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, No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts , are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world; and , were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet , so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth % even for that respect they were not utter ■ 
ly to be cast aipij , — Milton. 
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AitT. I.— THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF CEYLON. 

T HE material condition • of the Island of Ceylon has lately 
; fchow n marked progress, and, as its prosperity seems now 
destined, after a cntipal ' period of depression, to continue 
without check, some description may not be uninteresting of an 
island which has been styled the richest possession of the 
English Crown ” Whereas nature had intended it to he a mere 
appendage of whatever state chanced to he the most powerful 
kingdom of Southern India, the force of destiny has at all times 
availed to keep its fortunes apart and distinct from those of its 
ncighboms on the great mainland of Hindustan. The island of 
Ceylon, however, lias enjoyed its successive dynasties, and has 
passed through vicissitudes similar to those which larger States 
have undergone. Undisturbed by the revolutions that were of 
periodical occurrence on the other side of the famous Adam's 
JBiidge, and which were mat keel by the triumphs of antagonistic 
races and religious, its own history represented in miniature the 
same tragic features as marked the fortunes.of greater nations and 
wider Empires. The same peculiarity attaches to it stjll, now 
that it has passed under the sway of the Anglo-Saxon, The 
schoolboy knows the proximity of Ceylon to India, hut only a few 
persons aie aware how widely apart their respective fortunes are 
sundered. While the possessions of the old East India Company 
have expanded in the couise of a ceutury into an Empire larger, 
more thickly peopled, aud far more prosperous than any previously 
established iu the plains below the snowy crests of the Himalayas, 
the island of Ceylou has indeed passed under the same all-conquer- 
iug thraldom, but its destiny docs not depend on the decrees of 
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the magnates of Calcutta and Madras. The questions of its 
happiness have for eighty years been decided at. Whitehall, and, 
untrammelled by the cares of Empiie, it has proceeded along its 
tranquil and prosperous way under the guise of a Crown colony. 

To the ancients the island of Taprobane represented all that was 
magnificent, mysterious, and attractive in the East. It has been 
desciibed as “the mother-land of fables — the country which to the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians. su.d the Arabs offeied the 
same mysterious attractions that the East long did to the peoples 
of Western Europe.” It possessed uI.mj moicM'ulgar leconunenda- 
tions, for it was the common meeting-place of the merchants of 
India, and, indeed, of China, with those who came by the Gulf, or 
the Red Sea from the countries of Europe ; the vaiiuus com- 
modities of three Continents were there inteichanged with conve- 
nience, and without difficulty ; and what Taprobane was to the 
Western traders, such was it also under the name of Lanka to the 
Hindoos, some of whom, at a very eaily period of history, had es- 
tablished their authoiity over the isjaud, and subjected the aboii- 
ginal inhabitants, the Veddahs, to their yoke. 

A native Hindoo potentate reigned at the town of Kandy, and 
his jurisdiction was generally recognised throughout the island. 
The king of Kandy, or Kandia, as it was called in the old records, 
continued to exercise undisputed authority over his people until 
the beginning of the present century ; and the relations of that 
prince with t he early representatives of European commerce were 
not devoid of interest. The Portuguese weie the first people who 
succeeded in establishing their diplomatic rights at his court, and 
also in securing the privilege of trading with his subjects. So far 
back as the year 1505, they founded colonies in the Southern and 
Western parts of the island, where the milder character of the 
climate invited races of the temperate zone ; and these they re- 
tained so long as the naval enterprise of the countrymen of Da 
Gama remained at its zenith. Rut about the time that the great 
ruler of Persia, Shah Abbas, was regaining possession of the island 
of Osmus, which Albuquerque had conquered as the gage of further 
triumph^ over Asiatics, the Portuguese came into collision, in 
Ceylon, with a more vigorous race and suffered the proverbial fate 
of the weaker. The Dutch, lescued by their own valour and 
fortitude from the tenors of Alva and Spain, turned to the 
conquest of fresh States the courage and energy they had 
shown in preserving their own. In Ceylon, as further east, 
at Batavia and in. the China seas, they came into hostile contact 
with the Portuguese, and the result was flattering to their su- 
perior valour and enterprise. What the Portuguese had been 
for a century in Ceylon, that the Dutch became by virtue of 
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their naval prowess ; and for another century the latter remain- 
ed the foremost and undisputed representatives of European 
superiority iu the island. 

Such was the condition of affairs there, until the eighteenth 
century had nearly reached its close. With the exception of 
two unimportant ana unsuccessful missions — the first as far 
hack as the year 16G4, and the second in 1763 — there had been 
no communication whatever between this country and the native 
kin# of Kandy, until in the year 17<S2, when war was carried on 
by the Madias Government against the Dutch Settlements on 
the Coromandel Coast. An expedition was despatched in that 
\ ear to seize the Dutch possessions iu Ceylon, and the co-operation 
of the king of Kandy was invited. Whether out of affection 
for the race with which he had long had treaty relations, or merelv 
through district of our intentions, the king # of Kandy rejected 
these overt u ics and refused lo participate in the war against 
the Dutch. Tin; staunchness of t lie principal ruler of Cevlon 
to his Dutch fi lends compelled us to have recourse to measures 
of greater vigour, ami the necessary military piepaiations led 
to the posiponment of the' expedition fur more than ten years. 
The task <»f misting the Dutch from all participation in the ‘trade 
of India, which had been begun under the auspices of Wanen 
Hasting**, was not cioumd with success in Ceyh»n until the time 
of the Maiquis Welh slev. 

In 17ho a military force was landed on the coast, and the 
towns and districts of Tiinoomalee, Jaffna, and Calpentyn were 
captured and subjected to Iviglish authority. The king of 
Kandy could not remain inditlerent to this” display of power, 
and hastened to conclude with us a treaty of friendship in gene- 
ral terms. J lie Dutch remained for a short time longer in pos- 
session of Colombo, and other places iu the South, but the in- 
security of thcii position was so great, that they were led io 
risk every tiling by openly intriguing against us at the Kandian 
Court. At first thcii intrigues succeeded, and the king refused 
to ratify the promises he had made to us* But the successes 
of the English in the field against their European rivitls fur- 
nished so convincing an argument at the native capital, that 
wisdom dictated a speed} and amicable understanding with 
the new comers. The Dutch were soon restricted to the fortress 
of Colombo and the small town of Galle, where an English force, 
under Colonel Stuart, held them in close leaguer. Having lost 
the command of the seas, the garrison saw no possibility of es- 
cape, and articles of capitulation were signed on the 15th of 
•February 1706, by which all their possessions were transferred 
to the English. With the surrender of Colombo, the Dutch 
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empire in Ceylon passed away, as it had done elsewhere before 
a more vigorous competitor. 

The king of Kandy and his advisers had not remained in- 
different spectators of this crowning success. They had seen, 
with some alarm and much di»hke, the Dutch, who laid always 
been content with the part of traders, displaced by a more marti- 
al race which everywhere else sought to exercise all the functions 
of administration. The idea had been mooted, hut rejected 
by the king as impracticable, of attacking the English with all 
his forces, and of expelling them before they should succeed 
in consolidating their po»itioli on the island. Divergent coun- 
sels produced hesitating action as well as dissensions at the 
capital, which were only terminated after a bitter contest. The 
king fell a victim to his own prudence, for, although hi< polirv 
was adopted, he was himself depon'd by tbe party which claiunai 
to be tho more pa! none. An event ouNidc bis own immediate 
dominions oecuned b> strengthen tin* hand- <4 bis npp >n nt ' 
and to precipitate his fall. The Madras autliOH!i<*s had fol- 
lowed up their conquest in Ceylon hv an indict ration. They 
had sought to fmee upon the Oueuleso ;i xi^orous fhcul sys- 
tem, which was totally inapplicable, to tln*ii n.*\v Mibj.-cts, 
and winch lias it tank'd the material development of their own 
Presidency. A general revolt was imminent, and nothing bir 
the prompt teversal of the p«»lic\ averted the cata^tiophe. 

Tlieu, foi the first time in the liMory of linti-h India, the 
Crown directly interfered in behalf of the subj. ct-populaiiou. 
The possessions in Con Ion were taken from the Hast In-ha Com- 
pany and annexed to the Crown ; and what had neon intended 
as a mere appendage of Madras became a llojal colony adminis- 
tered aft * t a different fashion to any other Indian possesion, 
lu the reMilt Ceylon lias benefited beyond anv possible antici- 
pation, and its exceptional prosperity dates from : lie time, when 
in 1 7DS it was .severed from Madras and parsed under the diicct 
control of tin* English Government. 

The ciisis had, therefore, been precipitated in the internal 
affairs t>f Kandy by this ill-judged action of the Madras Govern- 
ment. An ambitious Minister, Pi fame Tilawe, deposed the king 
whose death, in the midst of t lie disturbances, spared him much 
further auxiety. At first Pilame Til a we sought to enlist in his 
behalf the support of the English Governor, nor were his over- 
tures received in an unfavourable spirit. The scheme did not, 
however, work as well as the Minister expected, and, suddenly 
changing his plans, Pi lam 6 Tilawe broke off the intrigue and 
proceeded to adopt violent measures. Several English merchants* 
were seized at Kandy and plundered of their goods ; and when 
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reparation was demanded, no satisfactory answer could be 
obtained. An expedition of three thousand men was accordingly 
despatched to Kandy, whence Pilamd Tilawe tied, on its approach, 
to the mountains, taking with him the puppet prince whom he 
had placed on the throne. The difficulty of pursuing the 
fugitives into their fastnesses was consideiahle, aud the English 
commands wanted either the encigy or the inclination to 
undeitakc t lie task. Recourse was made to a different inode of 
settlement, and an arrangement was concluded winch sought to 
ignore the existence of Pilamd Tilawd and the Kandian king. 

Dining the eailier intrigues of the minister, a scion of the 
Royal House, named Mootoo Sarny, had fled for protection to the 
English, lie was now brought forth from his retirement, and 
placed upon the thione. A treaty was concluded in 1803 by 
the f ci ms of which Mootoo Sainy was recognised king of Kandy, 
while he, for his pait, made certain tfiritorial concessions, 
and swore to he “the enemy of the enemies of the Biitish Govern- 
ment. ” Piiamd Tilawd by a suhs< quciit arrangement was made 
a party to this treaty, on 'the umleistauding that he was to be 
ini Misted with the administration of the piovmccs belonging 
to the Crown of Kandy”; hut certainly very little trouble was 
taken to gauge his sincerity. When the English troops were 
withdrawn, the piesence even of our Resident and his guard 
proved hut a hliglit. deterrent to the execution of the schemes lie 
had foimed The ink of the treaty was liaidlv diy hefoie Pilarne 
Tilawe had completed his plans for the t ilt dual subversion of 
the new nir.ihgeinent. A popular rising bloke out in the mouth 
of June, and the ganison, cut off lrom their supplies, surren- 
deietl on a promise of their lives. Almost needless to say, the 
terms weie not kept. The soldiets weie massacred, anil with 
them polished also Mootoo Sumy, the king whom we had install- 
ed in power. Thus did Pilame Tilawe celcbiate his return to 
otlice. 

This flagt ant and treacherous act of hostility led to the 
resumption of wailikc operations, hut, although desultory lighting 
was earned on for a pciiod of two y» ais, the result, pioved in- 
decisive, or rather Pilame Tilawd succeeded in retaining the 
position lie had seized. That minister continued to exercise 
the functions of authoiity uutil the year 1812, when the 
young prince in whose name he had been ruling, having arrived 
at the age of manhood, and developing the tastes of a tyrant, 
found liis ministers advice incompatible' with his own incli- 
nation. Pilamd Tilawd was accoidingly arrested on a charge 
of treason, and summarily executed. Probably, this ener- 
getic act on the part of the king only anticipated the suspicious 
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apprehensions of the minister ; but the result showed that, while 
it rid the monarch of a possible rival, it also deprived the State of 
its best champiou. Pilamd Tilawd was not without some of the 
darker traits of the human character, but the part he played du- 
ring the most critical period in the modem history of Ceylon 
would afford a worthy theme for the eulogiek of a native bard or 
historian. 

With the death of Pilamd there departed from the counsels of 
Kandy the vigour that had hitherto sustained them. The king, 
Wikrema Rajah Singha, having tasted the blood of the greatest of 
his subjects, fast manifested alkthe ferocious instincts of a human 
monster. None were safe from his barbarities ; the meanest could 
not claim immunity from his cruel exactions. During two years 
he asserted, undisturbed by qualms of conscience or by the possi- 
bility of British intervention, bis despotic will upon bis unresisting 
people; and it was not until he laid violent hands upon a party 
of merchants, who were British subjects, that he incurred the 
penalty of his crimes. The sight of t.he«e mutilated traders con- 
firmed the native reports of the king's enormities, and it was re- 
solved to put an eud to the reign of infamy in progress of celebra- 
tion at Kandy. An nimy was placed m. the held, and matched 
upon the native capital. Its approach was Mot ived with manifes- 
tations of popular delight, and no resistance was ath-mpt<d. 
Kandy was occupied without a shot being filed, and the ki-.g, aban- 
doned by his subjects, found himself a helpless prisoner in the 
hands of his enemy. Wikrema Rajah Singha was deposed, like 
many another incompi tent and tyrannical oriental ruler, and ba- 
nished to Vellore, where he died seventeen years aftenvaids in 
1832. With the deposition of this prince the royal line of Kandy 
caineto an end, although the chiefs retained for a short time longer 
their virtual independence. It was not, indeed, until three years 
later, and after another rebellion, that general peace settled down 
over the whole island. The English sovereignty was then indis- 
putably^ established, and the mass of the people were benefited by 
the abolition of the feudal rights which their chiefs had asserted 
over them. For sixty-five years Ceylon has enjoyed internal tran- 
quillity, disturbed only by a few insignificant .attempts at insurrec- 
tion hardly worthy of a higher name than riot, although it was 
probably the vigour of Lord Torringtou that alone prevented the 
rising of 1848 from assuming serious proportions. 

The destiny of the Cingalese being thus decisively arranged, 
the opportunity was* afforded of developing the resources of 
their country ; and the opportunity was not neglected. In an is- 
land approximating in size to Ireland, there were at this time, 
according to computation, not many more than one million persons ; 
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there are now two millions and a quarter. The revenue has al- 
ways been in excess of the expenditure, while the surplus has Been 
devoted to productive public works The prosperity of the country 
has been enhanced by the steady importation into it of English 
capital, for the promotion of the coffee plantations. Among the 
numerous other products which constitute the wealth of Ceylon, 
are rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, cinnamon and cocoanuls. In short, 
the climate is so varied in different parts, that almost all the pro- 
ductions of the temperate zone can be equally well cultivated with 
those of the tropics. Nature also wears her most lovely aspect in 
the valleys and on the hills of the* interior. Round the town of 
Kandy iu particular, the island scenery is to be seen in its highest 
perfection. The trees are maguificent in their size, the flowers 
equally resplendent in their colours, while the river Mahawell, 
Ganga falls from a lofty altitude into a lake beside the town. 

A great disaster befell the island some few years ago, 
and it was thought that the prosperous days of Ceylon 
were numbered Despite ils numerous resources, Ceylon flourished 
mainly on coffee. The coffee plantations were the principal 
inducement to Englishmen with some capital and energy to 
come aud settle in the island ; and duriug mauy years they proved 
a sure means of attaining fortune. 

Five years ago the ravages of insect, scientifically called the 
hemeliya vastatrix , and more commonly known as the ‘borer’ fly, 
carried widespread destruction throughout the coffee plantation. 
Its assaults proved as fatally effectual as those of phylloxera have 
iu Europe among the vineyards of Germany and France. Ruin- 
stared hundreds of planters in the face, and a blight fell over one 
of the most thriving aud useful industries in the world. Nor has 
the coffee-planting industry, although making up much lost 
ground, yet recoveied from the rude blow inflicted upon it by this 
dire visitation. But fortunately the result has shown that the 
prosperity of Ceylon may be preserved, notwithstanding the down- 
fall of its staple article. Great credit is due to the principal 
planters, who bore up with marked courage under the calafhity 
that had fallen upon them ; and, instead of losing heart, they came 
to the wise determination to discover some profitable substitute 
for the coffee they could no longer cultivate with a reasonable 
certainty of success. 

The last few years have, therefore, been marked by much 
energy on the part of tho English community in Ceylon, and 
urged by the sharp goad of necessity, their efforts have attained 
a wonderful degree of success. The tea-plant has been grown 
• with such beneficial results, that Ceylon tea is already sold in the 
English market— which is certain proof, if not of its intrinsic 
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excellence, at least of its relative merit — with regard to that now 
imported from China and India. Nor is tea the only, or indeed, 
the most important, article which is to supply the place of coffee 
among Cingalese productions. The Cinchona, which was introduced 
with such remarkable results into India thirty years ago hy Mi. 
Clements Maikhum, appears to he ad mi rah 13-' suited to the climate 
of Ceylon, and in consequence a large quantity of invaiuahlc and 
profitable quinine will in future figure ' among the productions 
and exports of tbe island. The native industries in cinnamon 
aud spices are also being developed with greater energy and skill. 
In the direction of public works much has also been done for 
the permanent welfare of the colony. A railway connects Kandy 
with Colombo, and the inland city is also connected with the 
northern port of Trincomalec hy a high road, which was among the 
first woiks we undertook in the island. The roadstead of Colombo 
has been made safer for vessels by the breakwater, of which the 
Prince of W ales laid the first stone six years ago, and the 
rocky harbour of Galle still forms the. most frequented meeting- 
place of our commercial navies in the East. The piospeiity of 
Ceylon incurred a momentary chock ‘in consequence of a natural 
catastrophe, but that untoward accident, is already being buiied 
in oblivion, and the future never shone more brightly for this 
bcauiitul bland of the sea, than it does at the present time, when 
settlers, are beginning to rejoice, at the success of their vigorous 
and unaided efforts under a difficulty which, if it had been Heated 
with apathy or indifference, might have proved iusupeiable. 



Art. II.— THE KHUDKASHT RYOT OF BENGAL. 

I N the animated discussion about the proposed Rent Bill, most of 
the writers have lost sight of the original rights and status of 
the Khudkasht ryot and his position under the Permanent Settle- 
ment aud subsequent laws and regulations. In the later phase of 
the discussion, questions of political considerations have been intro- 
duced, and finally the controversy has taken the shape of person- 
ality and partisanship. For this we believe Mr. A. Mackenzie, one 
of the Rent Law Commissioners, is to some extent responsible. In 
his note of the 20th January 1880, on enhancement, in reply to 
Mr. C. D. Field's note of the 13th idem, Mr. Mackenzie takes the 
aggressive in thus sneering at persons who happened to differ from 
him. Speaking of Mr. J ustice. Steer, he says : — <f I decline to waste 
time in discussing Mr. Steer** views of the law. A Judge who could 
say that it had always been matter of doubt whether a right of 
occupancy was acquired by any thing short of an occupation from a 
period prior to the Permanent Settlement shows such blank ignor- 
ance of the revenue history of the country as to be unfit even 
to enter the arena of discussion/' Again : — 44 Mr Field’s next au- 
thority is Sir Barnes Peacock, who said he 4 did not btlieve ' that 
even before the Permanent Settlement every resident cultivator ne- 
cessarily became a khudkasht. I decline to accept that eminent 
Judge’s 4 belief* as settling any point of revenue history, or to pin 
my faith to his dissertations on the original meaning and deriva- 
tion of the word khudkasht!' Similarly, in his remarks on the 
report of the Rent Law Commission, dated Darjeeling the 23rd 
May 1880, while sneering at Babu Mohini Mohun Roy and Babu 
Peary Moluin Mookeijee, the two independent native Members of 
the Commission, and while insinuating that their views -were 
vitiated on account of their zemindari interests, Mr. Mackenzie 
observes: “They hold on tenaciously and rightly to the sheet anchor 
of their school — Sir Barnes Peacock ; and they are, fortunately for 
them, able also to refer to the present Chief Justice (as having, 
though so far, on the unargued case) accepted the views of 
the zemindary propaganda/ 1 When language is hurled forth in 
this injudicious spirit, it is but natural to expect that it will 
evoke retorts. The first attack was made by the able pen 
of Babu Ashutosh Mukerji in the pages of the October 0880) 
number of the Calcutta Review ; and in the recent pamphlet of 
the present Chief J ustice, Messrs. Mackenzie aud O'Kiuealy are 
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said to have been spoken of as junior members of unripe expe- 
rience. The matter might have been closed here, but in a note 
conceived rather in passion and in more than doubtful taste, 
Mr. Mackenzie thus speaks of Sir Richard Garth : “ It is true that 
in the matter of age I cannot rival Sir Richard Garth. But upon 
any Indian question I submit that oivilians b \vho have been for 20 
years and more studying the people, their customs atrd ,thcir laws, 
are at least as much entitled to speak as any elderly London 
lawyer, however eminent, who comes out here with his mind 
steeped in the traditions of Westminster, and having had neither 
the time nor the inclination to digest great masses of matter that 
gather over every question of Indian land law.” A writer in the 
Englishman thus pertinently comments upon this note : — ”Tbis is 
tall writing, but it is of a kind we should more reasonably 
have expected from an angry, naughty schoolboy than from a Se- 
cretaiy to the Government of India. Putting € their laws * on oue 
side, I should very much like to ask Mr. Mackenzie where he has 
spent his 1 20 years and more studying the people and their cus- 
toms. 9 Ami right iu thinking that’ Mf Mackenzie’s rent, theories 
have been worked out in a comfortable chair in a Secretary’s office? 
With these theories, Birmingham native aid may have had ’ much 
to do/* The whole discussion has thus ended more in a polemical 
and personal controversy than in judicious research. 

The present discourse contemplates investigating the original 
status and condition of the Khudkasht ryot, the changes introduc- 
ed into his position by statutory acts of the sovereign authorities, 
the relics of his rights and privileges as maintained by the common 
or customary law of the country, and the necessity or possibility of 
re-habilitating him totidem verbis. The main features for con- 
sideration will be his fixity of tenure and tent, and his power of 
alienation. 

The Hindu Period . 

The ordinary definition of a Khudkasht ryot is a ryot who culti- 
vate* in his own village. It is therefore necessary to understand the 
conception of a village in order to have a clear idea of his status. 
Now tfoe Hindu village appears to have grown out of the joint- 
family, the unit of Hindu society. The Hindu race colonised, as 
well as conquered, the couutry, and the joint-family with its deve- 
lopment formed a village : — vide “Maine’s Village Communities,” 
page 175 ; Campbell’s “Cobd^n Club Essay,” page 1 61 ; Fifth Report 
Volume II, page 628 ; Evidence of Mr. Fortescue before the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Lords (1830), page 509. 

The simplest form of a Hindu village community is an assemblage 
of blood-relations holding a domain in common. In the North • 
of India, though the archives almost invariably show that the 
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community was founded by a single assemblage of blood-relations, 
there are reasons to suppose that men of alien extraction have always, 
from time to time, been engrafted on it, and a mere purchaser of a 
share lias under certain conditions been admitted to the brotherhood. 
In the South of the Peninsula, there are often commuuities which 
appear to have sprung, not from one, but from two or more families, 
and there are some whose composition is known to be entirely 
artificial ; indeed, the occasional aggregation of men of different 
castes iu the same society is fatal to the hypothesis of a common 
descent, yet in all these brotherhoods, either the tradition is pre- 
served or the assumption made of an original common parentage. 
Even at the present day the villagers commonly describe their 
fellow villagers as brothers, although apparently not related in any 
way ; and in the Bchar districts a villager is prohibited by cus- 
tom from mairying in bis village on account of tradition of descent 
from a supposed common ancestor. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who 
writes more particularly of the Southern village communities, ob- 
serves of them (H istory of * India , volume 1, page 126^ : u The 
popular notion is that the village landholders are all descended 
from one or more individuals. who settled the village, and that the 
only exceptions are formed by persons who have derived their 
rights by purchase or otherwise from members of the original 
stock. The supposition is confirmed by the fact that to this day, 
there are single families of landholders in small villages and not many 
in largo ones ; but each has branched out in so many members, that 
it is not uncommon foi the whole agricultural labor to be done by 
the landholders, without the aid either of tenants or laborers. The 
rights of the landholders are theirs collectively, and though they 
almost always have a more or less perfect partition of them, they 
never have an eutiie separation. A landholder, for instance, 
can sell or mortgage his rights; but he must first have the con- 
sent of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly into his 
place ami takes up all his obligations. If a family becomes ex- 
tinct, its share returns to the common stock/ 1 

The same feature of common descent also characterised "the 
agrarian commuuities of France in their primitive form. And we 
con follow the process of expansion from a family into a commu- 
nity in the slave villages described by M. de Laveleye. The work 
of colonization is effected in the same way, and by the same 
sort of agency: new villages are formed by offshoots from the 
original stock, interspersed, wheu necessary, with strangers. 

The Hiudu village communities inhabited the village home- 
steads .which were collected together, and cultivated the village 
lands, some of which were detached aud at a considerable dis- 
tance. There was also a certain amount of waste or uncultivated 
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land included in the village lands.* In some cases part of the 
village land was separated from the rest by intervening land of 
another village *)*• The ^villages, however, were not always locally 
compact, though their boundaries scarcely ever varied. { Ori- 
ginally the village lands seem to have been, held in common by 
the families composing the community, and there* are traces of 
a periodical redistribution of land similar to what was made to 
the Sclavonian villages of the Austrian and Turkish provinces 
by the elders of their body. At some period of their existence, 
however, a further development took place, when a division appears 
to have been made of the cultivated lands into equal shares, 
probably amongst the then existing families : — vide the Law and 
Custom of Hindoo Castes in the Deccan Provinces of Bombay, by 
Arthur Steele (ed. 1868, p. 207) ; and evidence of Colonel Briggs 
before the Select a Coramittee of the House of Lords (1830) 
41 55. The original shares continued thenceforth to be preserved 
as the primary divisions of the village,^ and the subsequent sub- 
divisions were into fractions of such shaies. The Punjab villages, 
for instance, are divided into a certain number of plough lauds, 
which are distributed amongst the cultivators. ( See Menu. 
Chap. VII., Slokas 118 and 119; Campbell's Cobden Club 
Essay,’' 161 and 162.) 

Contrary to the changed state of things that now exists under 
the British rule, there was formerly a competition for cultivators, 
but no competition by cultivators for land || According to the 
law of demand and supply, therefore, because the whole agri- 
cultural labour of the village could not be done by the 
brotherhood, these communities attached to themselves certain 
extraneous elements which they assimilated more or less com- 
pletely. These were immigrants who either came and settled 
in the village, cultivating land abandoned by the original settlers 
and their descendants, or land allotted to them by the village ; 
or another class who, either merely sojourned in the village or 
cultivated while residing in other villages.^ 

Tfhere were thus three classes of cultivators in the Hindu 
period, Claiming an interest in the soil of the village : first f the 
original settlers and their descendants ; secondly , the immigrants 
who had permanently settled in the village, and thirdly , the mere 

* Fifth Report, p. 571, vol. II , Law Reports, Supplement, Vole. 
Thomason's Selections, 83, 84 ; Land 253, 279, 295 & 296. Campbells’ 
Tenure, by a Civilian, pp. 7 — 21. Cobden Club Essay, 166 ; Directions 

t Directions for Revenue Officers, for Revenue Officers, 41. 
p. 31. If Maine’s Village Communities, 

t Fifth Report, p. 571, vol. II. 177 ; Campbell’s Cobden Club Essay, 

{ Fifth Report, vol. II., pp. 299, 352. p. 165. 

The Great Rent Case, Bengal 
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sojourners in the village, or those who, without living .in the 
village, cultivated lands of the village.* In the description "that 
we propose to give of these three classes of cultivators, we shall 
endeavour to note their comparative rights against ejectment 
from land and enhancement of rent, as well as their power of 
transfer. 

The first were the KhudJeashts proper. They had an hereditary 
right to cultivate the lauds of the village in which they re- 
sided, f and their rights were regulated by custom, probably the 
custom of mauy centuries, and having at least as much force as 
any written law. 

They could not be ousted while they continued to cultivate 
their holdings and pay the customary revenue ; hut. on the 
other hand, they could not transfer their holdings without the 
consent of the community. J In his Cobden Club Essay, p. 170, 
171, Sir George Campbell says, that these holdings were practi- 
cally not transferable by sale, and that there was not enough 
profit derived from them- to lead to systematic underletting. 
Mr. Shore seems to he of opinion that they were not transferable 
at all, § and Mr. Uarington* agrees with his view. || 

Rent and Enhancement . 

They paid the customary rate of rent which could not be 
raised, and in some parts, when the assessment was once fixed, 
custom prohibited a measurement of the land with a view to 
surcharging the khudkashts. But while they had a right to 
cultivate on these terms, they were bound to cultivate and pay 
the assessment. In default of either of these conditions, they 
forfeited their right, a penalty which in the scarcity of culti- 
vators was generally waived for an increased rent. ** They were 


* Orissa, by W. W. Hunter, vol. 
1 , p. 37 ; Directions for Revenue Offi- 
cers, 63 ; Evidence of Colonel Briggs 
before the Committee of the House 
of Lords (1830), 4078 ; and of Lt.- 
Colonel Barnewell before the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons (1832), 1744. 

fFifth Report, vol. II., pp. 299, 301 ; 
Harrington's Analysis, vol. III., 353 ; 
Whin field’s Law of Landlord and 
Tenant, p. 16 ; The Land Tax of 
India; by Neil B. E. Bail lee, p. xliii ; 
Directions for Revenue Officers, 
pp. 5, 61, 62 ; Land Tenure, by a Civi- 
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also bound to cultivate in the customary way. * * * § On account of 
want of competition for land, their customary rate, however, 
fell short of the rent payable by other cultivators. 

On the other hand, they enjoyed various privileges arising 
out of their position as the origiual settlers of the village. 
They always occupied the most central and the. most easily 
cultivated laud, and when any new allotment was to he made, they 
could choose their own site. They had a right to dig wells 
upon their land and let out the water -f“ — a privilege guarded 
with jealousy in India. They received rusHums, or fees, from the 
other cultivators, } and had h right to the services of the servile 
laborers, or had an allowance of one-eighth of the crop deducted 
from their assessment in view of such services. § In some places 
they had allotments of land for whicli they paid no revenue. || 
Their right was consideted so strong, that even if they abandoned 
their holdings, or lost them by not keeping up cultivation, or by 
not paying the revenue, they or their descendants could at any 
distance of time reclaim them on paying a sufficient compen- 
sation to the holder. They were 'entitled, in common with 
other permanent cultivators, to the rise of the productions of the 
waste for the construction and repair -of their houses and im- 
plements of husbandry, and to pasturing their cattle upon the 
unoccupied lands of the village.** 

The next class of cultivators very nearly approached the 
position of the khudkashts , and were sometimes ranked with 
them. There are, however, some ditfeiences which demarcate 
the original settlers from those afterwards admitted to form 
part of the permanent village community. The immigrants who 
turned out to he meiely sojourners in the village, were naturally 
classed with pyefcashts, hut when they became permanent resi- 
dents of the village, ready to undertake the responsibilities of 
the community, they gradually engrafted themselves on it, aud 
in course of time, with express or tacit consent of the brotherhood, 
came to be recognised as kkudkashts . They are called Chaper- 
bund or Judiest, Dairies specially applied to immigrants who 
have permanently settled in the village to which they have 
emigrated. "H” Their right to the permanent interest of the soil. 


• Directions for Revenue Officers, IT Fifth Report, vol. II., pD. 87 ; 496 
274. Fifth Report, vol., I, p. 164. 77. 78, 456, 467, 468, 472," 473 and 

f Direction for Revenue Officers, 481. Laud Tenure, by a Civilian, 
p. 6 ; Land Tenure, by a Oivilian, p.80. p. 82. 

t Fifth Report, vol. II, p. 41, 42, ** Whin field’s Landlord and Ten- 
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which neatly approaches that of the khiidkashts proper, depends 
upon their having settled as permanent inhabitants in the 
village, building and clearing and establishing themselves as 
members of the village community, and by undertaking all 
the liabilities towards that aggregate group.* In exceptional 
eases it may not depend on the length of time they have 
occupied ; # for instance, when the community found ample proofs 
of their intention to permanently reside in the village, they 
could at once admit them to their brotherhood ; but in 
ordinary cases tlieir disposition to become permanent settlers 
could hardly be satisfactorily proved without some length of 
possession. Accordingly those who had settled in the village for 
more than one generation were generally considered to have 
sufficiently shewn * their intention, and such settlers became re- 
cognised as Clinpperlmnd cultivators +. ‘‘It is suspected by 
all who have examined their history, 1 ” J says Sir Henry Maine, 
ct that the communities, like the Gentes, have been very generally 
adulterated by the admission of strangers, but the exact mode 
of absorption cannot no\t .be ascertained. * * * The acquisi- 
tion of the adopted member is, however, of the nature of a 
universal succession ; together with the share he has bought, 
he succeeds to the liabilities which the vendor had incurred to- 
wards the aggregate group. He is an Emptor Familiw , and in- 
herits the legal clothing of the person whose place he begins to 
fill. The consent of the whole brotherhood required for his ad- 
mission may remind us of the consent which the Comitia Cv.riata , 
the parliament of that large brotherhood of self-styled kinsmen, the 
ancient Roman commonwealth, so strenuously insisted on as 
essential to the legislation of an adoption, or the confirmation 
of a will/' 

Sir George Campbell, in his “ Cobden Club Essay," p. 165, sayB 
that a distinction was made “in the general language of the 
country ” between ryots who had settled as permanent inhabitants 
of the village, and had given pledges by building and clearing, 
and establishing themselves and accepting a share of common 
obligations, and the temporary sojourners or cultivators from 
another village. When there he said of the kliudkashts that they 
had a “moral § claim " to hold while they cultivated and paid rent, 
he must have meant, the permanent immigrants who came to be 
recognised as kkud/caehts. The expression “ moral claim/ 7 however. 
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appears to indicate a right much weaker than what belongs 
to an origiual resident of the village. Mr. Shore ( afterwards 
Lord Teigninouth ) says, that tenants cultivating the lands of the 
village to which they belong, acquire by long tenancy* * * § a kind of 
hereditary right of occupancy ; while those cultivating the lauds 
l>eloiiging to a village where they do not reside are considered 
mere tenants-at-will. And in Harrington's Analysis, Vol. Ill, 
p. 426, (n) it is said generally of the ryots of Beliar that they 
have a sort of prescriptive right to coutinue tenants so long as 
they pay the usual rate of rent, and in Vol. II, p. 64, it is said, 
that 44 their right of possession is considered stronger than that of 
ordinary ryots.” These immigrants appear to have come in 
originally to cultivate land abandoned by the khudlcashts to whom 
they paid rasums or fees , f and to whom they were bound to 
surrender their holdings, when required, upon the receipt of a 
proper compensation. } Uninterrupted occupation and succession 
gave them a prescriptive right to occupy, but there is no instance 
of the sale of their holdings. They were in fact conditional occu- 
pants and had not so complete a right* as the khudkashts § proper. 
They could be dispossessed for default in payment of the assess- 
ment , or for not keeping up the full, exteut of cultivation ; but 
they could not reclaim their holdings, as the khudkashts proper 
could. || They had no share in the management of the village 
or in the privileges of the khudkashts proper. Their right was 
a sort of life estate which grew to he an hereditary, although 
inalienable, right to occupy, paying the fixed ** assessment. That 
assessment was sliehtly lower in former times than that of the 
khudkashts proper, but higher than that of the mere pyekashts . 
They received 45 per cent of the crop as their share, instead 
of 50 per cent which was the proportion the ordinary pyekashts 
received ; out of their share they had to pay fees to the kfmdkaskts 
proper, ++ 

The third class is that of strict pyekashts who came from 
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another village! usually a neighbouring one, to cultivate the land* 
of the village which the khudkashts were unable to cultivate^ 
they were merely tenants ‘at-will, more usually from year to 
year, but sometimes for a fixed period. They were mere sojourners 
in the village, or cultivated while living in a neighbouring village/}- 
They could not be ousted between sowing and harvest. They had to 
be attracted by favorable terms, and, as formerly there was a com- 
petition for cultivators, they got half the produce. They paid fees 
to the t khudkashts, and their rights were left to be settled by 
contract. 

An interesting controversy between Mr. C. D. Field and 
Mr. A. Mackenzie, two of the members of the Rent Law Com- 
mission, lias been recorded in the form of minutes, or notes, in 
the Appendix of the Report of the Rent Law Commission. It 
purports to be a discussion as to what constituted a khudkasht . 
We have already seen that a khudkasht was cfriginally involved in 
the conception of a village community of which he formed a 
component part; that tUc original settlers of a village were 
considered as khudkashts proper, and that from time to time, the 
community attracted toward itself men of alien extraction, — im- 
migrants who permanently settled in the village. These im- 
migrants gradually absorbed themselves into the community and 
were ultimately recognised as khudkashts. As Sir Henry Maine 
observes, § the exact mode of their absorption cannot now be 
ascertained, though we have reasons to believe that time, the 
great leveller of all things, was one of the many powerful agents 
to bring it about. Two elements went to make up a khud- 
kasht: (1) the mans permanent settlement or residence in the 
village; (2) his admission into the village, into the community. 
What would constitute permanently settling in a village would 
certainly depend upon the nature of the circumstances that 
environ him, but there could hardly be any doubt that his 
residence for a long period in the village would be considered 
as a strong piece of evidence to prove his intention of perma- 
nently residing therein. In his notes .of the 6th and 20t.h 
January 1880, Mr. Mackenzie misses the main point at issue. The 
question is, not whether long time was an essence of the ordinary 
khudkasht's title ; not whether long residence was a necessary 

* Robinson’s Land Tenures, p. 15. J Thomason’s Selections, 478 ; 
Whiufield’s Landlord and Tenant, Directions for Uevenue officers, 61, 
p. 16. Fifth Report, vol. 11,308, 62, 64, 65. Evidence of H. Mackenzie 
Directions for Revenue officers, 63. (1832), 2,672.Cobrooke’s “ Husbandry 

t Fifth Report, vol. II, 41, 42, 87, Commerce in Bengal,’ 64 : Fifth Re- 
308, 491-493; Campbell’s “Cobden port, vol. II., 841, 308, 490, 494. 
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Ingredient to transform a migrater into a khudkasht, but whether, 
to all intents and purposes, long residence was not a strong proof 
of his intention to permanently settle in the village, and, as such, 
whether practically and in all ordinary cases long residence did 
not go to absorb him into the community, aud confer on him the 
privileges and rights of a khudkasht. Looking from this stand- 
point of view, even Mr. Mackenzie will concede that the question 
of time occurs in order to define precisely the status of a khud- 
kasht. In page 402, Report of the Rent Law Commission, Vol. II., 
he observes, “ I would make the term of prescription necessary to 
entitle a ryot to the occupancy right of the old khudkasht . a 
reasonably short one ; just long enough in fact to give reasonable 
evidence of his intention to cultivate permanently the lands he 
rents.” In the general description of the permanent immigrants, 
we have given our own views of them ; we have quoted Mr. Shore 
and Mr. Harrington to show that ordinary prescription gave them 
a right of occupation, and we have referred to Sir George Camp- 
bell to shew that he describes their right in much weaker terms 
than that of the khudkasht 8 proper. In Harringtou's Analysis, 
p. 267, Mr. Shore is thus quoted: ‘.‘It is understood that the 
ryots by long occupancy acquire a right of possession in the 
soil and are not subject to be removed.” Agaiu, iu page 252, 
“ there are two other distinctions of importance also with res- 
pect to the rights of the ryots. Those who cultivate the lands of the 
village to which they belong, either from length of occupancy or 
other cause, have a stronger right than others, and may in some 
measure be considered as hereditary tenants, and they generally 
pay the highest rents. The other class cultivate lands belonging 
to a village where they do not reside: they are considered te- 
nants-at-will.” Mr. Mackenzie unwittingly quotes this para- 
graph and emphasizes the expression “ other cause/' True, 
there may be other causes than length of occupation which might 
give stronger rights to this class of ryots (one of those causes 
may be that some of them were original settlers of the village, 
or their descendants), but when, in making a classification, one 
of the classes is described by the length of their occupancy, 
surely the writer must have thought that in ordinary cases that 
was their attribute or description. In page 281 of Mr. Harring- 
ton's Analysis Mr. Shore is thus reproduced : — “ To require that 
pottahi should be given for a definite time, as proposed by some 
of the Collectors, would diminish the force of that prescription 
which has established a right of occupancy in favor of the ryots.” 
Again, in p» 301, “ on the whole, therefore, I do not think the 
ryots can claim any right of alienating the lands rented by 
them by sale or other mode of transfer, nor any right of 
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holding them at a fixed rent, except in die particular instances 
of khudkasht ryots who from prescription have a privilege of 
keeping possession as long as they pay the rent stipulated by 
them/ 1 In the Directions to Revenue officers, para 130, it is 
said : — “ It is impossible to lay down any fixed rule defining 
what classes of cultivators are to be considered entitled to hold 
at fixed rates. They are known in different parts of the country 
by different names as chupperbund , khudkasht kadimi 9 mou- 
rusi, huqdar, &c., all of which terms imply attachment to the 
soil or prescriptive right. Those who have no such right are 
commonly called cutcha asamis , .or pyekashts. It has some- 
times been supposed that all ryots resident in the village ( khud - 
kashJt) are of the former class, and that those who reside in an- 
other village (pyekasht) have no right. But there are frequent 
exceptions to this rule. Many cultivators residing iu the village 
are mere tenants-at-wiil, whilst those residing in neighbouring 
villages may have marked and recognised rights. Prescription 
is the best rule to follow” . The passage quoted by Mr. Mackenzie 
from p. 272 of Harrington's Analysis goes only to show how 
the right of occupancy originates, not how it ripens and deve- 
lops. ' Mr. Holt Mackenzie in his evidence in 1832 forgets that a 
khudkasht was originally a unit of the village community 
without whose consent no foreigner could have admittance into 
the village. His tenure would not, therefore, originate, as he sup- 
posed, iu “ the mere act of Settlement and tillage/’ but also 
in the consent of the village brotherhood.* 

The Great Rent case, in which the question was discussed 
at some length is a fruitful source of information on this subject 
to all writers. Sir Barnes Peacock and Mr. Justice Steer seem 
to be quite decided in their opinions. Sir Barnes Peacock says, f 
in his judgment : — 

“ 1 do not believe that even before the Permanent Settlement 
every cultivator who resided in the village in which his lands 
were situate, whether let into possession for a term or only as 
a tenant-at-will, or to hold from year to year, necessarily begpme 
a khudkasht ryot. 

“The definition of khudkasht in Wilson’s Glossary (287) is 
a i cultivator of his own hereditary land/ The word khud t 
self or own, and kasht 9 to sow, shew that the term has reference 
to some proprietary rights, rather than to the fact of residence 
in the village. * * * 


* Maine's Ancient Law, p. 265 ; t Bengal Law Reports, Full Beuch, 
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" A khudkasht ryot probably derived his title by descent from 
or succession to one of the old village community, or some per- 
son who in ancient times had acquired a proprietary right in the 
land under the old Hindu or Mahomedan Law by reason of 
his having reclaimed it. Menu says : — * 1 Sages pronounce culti- 
vated land to be the property of him who cut away the wood or 
who cleared or tilled it.’ So property in waste land was, accord* 
ing to the Mahomedan law, established by reclaiming it with 
the permission of the Imam, according to Aboo Hanifa ; and 
by the mere act of reclaiming it, according to Abu Yusaf and 
Mahomed. ( See Bailiie on the Laud Tax of India, Chap. VI, para 
42 )/' 

Mr. Justice Steer, who agreed with the majority of the Judges 
on the main point referred to the Full Bench, expressed f himself 
thus on the original status and rights of the khudkasht : — 

11 What ryots were entitled under the old laws to he called 
khudkasht ryots, and what rvots were entitled to be considered 
as ryots who have acquired a prescriptive right of occupancy, 
are subjects which, I think, have never been cleared up, either 
by express authority of law or by the authority of any Judicial 
ruling. Are khudkasht ryots, then, as spoken of in the Regu- 
lations. those and exclusively those, who were khudkasht at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement? or, does the term khud- 
kasht embrace also those ryots who, since the time of the Perma- 
nent Settiemeut, had by a long residence in the village in which 
they held and cultivated land, acquired a prescriptive right 
of occupancy ? These were, I think, even up to the passing of 
Act X, moot questions and are so still. 

u While no doubt exists as to the right of those ryots who, 
from generation to generation, have cultivated lands of the 
village in which they reside from a period antecedent to the Per- 
manent Settlement, and who without any doubt are entitled 
to be called and classed with khudkasht ryots, the greatest doubt 
exists .as to whether any other class or description of ryots are 
entitled to be called khudkasht ryots. If any ryot whose tenure 
came into existence since the Permanent Settlement, can, by 
any meaus, be called a khudkasht ryot at all, it certainly is not the 
lyot who simply lives in the village and cultivates the land of 
the village. To he a khudkasht ryot at alt, implies that the ryot 
must not only be a cultivator of lands belonging to the village 
in which he resides , but he must be an hereditary husbandman 
A khudkasht right is not acquired in a day, but is transmitted ; 
and it has never , so far as my knowledge extends , been laid 

* Menu, chap. IX., para 44. Rulings, Supp. vol., p. 310. 

t Bengal law Reports, Full Bench 
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down what exact length of holding gives a title to a tenant 
to consider himself a khvdhasht ryot” 

Mr. Mackenzie quotes * the following passage from the Judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Morgan (Mr. Norman's name has probably 
been used by mistake) in support of his theory : — 

“ I do not think that the right of occupancy was formerly 
confined to. those who had acquired such a right by prescription. 
It extended to all who had given an unequivocal proof that they 
intended to remain at the place of their settlement, and who had 
beeu recognized as fixed residents of the locality, although their 
holding may have been of a recent date. I agree in what I 
understand to be the opinion of other members of this Court, 
that length of time or ancient origin was not essential to his 
existence.” 

We have compared this passage with the original, as re- 
printed m page 300 of the Bengal Law Reports, Full Bench 
Rulings, Supplement volume. That passage runs thus : — 

“ I do not think that the right of occupancy was formerly 
confined to those who had. acquired such a right by prescription. 
It extended to all who had given unequivocal proof that they 
intended permanently to remain at the place of their Settlement, 
and who had beeu recognised as fixed residents of the locality, 
although their holding may have been of recent date. The 
khudka slits were, doubtless ordinarily 'persons ivho derived 
their holdings from their ancestors and ivhose rights were of 
old date ; but 1 aqree in what I understand to be the opinion 
of other members of the Court, that length of time or ancient 
origin was not essential to his existence.” 

By omitting the italicised words from this passage Mr. Macken- 
zie has altogether mutilated it to his owu purpose, and has thus 
betrayed the biased spirit of a partisan with which he has stu- 
died the question. An honorable controversialist is he who 
represents dispassionately both sides of a question by quoting 
authorities, not by distorting them. 

Mr. Justice Trevor and Mr. Justice Norman, however, adopted 
a different view of the question. They were of opinion that 
originally a khudkasht tenure was not created by prescription, 
though the Regulations of 1822 made it so, but still they do not 
say that when a migrator has by a long residence given unequi- 
vocal proof of his settling permanently in the village, that did 
not confer upon him the rights and privilege of khudkasht . They 
do not even explain how ordinarily such rights were created. 

Mr. Justice Trevor says : — *f* “It has indeed been contended before 

* Report of the Kent Law Com- Rulings, Supplement vol. 1. ; The great 
mission, vol. II., p. 414. Rent Case, p. 214. 

t Bengal Law Reports, Full Bench 
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118 that time is not of the essence of a khudkasht tenure ; that a ryot 
symply residing in a village in which his land is, is uot a khud- 
kasht ryot ; and that in order to constitute a khudkasht ryot under 
the Regulations be must he a resident hereditary ryot ; and 
that if he lias not succeeded by right of heirship, he does not 
tall within that class of tenants. But it appears to me that, 
whether we look to the etymology of the word, or Jbo the thing 
itself, there is uo reasonable ground for question. Khudkasht 
ryots are simply cultivators of the lands of their own village who, 
after being once admitted into the village, have a right of occu- 
pancy so long as they pay the customary rents, and therefore with 
a tendency to become hereditary.” 

As regards his views as to what transformations the khudkasht 
ryot underwent under the sale Regulations, we will speak here- 
after. 

Air. Justice Nowmau in speaking * of the time, before Act X 
of 1854, thus says : — 

“In fact the circumstances of the country have been such, 
that while on the one hand, no ZemindaY would wish to lose his 
ryots, on the other, the ryots cling to the soil ; and the contest 
between the parties naturally would be, and I believe was, 
fought out in suits for enhancement, and not liy a system of eject- 
ment. It may well have been one of the objects of Act X to 
prevent this poweiful engine of extensive ejectment from being 
brought to bear on a body of cultivators, large numbers of whom 
must have had some sort of prescriptive right, vague and inde- 
finite as it may have been, to occupy or cultivate the soil. No 
doubt the right of occupancy befoie the passing of Act X of 
1859 was exceedingly ill defined. There is a good deal in the 
Regulations which leads to the inference that khudkasht ryots, 
resident cultivators in Bengal, whether Icadimi or not, had by 
custom a right of occupancy so long as they paid the usual rate. 
It seems to me that this custom is recognised in all the Regu- 
lations down to XI of 1822. And a reason for that custom has 
been suggested to me, vis., that the building or purchasing a 
house in the village is a security to the Zemindar for the ryot 
continuing to occupy as tenant.” 

We have already seen how Mr. Justice Campbell disposed of 
the question in his Cobden Club Essay. In his judgment in the 
Full Bench he followed Mr. Justice Trevor. He observes: — "f* 

“It may here be observed that in truth in the later enactments 
the word ‘ khudkasht ’ is 60 variably coupled with the other 


• Bengal Law Reports, Full Bench t Bengal Law Reports, Full Bench 
Rulings, Supplement vol. I., p. 304- Rulings, Supplement vol., 232-233 ; 
306 ; The great Reut Case. The greut Rent Case. 
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terms ‘ kadimi , 9 ‘resident/ ‘hereditary/ ‘resident and here- 
ditary/ that it became very difficult to say who were privileged 
against auction purchasers, and who came within the various 
descriptions of lchudkaslit ryots. But I have no doubt that as 
explained by Mr. Justice Trevor, the original khudkasht of the 
early Regulations was simply the resident, ryot permanently settled 
in the village as opposed to the pyekasht ryot. The two words 
‘ khudkasht* and ‘ pyekasht 9 are used as correlative and as be- 
tween them including all ryots.” 

Of the other Judges, none commits himself as to the original 
status and rights of khudkasht ryots. r 

John Stuart Mill writing in a more modern time, thus speaks* 
of them : — 

“In India and other Asiatic communities similarly constituted 
the ryots or the peasant farmers are not regarded as tenants-at- 
will, nor even as tenants by virtue of a lease/ In most villages 
there arc, indeed, some ryots on this precarious footing, consisting 
of those, or the descendants* of those, who have settled in the 
place at a known and comparatively recent period : but all who 
are looked upon as the descendants or representatives of the 
original inhabitants, and even tnany more tenants of ancient date 
arc thought entitled to retaiu their laud as long as they pay the 
customary rents/ 1 

Under the Mahoxnedans. 

Under the Hindus the earliest authentic records seem to point to 
a state of things in which the gross produce of the soil was in some 
places, as of right., shared between the king, the village landholders, 
and the permanent or the khudkasht tenants who cultivated the 
lands of the village in which they resided, retaining them, during 
their lives, and transmitting them to their descendants; and in others, 
in which theie were no village landholders, between the king and 
the aforesaid tenants. In this state of things property in the 
English sense of the term, that is, the exclusive and the absolute 
disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity was in no' one 
person, f 

Coming to later times, we meet with the class of persons,* called 
the zemindars, who seem to have had no existence before the time of 
the Mahomedan conquest. The sovereign aud the permanent or 
khudkasht tenants are of course present. There were thus three 
classes of persons who claimed an interest in the soil in the Maho- 
medan period. We are not concerned at present with any anti- 
quarian research into the origin and development of the Zemindar. 

* Political Economy, Book II, Chap. t Mountstuart Elphinatone’s In dia. 
IV., 112, People’s edition. vol I, chap. 2. 
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That may form an independent subject for enquiry. We accept 
his position as recognised in later times, that iu course of time he 
acquired a property in the soil, and along with it a right of dis- 
posing of it by sale, gift and mortgage, subject, however, under any 
mode of alienation to the soveieigu’s claims for revenue. The 
following extract from Mr. Harrington is a succinct but accurate 
definition of a Zemindar:— 

“ A Zemindar," * says he, “ appears to he under the Moghul con- 
stitution and practice, a landholder of a peculiar description not 
definable by any term in our language ; a receiver of the terri- 
torial revenue of the State from the ryots aud other under-tenants 
of the land, allowed to succeed to his zemindari by inheritance, 
yet generally required to take out a renewal of his title from the 
sovereign or bis representative, on the payment of a fine of inves- 
titure to the Emperor and a Nazarana , present, to his provincial 
delegate the Nazim ; permitted to transfer his zemindari hy sale 
or gift, yet commonly expected to obtain previous special per- 
mission ; privileged to be generally the annual contractor for the 
public revenue received from his zemindari, yet set aside with a 
limited provision in land or money when it was the pleasure of 
Government to collect the rents by separate agency, or to assign 
them temporarily or permanently by the grant of a jaghir or al- 
tamgha ; authorized in Bengal since the early part of the eighteenth 
century to apportion to the pergannahs, villages aud lesser divisions 
of land within his zemindari, the abwnbs or cesses imposed by the 
Subadar , usually in some proportion to the standard assessment 
of the zemindari established by Todar Mall and others, yet subject 
to the discretionary interference of public authority, cither to 
equalize the amount assessed on particular divisions, or to abolish 
what appeared oppressive to the ryot ; entitled to any contingent 
emoluments proceeding from his contract during the period of his 
agreement, yet hound by the terms of his tenure to deliver in a 
full account of his receipts.” 

During this period the ryot had always to fight at odds with 
th€ Zemindar and a rapacious State. The settlement with him 
was always annual, whatever the settlement by the Government 
with the Zemindar might have been, ‘f His payments were regu- 
lated ostensibly by the customary rates which were known and 
registered in the Patwari’s records, and which were called the nirlc } ; 
but this advantage did not extend to those ryots who did not 
form part of the village organisation. § The customary rates 

* Harrington’s Analysis, vol. III., Directions for Revenue officers, 4. 

400. § Orissa, vol. I, 54, 55, vol. II. 232 

t Land Tenure, by a Civilian, 65-66. and 245 ; Directions for Revenue' 
j Fifth Report, vol. 1, 141, 162, 163 ; officers, 66. 
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sometimes extended to the whole pergannah, and sometimes only to 
the village. The records of those tates were known as the village 
and pergannah ryebandis* * * § If such rates did not exist for any 
puY'ticular village, a reference was made to the rates of the neigh- 
bourhood.’f" These rates corresponded to and were sometimes origi- 
nally derived, from the assul jama, and sometimes included abfvabs 
and cesses as consolidated with the assul jama . { 

The ryots, tenacious of the customary rates, were averse to 
receiving pottahs (§ or leases). When these rates slackened and 
the Gauongoe’s office fell into disuse, they could not be induced 
to receive pottahs unless at some anfiient rates, such as the usual 
village or pergannah rate, or the rate charged in a certain year, or 
paid by a certain previous holder of the land . |] Sometimes the 
pottahs fixed a rate which included all cesses, and sometimes the 
cesses were charged as an extra tax. # 

Mr. Shore says that there were two modes in which the enhan- 
ced assessment used to be fixed. One of these was to add the 
subsequent abwabs and the factions by the Zemindar (calculated 
at so much a month, or so much a rupee) to the assul, or the ori- 
ginal rate, and then to distiibute this, according to the quantity and 
quality of land held by the ryots, on the estimated or the actual 
crop. The other mode was to assess at a rate fixed for the bigliah, 
whatever might be the crop, which rate included the chief items 
of exaction or extra assessment. ** The Zemindar was, however, to 
some extent, controlled in his assessment by custom, which required 
that the rates usually paid by the village should be adhered to, 
at least in form. Nevertheless he ultimately contrived to extract 
the main portion of his profit from the surplus of his receipts be- 
yond the juina he paid. And iu this he was still further .assisted 
when he settled with Government for a term of years, and when 
consequently his yearly settlements with the ryots could not at 
all be expected to be at the same rates as he paid to Govern- 
ment, and when the cultivators did not form part of any village 
organisation, he could deal with them untrammelled at least by 
the village ryebandis. $ ^ 

The cultivator could uot be deprived of his land for not paying 
the khiraj . §§ The course prescribed in case the cultivator made 
default in payment of the khiraj , or if he abandoned the land, or 


* Land Tenure, by a Civilian, 59. 

t Fifth Report, vol. i, 163 and 164. 

X Fifth Report, vol. i, 140, 170; 
Harrington’s Analysis, vol. iii, 346. 

§ Fifth Report, vol., 23, 14 1 ; Orissa, 
•vol.. II., 242. 

|| Fifth Report, vol. ii., 140. 
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left it uncultivated, was that the Imam should endeavour to let 
the land to another cultivator, allowing him half, one-third, or 
one-fourth of the produce ; and handing over the residue, after 
payment of khiraj , to the owner. If this could not he done, he 
should give it in Moozarut (partnership), the cultivator and the 
State sharing the produce ; and after deducting the khiraj from 
the State share, the surplus was to be paid to the owner. If this 
eoorse was also impracticable, the Imam should let the land to any 
one who would cultivate it, and simply pay the khiraj. In de- 
fault of all these methods the land might be sold, and the khiraj 
paid out of the proceeds ; but the surplus must still be paid to 
the owner ; and, even if he had absconded, must be kept for him 
in case he should return. * 

Wuzeefa lands were iu fact grants made by the sovereign, 
and therefore alienabie. But Moukusuma lands, which were 
ryotti lands proper (at least they covered the fths of the State), 
could not be sold or mortgaged without the permission of the 
sovereign, -f* but they went to the heirs of the cultivators. The 
sovereign was also considered to have the right to make a grant 
of such land in some cases. % 

The Zemindar having stipulated to pay the full revenue of his 
district, and being empowered in his capacity as a Government 
represen tat-ve to authorize the cultivation of waste land ( khamar ), 
or fallow (bunjur), within his district, the revenue derived from 
such land came to belong to him as part of the revenue of his 
zemindari. If he cultivated such land by himself or hia servants, 
he took the whole of the benefit s if he permitted the villagers to 
cultivate, he took such revenue as was payable for it. § 

The distinction of ryots into khudlcasht proper, khudkasht 
chupperbund , and the pyekaahts , remained as before, and their 
rights were to some extent regulated by the customary law of the 
couutry, though, as it appears, they were much unprotected on 
account of the intervenors, the zemindars. Practically, however, 
on account of the imposition of abwaba and ceases by the State, 
many of their rights were weakened and disturbed. Their resis- 
tance was ineffectual and inoperative. 

The Pre-Decennial Settlements. 

When the ryot was thus fighting single-handed with the State 
and the Zemindar combined, the East India Company stepped in 

* Baillie’s Land Tax, xxxiiL Land 340, 343, 363. Land Tenure by a 
Tenure by a Civilian, 38. Civilian. 42, 60, 69, Patton's Asiatic 

t BaiUiVs Land Tax, xxxiv, xxxv. Monarchies, 158, Bose’s Desserta- 
% lb., xxxv. tions ; 293,294. Wilson’s Glossary 

I Harrington’s Analysis, vol. iii, Khamar. Directions for lie venue 
1 Officers, 4., 
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and took the reins of Government. Their first attempt was to 
replace the Zemindar in his former official position and protect 
the ryot. The revenue history from 1769 to 1787 discloses 
an earnest struggle on the part of the authorities to discover 
the best mode of securing revenue to the State, and yet pro- 
tecting the ryot. In >769 the Company took the first step towards 
bringing collection under their direct controi by appointing super- 
visors. * * * § The Committee directed the supervisors to enquire into the 
history of the provinces (1725-1739), and among other duties to 
ascertain the extent, production and value of khamar lands, which 
are described as lauds cultivated by^contract, of ryotti lands which 
are tenanted and cultivated by the natives on the spot, and of 
waste lands, distinguishing those which have become so from de- 
crease of population from those covered with jungles. + The 
Committee remarked that the khamar lands have no native te- 
nants, but that the Zemindar cultivates them hy contract, receiv- 
ing in return one-half or two-thirds of the produce, together with 
his advance and interest thereon, J that it is a mischievous ano- 
maly, and that the cultivators should be induced to settle upon 
the khamar lands and change them into ryotti lands. § This con- 
templates an encroachment on the Zemindar's right, who by that 
time had acquired a vested right in the khamar lands. No order 
for resumption is made, probably on the principle that the Zemin- 
dar assumed this right as an agent or official servant of the State. 

With regard to the exactions of the Zemindar, the Committee 
observe that the poor and industrious tenant is overtaxed by || 
him, that his claim should be fixed, and that pottahs should be 
granted ** specifying it. 

In 1772 it was provided by the Regulation of the 14th May 
of that year, that the revenue should be farmed fi* for 5 years from 
April 1772. The farmer was prohibited from receiving on any 
pretence larger rents from the ryot than the amount stipulated in 
the pottahs under penalty, but the State was not to demand from 
him beyond the agreed rent or rent-roll delivered with his ]e£\se. §§ 
Oppressive and pernicious abwabs were abolished, and new jit- 
wabs prohibited. !| || The Collectors were directed to prepare a 
rent-roll of each farm, arranged in perganuahs with full account of 
all changes and of the highest rent ever realised. KK The President 
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and Council were, however, anxious tlmt the farms should be let 
to zemindars, and if they did not agree to the terms proposed, to 
the highest bidder, the instructions from home being that “ they 
should not by, any sudden change alter the constitution nor deprive 
the zemindars of their former privileges and immunities/' The 
farming settlement came to an end in 1777. From 1778 to 1790 
the settlement with zemindars continued year by year. On the 
7th April 1786 the Board of Revenue directed the appointment 
of servants who were to preserve “ the ryots and other inferior 
tenants from the oppression and exactions to which they are in 
this couutry so peculiarly liable from the superior landholders and 
renters/'* By the Regulation passed on the 8th June 1787, it was 
provided that the Collector is to ascertain the rules and rates of ass- 
essment upon the ryots and to endeavour to fix upon some mode of 
regulating them upon general, fair and ascertained principles. + 
The sycr was to he abolished, and no new taxes to he imposed. J 

Thus in this transitional peiiod there was a distinct tendency 
on the part of the authorities to thrust the Zemindar back into 
his official position, till opinions changed in his favor in the 
Permanent Settlement. During this period the authorities were 
ignorant of the various and conflicting rights and interests claimed 
in the soil by contending and rival parties, and they advanced 
opinions upon uuiuvestigated subjects without always weighing 
them. Mr. Shore, writing in 1782, admitted that, although he was 
a member of the Committee, the Committee were necessarily ig- 
norant of the real state of any district. § Such was the macs of 
conflicting and groundless opinions advanced during this time 
that Mr. Field very properly refused to look at any thing “ said 
or written, or thought, or opined before the Permanent Settlement, 
or a quarter of a century before it. ” M r. O'Kinealy, however, quotes 
copiously from the despatches and State papers of this period. 
How far he is justified in doing so, how far it is fair to apply unina- 
tured theories, advanced in an unsettled state of things, to settle 
rightq and status of conflicting parties, it is for the public to 
judge. 

The Decennial and Permanent Settlements and Posterior 
Regulations. 

We now come to the Decennial and Permanent Settlement. 
A careful reader of the despatches and letters of this peiiod will 
discover a distinct change of opinion in favor of the Zemindar : 


• Colebrooke’s Supplement, 243. § Harrington's Analysis, vol. ii„ 
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on the 18th June 1780 Mr. Shore records the memorable Minute* 
which formed the basis to a great extent of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, and which was substantially the first sketch of the 
Decennial Settlement Regulations. *f* In this Minute he proposed 
to confer an absolute right in land upon the Zemiudar. In a 
further Minute (18th September 1789), relating mainly to Behar, 
he opposes perpetuity of settlement ;{ aud Lord Cornwallis 
in a Minute of the same date answers Mr. Shore. § He considers 
that Mr. Shore has " most successfully argued in favor of 
the rights of the Zemindar to the property of the soil/' and he 
is of opinion that in order to give vrflue to these rights, they must 
be made permanent. Mr. Shore || replies in another Minute of 
the same date, in which he supports his former view that ten 
years will, in the estimation of the native, be equivalent to a 
perpetuity,^ and that “ a definite term will be more pleasing 
to them than a dubious perpetuity.” ** On the same day that 
those Minutes were recorded, the rates for the Decennial Settle- 
ment of Behar were promujgated. On the 8th December 1739, 
Mr. Shore wrote a further Minute upon the general subject 
of permanency of settlement -f-j- He remarks that with respect 
to the relations of zemindars aud their tenants, the interference 
of the Government is .absolutely necessary (para. 13 of the 
Minute), but that the interference will be looked upon by the 
zemindars as an invasion of their proprietary right, 
being not consistent with each other (para. 14 of the Minute). 
In answer to this, Lord Cornwallis, in a Minute dated the 3rd 
February 1790, remarks: " If Mr. Shore means that, after having 
declared the zemindar proprietor of the soil, in order to he consis- 
tent, we have no right to prevent him imposing new abiuabs , I 
must differ from him in opinion/’ since every bigha of land 
possessed by the ryots “ must have been cultivated under 
an express or implied agreement, that a certain sum should 
be paid for each bigha of produce.” This is an argument based 
upon the comprehensive laws of contract and a legislation that- is 
based upon such broad principles has nothing in it to be impugned. 

There were four classes of ryots or cultivators whose position 
at this period ought to be considered : ls£, the kadimi lehudkashts 
or the khudkashts proper. 

2 ndly, the modern khudkaslits , or the immigrants who incor- 
porated themselves into the fiist class aud acquired their rights 
as such. 
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Srdhj, the new settlers in the village who had not yet been 
absorbed into the khudkasht* , and were therefore still pyekashts , 
and Ithly, the cultivators of the lands of the village, but not residing 
iu the village, called the pyekashts. 

We are to euquire what rules of enhancement and ejectment 
were prescribed for these ryots in the Regulations of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, and subsequently, and what were the possi- 
bilities of the creation of new khudkashts since the settlement. 

Unfortunately, however, the earlier Regulations throw very 
little light upon the constitution of the khudkasht ryots. In 
the forty-eight Regulations of 1793 no definition was given of 
their holdings and no provision was made as to how the new 
settlers of the village might acquire the rights and status of 
the khudkashts . Between 1793 and 18 IS, iu the numerous 

Regulations enacted for Bengal, the word “ khudkasht " occurs 
only once * (c. jfc, in section 60, clause 2 of Regulation VIII 
of 1793), and that also refers to the khudkasht who was found 
as such on the laud at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 
In all the other provisions made during - these 25 years in respect 
of the under renters, the generic, term “ ryot*' lias been used. 
There are only two possible theories* to explain this omission: 
(1) either the authors of the Permanent Settlement entirely lost 
or meant to destroy, the long established distinction between the 
pyekashts and khudkashts , and enacted laws and rules affording 
protection to both and maintaining no distinction between them, 
or (2), by the term “ ryot” : — + whenever used in connexion with the 
perganah rate, they intended to refer exclusively to the khudkashts , 
making provisions for them, and forgot the pyekashts , or did 
not think it necessary to legislate for them. It should be re- 
membered, that in those days there was no competition for 
laud. The khudkashts paid a higher rate of rent than the 
pyekashts , who had to be attracted to the village by more favour- 
able terms. The necessity of the time, therefore, required to 
protect the khudkashts from enhancement. The Legislature 
aid not, it seems, anticipate that in time there might grow up 
(as has actually been the case) such a strong competition for 


* We find the words pyekasht and 
khudkasht expressly used in section 
10 of Regulation XXT of 1795, but 
that Regulation refers to Benares. 

t Even now in Behar a witness in 
Court who may be a cultivator of the 
plaintiff or defendant, would stren- 
uously refuse to call himself his ryot 


unless he happens to be a dehi or 
resident cultivator. The word ryot 
means a subordinate or dependent. 
The idea seems to be that unless 
a cultivator resides in the village, 
he does not consider himself to be per- 
fectly dependent upon the Zemindar. 
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land that 'pyehiahU would pay a higher rent than the khudkashts , 
and, being subject to rack-rent, would need protection. 

Whichever of these theories may be correct, in either c&se 
as we shall presently sec, the channel for fresh creation of khud- 
kasht tenures was practically closed. 

As regards enchancement, tho “ pergannah rate ” was a limit to it 
under the IstMheory both for the pye f casht8 and the khudkashts , 
and under the 2nd theory ouly for the khudkasht ryot. 

The same law of competition explains the absence of any 
express provision for ejectment in the Regulation of 1793. 
To quote Mr. Justice Nonnan, the circumstances of the country 
have been such, that while, on the one hand, no Zemindar would 
wish to lose bis ryots, on the other, “ the ryots would cling to 
the soil ; and the contest between the parties naturally would 
be, aud I believe was, fought out in suits for enhancement, 
and not by a system of ejectmeut.* Ryots weje then the riches 
of the Zemindar, aud there was uo demand for rules and laws 
of ejectment," 

Similarly no provisions ■ were made for transfer of the ryots’ 
holdings. There was first no competition for land,f and 2ndly, 
little left to the cultivators beyond a bare subsistence after 
paying the Government revenue.J Very little, therefore, 
lmd they to sell and very few candidates were there to buy. 

Now let us analyse how under the Regulations of the Perma- 
nent Settlement the ryot stands. To begin with the khudkashts 
whose tenure existed at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
(they iuclude the first two classes of ryots mentioned above)! 
Section 60 of Regulation VI 1 1 of 1793, provided that the laudholders 
and farmers should not cancel their leases except on proof that 
they were obtained by collusion, or that the rents for the three years 
before the Permanent Settlement were below the pergannah nirk- 
bundy , or that they had coliusively obtained deductions from their 
reuts, or upon a geueral measurement of the pergannah for the pur- 
pose of equalising and correcting the assessment^ Under section 
7 of Regulation IV of 1794, which immediately followed the Regula- 
tion of 1793, such ryot (i. e the then existing khudkasftts) 
could renew their leases at the pergannah or established rates. 
On a sale for arrears of revenue, under section 5 of Regulation 
LIV of 1793, their former leases stood “cancelled” ; they could 
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however, demand a settlement a according to the established usages 
and rates of the pergannah or district in which such lands may 
be * situated.” The purchasers, on the other hand, could demand an 
engagement at the rate of the previous proprietors, but if they 
declined to enter into engagements at that rate, the purchaser 
might ask for the pergannah rate, and if they still resisted un- 
der section 29, clause 5, Regulation VII of 1799, tliQ purchaser 
might oust them. 

Mr. Justice Trevor, referring to the khudkasht ryots of the 
Permanent Settlement, observes :* “ These tenants seem, at the 

Settlement, practically and legally, though not by express 
statute, to have been divide'd into two classes, the khudkasht 
lcadimi and the simple khudkasht , or those who have been 
in possession of land for more than twelve years before the Set- 
tlement and those whose possession did not run back so long. 
Both by the Hindu 4 and Mahomedan, law, as well as by the legal 
practice of the country, twelve years have been considered suffi- 
cient to establish a ryot by negative prescription — that is, by 
the absence of any claim on the part of other persons dur- 
ing that period — and hence the doctrine which has obtained 
that khudkasht ryots in possession twelve years before the 
Settlement were, under no circumstances, not even on a 
sale for arrears of revenue, liable either to enhancement, 
of rent, or eviction from their holding, so long as they paid 
the rent which they had all along paid. The existing leases 
of khudkasht ryots at the time of the settlement ,+ who had no 
prescriptive rights were, with certain exceptions, specified in section 
60 of Regulation VIII of 1793, to remain in force until the period 
of their expiry ; and those ryots were entitled to renewal of 
their leases at the pergannah rates ; and ou a sale for arrears of 
revenue could he evicted only after declining to enter into engage- 
ment with the purchaser at the same rates/' 

As regards this pyekashts, including the new settlers of the village, 
who might subseqently under certain circumstances, or in the course 
of time, acquire the rights and status of the khudkasht 8, section 52 
of Regulation VIII of 1793, provided that the Zeiniudar might “ let 
the remaining lands of his zemindari under the prescribed 
restrictions in what manner he may think proper/’ “ What then 
are these restrictions ?” J asks Mr. Justice Campbell, and answers 
as follows : — 

“ The zemindars are to grant pottahs to the ryots which shall 

* Bengal Law Report, Full Beuch the existing khudkashts were protec- 
Rulings, Supp., p. 2i5.; The Great ed. 
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be specific as to amount and conditions. The rents paid by the 
ryots, by whatever rule or custom they may be regulated, shall be 
specifically stated in the pottahs, which, in every possible case, 
shall contain the exact sum to be paid by them. He (the Zemindar) 
shall, in concert with the ryots, consolidate the impositions under 
the name of abwab , mathot and other appellations, with the aeeul 
into one specific sum, and he shall not impose any new abwab or 
mathot upon the ryots under any pretence whatever. A ryot, 
when his rent has been ascertained, may demand a pottah, and 
the pottahs must all be settled by the end of the year 1198. Again, 
all leases made previous to the conclusion of the settlement (aiid 
not obtained by collusion, &c.) are to remain in force till their 
expiration, and no proprietor shall cancel the pottahs of the 
khudkasht ryots except upon proof that they have been obtained 
by collusion,*’ &c* 

The pyekaehts , including the new settlers of the village, were thus, 
uuder section 52 of Regulation VI II of 1793, to hold on at the 
rate which they have either expressly or impliedly contracted to 
pay to the Zemindar. Under section 7 of Regulation IV of 1794, 
they were entitled to the renewal of their pottahs, if cancelled 
under Regulations X and I*Y of 1793, and to such renewal at the 
pergannah rate. Under section G of Regulation IV of 1794, if a 
dispute arose between them and the Zemindar regarding the 
rates of the pottahs, it should be determined “ according to the 
rates established in the pergannah for lands of the same description 
and quality as those respecting which the dispute arose." On a 
sale for arrears of revenue, under Regulations X and IV of 1793, 
section 5, their leases would he cancelled, but they were entitled 
to a renewal of their leases by a purchaser at the pergannah rate. 
Should they refuse to hold at the pergannah rate, under clause 
5, section 29, Regulation VII of 1799, they could be evicted at 
once. On a sale of other kind, under clause 5 of section 29 of 
Regulation VII of 1799, they could demand pottahs from the 
purchaser at the rate at which they paid to the former in- 
cumbent. 

Mr. Justice Trevor, however, seems to think that the Regulations 
of Bengal did not provide for the pyekaeht ryots. They provided 
only for the khudlcashts. 

“ Khudkasht ryots,” he observes, f “ whose tenancy commenced 
subsequently to the Decennial Settlement are entitled to hold on 
at the rate which they have either expressly or impliedly 

* Regulation VIII of 1 793, sections Rulings, Supp. Vol. 215.216: The 
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contracted to pay during the incumbency of the Zemindar * 
who granted the pottah and of his representatives, whatever that 
rate may be ; and on a sale for arrears of revenue, they also arc 
entitled to a renewal of their leases by a purchaser at the 
pergannah rate. Should the rate in the engagement cancelled by 
the sale have been below that figure, they can only be evicted 
on refusing to renew the pergannah rates. Moreover, it was enacted 
generally by section G of Regulation IV 7 of 1794. that if a dispute 
arises between the ryots and the persons from whom they may 
be entitled to demand pottahs regauling the rates of the pottahs, it 
should be determined in the Dewauy Adawlut of the Zillah in which 
the lands were situated according to the rates established in the 
pergannah for lands of the same description and quality as those 
respecting which the dispute arose." 

•f Again, “ as to pyehasht ryots, they are nowhere expressly 
mentioned in the iaws referring to Bengal. If they held under 
pottah at the time of the settlement, they were entitled to hold 
them till the expiry of the lease under the comprehensive terms 
of clause 1 , section 60, Regulation VUI of 1793, which included 
even them. In section 10, Regulation LI, of 175)5 which referred 
to Benares, they are expressly mentioned, and they are declaied to 
be equally entitled wirh khudkasht rvots to have their pottahs 
renewed at the established rates, provided the proprietor of the 
former chooses to permit them to cultivate the land held by 
them, which they have the option to do, or not to do, as they think 
proper, on the expiry of all pyekasht leases. In Bengal, the rates 
of pyeasht ryots at the present date, though it seems to have 
been different formerly, are generally above the pergannah rates. 
They have always been considered to have no rights independent 
of the particular engagements under which they hold ; and those 
being cancelled they are liable to immediate eviction” 

Whatever may be the view entertained by Mr. Justico Trevor 
as regards the pyekashts , there is no doubt, as the quotation 
just made fully shows, that he holds that the lchudkashts , whose 
teoancy commenced since the Decennial Settlement, could only 
hold at the rate which they expressly or impliedly contracted to 
pay to 'the Zemindar ; in other words, that they were subject to 
section 52, Regulation VIII of 1793. The question is important 
in the. way that, if the Permanent Settlement gave a right to the 
Zemindar to treat his khudkaslit ryot as one with whom he could 
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deal upon agreement and contract only, any provision that would 
propose to confer a right upon him independent of the Zemindar, 
would be looked upon by the latter as an encroachment upon 
his vested rights. There has been a division in the camp of the 
Rent Law Commissioners on this point : Mr. Field holding that 
the restrictions alluded in section 52, Regulation VIII of 1793, 
extend to. Section GO, and Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy 
maintaining that they are confiued to section 53. The discussion 
ultimately turned into a ridiculous form, Messrs. Mackenzie and 
O’Kinealy having insisted that a colon follows section 52, and 
that, therefore, the restrictions extend only to section 53. A 
humorous writer in the Calcutta Review observed on this : — * 11 It 
is impossible to be serious when one finds grave BenatorB spending 
so much valuable time and energy in a controversy about a colon. 
In truth, it does not make the least difference in the world, whether 
section 52 is closed with a full point or a colon*: 

11 The contention of Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy is that 
section 52, which leaves the ^emindar at liberty to let the remaining 
lands in his estate in any * manner he may think proper, subject 
to certain prescribed restrictions, is to be read as connected with 
section 53, but totally disconpected from the next following sections 
including section 60, which speaks of the khudkasht ryots. The 
virtue of the colon, especially when it comes after f following/ with 
which it has some kind of elective affinity, is universally acknow- 
ledged to be very comprehensive, and there is no reason why the 
colon at the end of section 52 should be held to exhaust its 
connective virtue exactly at the end of section 53/* 

Mr. Field gives -f- this answer to his opponents : — 
li First as to the argument concerned with the punctuation 
and the supposed printer’s error, the construction of a statute 
caunot be made to depend upon the punctuation, which is not 
a part of the statute. See case quoted in Maxwell in the Interpre- 
tation of Statutes, page 35 ; and Sedgwick's work, page 225. 

“ Secondly, the last sentence of section 52 speaks of restrictions 
in the plural. It is impossible that these restrictions can be includ- 
ed in, and cease at the end of, section 53, for this section, 
contains a single restriction only.” 

Instead of confining ourselves to Regulation VIII of 1793, if 
we look to the amended Regulations for the Decennial Settlement 
passed on the 23rd November 1791,J and the preceding papers, 
we may find a more satisfactory explanation of this knotty ques- 
tion. It should be remembered, that these very regulations of 
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the Decennial Settlement were confirmed in perpetuity by the 
proclamation of the Permanent Settlement, and were reproduced 
in Regulation VIII of 1793 with slight modifications. Articles 
43-45 of this Regulation deal with the distribution of the Sudder 
Jama, and articles 50 to 54 with Istemrardars and Taluqdars. 
Article 55* then says : — “ The Zemindar is to let the remaining land 
of his zemindari under the prescribed restrictions in what manner 
he may think proper.” The prescribed restrictions are set forth 
from article 56 to article 73, + and, then, article 74 says, the 
remaining restrictions are those set forth in the prescribed 
kabuliuts. Article 63 provided that all existing leases are to hold 
good unless granted by collusion, or without authority, and article 64 
that no landholder or farmer shall cancel the pottahs of the ihud - 
ka slit ryots except on proof of their being obtained by collusion, &c. 
These two articles were compressed into one section in the Perma- 
nent Code, viz., section 60 of Regulation VIII of 1793. The word- 
ing of article 74 indicates that articles 63 and 64 were also included 
in the restrictions of article 55. , 

The very fact that section 60 lays down a general rule of 
protection for all sorts of ryots as long as their leases subsist, and 
that the provision for khudkasht ryots is only a branch of that 
general rule, considerably weakens the position of those who would 
read section 60 as totally disconnected from section 52. On a 
reference to rule 27 of the Resolutions on the Bengal Settlement, 
No. 54, printed at page 45 of the papers, relating to the Per- 
manent Settlement, which forms the basis of article 64 of the 
regulation of the Decennial Settlement, we find that it bears the 
following heading : viz., “ Provisional rule for the security of the 
ryots,” by which we understand a provision that was meant to 
meet the present need. If so, it was meant for the khudkashts, 
then on the land and abiding by existing leases. It was 
never the intention of the Legislature to extend it to khudkashts 
who might acquire their tenancy subsequently. 

We have seen that the “pergannah rate” is the only limit to 
enhancement proposed by tbe Regulations of 1793, 1794 and 
1799. Whether this was a limit only iu respect of the khudkasht 
ryots, as Mr. Justice Trevor thinks {, or a limit for all sorts of 
ryots, as others venture to think, § is not a question of much 
importance ; because in those days the khudkasht ryots bad to pay 
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higher rents than the pyekashts, and these latter had to be 
tempted by more favorable terms. Practically, therefore, they 
paid a lower rate than the pergannah rate, and the pergannah rate 
was considered the maximum to which the rent of any ryot 
could be raised. The real question, however, appears to be— was 
the pergannah fate an effectual or substantial limit? Was it 
confined to the particular portion of the produce of land to which, 
by the custom of that pergannah, the demand of the Zemindar 
was limited, or did it include the abwaba recognized by Regula- 
tion VIII of 1793, which had become consolidated with it? In 
short, did the customary rates admit of variation or enhancement, 
or how were they regulated ? On this question Mr. Justice Camp- 
bell observes * with much truth — 

“ It seems a somewhat singular omission that in the Regulations 
no provision is made for any enhancement of the pergannah rates 
payable in money. The customary or pergaiuftb rates were of 
three kinds : — 

1. Grain rates, being the original share of the produce not 
commuted into money, and which generally continued to prevail 
in the province of Beliar. 

“In 'this case as the value 'of grain increased, — if taken in kind, 
it fetched more money — if Annually struck in money at the market 
rates, more money was received; there was no need of any 
special provision for enhancement. The rent, as it were, enhanced 
itself. 

2 & 3. Money rates, more common in Bengal, i. e., when 
the grain rents were commuted into money in either of two ways 
which are distinguished in section 56, Regulation VIII of 1793, 
as follows : — 

2. “ Where it is the custom to vary the pottah according to the 

articles produced thereon (on the land;, i.e., there were established 
rates not for each kind of land, but for each kind of produce, — 
so much per bigha for rice, so much for wheat, so much for cotton, 
so much for sugar cane. In this case the Zemindar would benefit 
by the substitution of more valuable for less valuable articles of 
produce ; but, the kind of produce remaining the same while it 
increased in value, he would not benefit. • 

“ And 3, the system which it was hoped would ultimately 
prevail where the rates were fixed, not on each kind of produce, 
but on each quantity of land, and thus there was fixed a specific 
sum for a certain quantity of land, leaving it to the option of the 
ryots to cultivate whatever species of produce may appear to them 
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likely to yield the largest profit. In this case, it is evident that, 
without some mode of enhancement, the Zemindar would benefit 
neither by the introduction of new products nor by the rise in 
value of the old products, * * * 

“ It is remarkable that throughout the whole litigation of the 
long period between 1793 and 1859, no principle of enhancement 
other than a reference to existing pergannah or local jates is any- 
where to be found. * * * When the customary rates were 

enhanced, it must have been done without the least assistance 
from the law or the Courts of Judicature. In fact, however, the 
rates hav^generally been enhanced. Zemindars had great power 
over their ryots ; the interference of the law was but partial ; 
the zemindars could do much without law ; and the reliance of the 
ryots was much more on custom than on law. 

“Moreover, in this matter the zemindars had a strong equity 
on their side. Although no rule of enhancement was laid down 
by the law, it seemed hard that, as the relative value of produce 
and money altered, as produce becarpe relatively more valuable, 
and money relatively loss valuable, the Zemindar should continue 
to receive, as representing his share of the produce, a sum of 
money actually representing a smaller purchasing power, a Smaller 
quantity of grain, and smaller proportion of the produce. The 
fact seems to be that this contingency of a change in the relative 
value was omitted to be provided for. 

“ But as the country progressed, and as the Zemindar’s expenses 
increased, without a corresponding increase of income, lie had, 
according to custom and ancient rule, a strong equitable claim to a 
re-adjustment which should restore to him his own fair share 
of the produce. Power and equity being then combined, it is not 
wonderful that, in the absence of any regulated mode of adjust- 
ment, it was irregularly effected by various irregular devices 
resulting in compromise between the Zemindar and the body of 
the ryots. As Harrington puts it : ‘ every part of the transaction 
is a subject of contention ; the demands on l>oth sides are un- 
reasonable, and are fiually terminated by a compromise.’ 

“A common process seems to have been a mere repetition 
of the old process by which Teran Mall’s assessment was enhanced. 
In spite of the prohibition against adding a bwdbs or cesses to the 
consolidated rates of the time of settlement, illegal cesses (almost 
always in the regulated form of percentages, so many annas or 
pies in the rupee, or so many seers in the maund) were from time to 
time added on, and gradually annexed to the custom ; theu, as they 
became complicated and heavy, and led to resistance, a compro- 
mise was effected, and the extra cesses were merged into a rate 
somewhat enhanced, to which the ryots consented. Then, as a 
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further increase of value took place, more cesses were superimposed 
on the rates, and presently another compromise took place. 
Sometimes in one way, and sometimes in another, the rates by 
mutual compromise and consent were from time to time enhanced, 
and the pergannah rates were frequently split up into local rates 
especial to estates and Mib-di visions, according to the area of each 
new compromise. Still the now rates always had and have some 
local area. They were and are common to the body of the ryots 
of that locality. When the majority or the body of the ryots had 
consented to an equitable compromise, an enhanced local rate was 
established, and refractory individuals could be and were raised 
to that standard.” 

Mr. Justice Trevor says* : — 

“ Reverting then to the question, what the words * pergannah 
rate/ as used in the old laws, meant, I have no hesitation in hold- 
ing that it must he considered to mean the assal , or original rate, the 
rate of Teran Mall, together with the abu'ub which had been subse- 
quently levied from the tenants and recognized by the settlement. 
It is true, that tlie^e two quantities joined together did not probably 
exactly represent that share of the produce calculated in money which 
under a* pure system of customary rents, would have been developed ; 
but judging from the increased wealth of the country which had, 
from commerce and the influx of precious metals, resulted between 
the time of Teran Mall and the Decennial Settlement, the 
assessment which had been increased in one form did not probably 
differ widely from what it would have been, had the other and 
natural mode of calculating the increase been adopted. Since 
the Decennial Settlement., however, the rates of rent have adjusted 
themselves to the varying prices of the produce irrespective of 
any extraneous demand ; and the terms used in Regulation V of 
1812 have regard to the varying rates in the different localities 
which have resulted solely under the increased activity and indus- 
try caused by the comparative security obtained under the Perman- 
ent Settlement. 

“To suppose that a pergannah or local rate of rent could be 
permanently fixed in amount when the circumstances of the 
country wore improving, is to suppose an impossible state of 
things. The proportion of the produce calculated in money 
payable to the Zemindar, represented by the pergannah or local 
rate, remains the same ; but it will be represented, under the 
circumstances supposed, by an increased quantity of the precious 
metals.” 
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Regulation V of 1812 legalised what the Zemindar did by force 
and upon equitable grounds. Under section 3 of that Regulation, 
“such parts of Regulation VIII of 1793 and of Regulation IV of 
1794, as require that the proprietors of land shall prepare forms 
of pottahs, and that such forms shall be revised by the Collectors, 
and which declare that engagements for. rent contracted in any 
other mode than that prescribed by the regulations in question, 
shall be deemed to be invalid ” were rescinded, and proprietors of 
land were declared " competent to grant leases to their dependent 
Talukdars, under farmers aud ryots , and to receive corresponding 
engagements for the payment of rent from each of those classes, 
or any other classes of tehauts, according to such form as the 
contracting parties may deem most convenient and most conducive 
to their respective interests. ” They were not, however, to impose 
arbitrary or indefinite cesses under any denomination, but, “ the 
Courts shall notwithstanding maintain and give effect to the 
definite clauses of the engagement contracted between the parties , 
or in other words , enforce payment of such sums as may have 
been specifically agreed upon betiOeen them ” Section 5 having 
recited that the pergannah rates have in many instances become 
uncertain, section 6 provided, “that if any known established 
pergannah rates shall exist, the same shall serve to determine the 
amount of rent, which should he received by persons deputed to 
attach the lands on the part of Government, or by the purchasers 
at the public sales;” and section 7, provided that * in cases in 
which no established rates of the pcrgauuah or local division of 
the country may be known, pottahs shall be granted and the collec- 
tions made, according to the rate payable for laud of a similar 
description in the places adjacent ; but if the leases and pottahs 
of the tenants of an estate generally, which may consist of an 
entire village or other local division, be liable to be cancelled 
under the rules above noticed, new pottahs shall be granted, and 
the collections made at rates not exceeding the highest rates paid 
for the same land in any one year, within the period of the three 
last years antecedent to the period at which the leases may be 
dhncelled.” Section 9 declared that no such enhancement could 
be m%de without serving a notice upon the tenant in the first 
instance. 

We have thus seen that from the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment the zemindars have been free to make such arrangements 
and contracts as pleased them regarding all lands in which no 
rights were held by ryots or others at the time of the settlement ; 
consequently the new settlers of the village since the settlement 
were also subject to the contract terms imposed by the Zemindar. 
Of course, they, as well as the pyekasht ryots, could claim to hold 
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at the pergannah rate, bub according to the process described by 
Mr. Justice Campbell, new cesses were imposed thereupon, and 
the customary reut was varied or enhanced ; and under Regula* 
tion V. of 1812 the Zemindar and all the ryots (including the 
khudkaskts) could legally enter into a specific contract, though that 
contract might override the pergannah rate. The effect of these 
rates was a* complete stoppage of fresh creation of khudkasht 
rights. Perhaps the authors of the Regulations did not intend 
to iuterfere with custom, and perhaps it was still possible that 
khudkasht rights could grow up now and then by custom, hut 
the holders of such rights were in. a very unfavorable situation 
for enforcing them, having had to contend with a Zemindar whose 
rights had been recoguised by the Government, while their 
own rights had been left to take care of themselves, the right to 
Government interference being withdrawn except in specified 
cases. Custom on this occasion had to fight with legalized power. 
Where the Zemindar had any reverence for the old custom, and 
while there was no competition for land, probably, custom would 
protect these tenants. But* with the progress of time, as competi- 
tion for land grew stronger and stronger, the question of interest 
being involved, and the Law. having invested the Zemiudar with 
powers to enhance and eject, lie would stifle their customary rights 
and check their growth. Mr. Justice Trevor says * : — 

“Thus, then, the khudkasht ryots, though they were entitled 
to pottahs at the pergannah rates by the laws of 1793 and followin'? 
years, and though uuder section 6 of Regulation IV. of 1794*, the 
courts were, in case of dispute, to determine the rate of the 
pottah according to those rates, still under the operation of the 
laws above cited, ryots might, if they pleased, bind themselves by 
specific engagements irrespective of those rates • and, of course, 
haviiig done so voluntarily, they would lie held strictly to the terms 
of their engagement." 

“The Regulation of 1812,” saysf Mr, Justice Morgan, “bv 
which the Zemindar and ryot were authorized to make engage- 
ments at any rate of rent and for any term, have been regarded 
in very different lights. On the one hand, it has been supposed, 
that they merely took away the old restriction on the Zemiudar s 
power of leasing without in any way affecting the ryots' rights ; 
while, on the other hand, they have been regarded as having 
authorized the ouster even of the hereditary ryots from the pos- 
session of their lauds when they refused to accede to any terms 
of rent which might be demanded of them, however exorbitant." 

• * Bengal Law Report, F. B. Rul- t Bengal Law Report, F. B. Rul- 
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Mr. Justice George Loch held that under the old Regulations 
it. was the khudkaaht kadimi ryots who had right of occupancy. 
Interrogated “ who were these khudkasht kadimi ryots, ” he says : — 
“ They were evidently ryots who were on the estate cultivating lands 
of the village in which they resided at the time of the Decennial Set- 
tlement. They were not ryots whose engagements date from a period 
after that settlement, who were settled by the first engager or his 
representative subsequent to the settlement ; for such tenures 
were liable to be cancelled by the auction purchaser. They were 
the ryots’ holding and cultivating the lands in the village in which 
they resided at the time of the settlement of the estate, and as 
such they and they alone are ryots who have a prescriptive right of 
occupancy. All other ryots subsequently settled, though now re- 
siding in the village and cultivating lands of the village, though 
entitled to be called khudkaaht from the circumstances, are not 
kadimi , and are either tenants-at-will or tenants for a term, ac- 
cording as they hold their lands on lease or otherwise. We may, 
I think, look through the length ajnd breadth of the Regulations, 
and we shall find nothing that declaies a ryot settled on an estate 
subsequent to the Decennial Settlement to be other than a tenant- 
at-will, nothing that recognizes in such a ryot any prescriptive 
right of occupancy ” 

In Regulation VIII of 1819 (Putnee Talook), we fiud 
express mention of the term 11 khudkasht ” for the second 
time. By that time it appears that the khudkasht rights had 
come to be looked upon as rights accrued not only by 
residence in the village but also by succession. They are noticed 
in section 2, clause 3, which provides that nothing in that Regula- 
tion shall eutitle the purchaser at a public sale for arrears of rent 
of an intermediate tenure to eject a khudkasht ryot or resident 
hereditary cultivator , nor to cancel bond- fide engagements made 
with such tenants by the former holder without proof in a suit by 
the purchaser that a higher rate would have been demandable at 
the time such engagements were made by the purchaser’s prede- 
cessor. Section 18, clause 5, excepts such ryots from the operation 
of clauses 2 and 4 of that section, which provide for sending a 
sezavJal to attach the lands of intermediate holders and to collect 
rents in case of default, provided a summary suit had been institut- 
ed, and which also make provision for cancelling the leases of such 
holders. The khudkasht ryots may be proceeded against by arrest, 
a summary suit or distraint. These latter provisions were repeal- 
ed by Act X of 1859, section 1. “But,” says* Mr. Justice 


* Bengal Law .Reports, F. B. Kul- The Great Rent Cade, 
fogs, Supplement vo)., p. 219 ; 
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Trevor, * when Regulation XI of 1822 was passed, the use in 
section 32 of that Jaw of the terms khudkasht kadimi ryot % or re- 
sident and hereditary ryot with a prescriptive right of occupancy, 
to designate the cultivator who would not be liable to eviction on 
a sale for arrears of revenue, * gave rise to the doctrine, that khud- 
kasht ryots who had their origin subsequent to the settlement 
were liable to eviction, though, if not evicted, they, under section 
33, could only be called upon to pay rents determined according to 
the law and usage of the country ; f and also that possession of all 
ryots whose title commenced subsequent to the settlement was 
simply a permissive one, that is, onfi retained with the consent of 
the landlord. J Again, by Act XII of 184*1, and Act I of 1845 
(which repealed the former), a purchaser acquired his estate free 
of all encumbrances which had been imposed on it after the time of 
the settlement ; and he is entitled, after notice given under section 
10 of Regulation V of 1812, to enhance at discretion, anything in 
the Regulations to the contrary notwithstanding, the rents of all 
under-tenures in the said estate, and to eject all under-tenants § 
with certain exceptions, amongst which are the khudkasht kadimi, 
but not simple khudkasht ryots. It follows that these laws dis- 
tinctly gave the purchaser the power to eject a khudkasht ryot 
whose tenure was created after the Permatneut Settlement, and if 
not ejected, they are liable to be assessed at the discretion of the 
landlord. This word discretion entirely annihilated the rights of 
the khudkasht tenants created subsequent to the settlement in 
estates sold under these laws. It reduced them from tenants with 
rights of occupancy, so long as they paid the established rate of 
the pergannah, or the rate which similar lands paid in the places 
adjacent, into mere tenants at the will of the Zemindar, who might 
in any year eject them, and place in their stead any tenant com- 
peting for the land. It is, in short, introducing into this country 
competition in place of customary rents/' 


* 14 Nor shall the said rule be cons- 
trued to authorize any purchasers 
aforesaid to eject a khudkasht kadimi 
ryot or resident aud hereditary cul- 
tivator having a prescriptive right 
of occupancy.” Section 32, Regula- 
tion XI of 1822. 

+ 44 Nor in any respect to annul 
or diminish the title of the ryots to 
hold their lands subject to the pay- 
ment of fixed rents or rents deter- 
1 minable by fixed rates, aceoiding to 


the law and usage of the country.* 
Section 33, Regulation XI of 1822. 

X Sudder Dewani Decisions for 
1856, pp. 617—628. 

§ Here Mr. Justice Trevor quotes 
the exact words of Section 27 of Act 
XII of 1841. The exception says : 
44 Lands held by khudkasht or kadimi 
ryots having rights of occupancy at 
fixed rent or rents assessable accord 
ing to fixed rules.’' 
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Act X. of 1859. 

Buch was the state of the Law when Act X of 1859 was passed, 
under the power, it is said, which the Governor-General in Council 
had reserved to himself in the 7th article of the Proclamation in- 
serted in Regulation 1 of 1793, of enacting, whenever he might 
deem it proper, such Regulations as he might think necessary 
for the protection and welfare of the ryots and cultivators of the 
soil. They were in the opinion of the Legislature insufficiently 
protected ; hence, the new law which re-enacted with modifica- 
tions certain old laws rescinded by it, and which, moreover, as we 
shall see presently, interfered with the rights of the zemindars us 
laid down in the legislation of the previous thirty years. 

“At the time of the passing of Act X of 1859,” says* Mr. 
Justice Campbell, “ the state of things was this : The tenures and 
rents of the ryots were still for the most part regulated by the old 
customs of the former times. But two things specially required 
legal definition : — 

“ First . — There was doubt as to the mode or prescription by 
which a khudkasht or occupancy tenure was acquired, and which 
tenures were of this character. It was not certain whether mere 
settlement in the village on the ordinary terms, without limitation 
of tenure, gave such a right, or what length of prescription esta- 
blished that right. The various sale laws had also introduced a 
large element of confusion, different estates being variously affect- 
ed, according to the date of sale. And, what is perhaps most im- 
portant of all, owing to the absence of public records in Bengal, 
the perishable nature of private defence, and the discredit attach- 
ing to private documents and oral evidence in this country, it was 
very difficult to prove whether a ryot's holding was really ancient, 
or what was the date of its creation ; the oldest holdings were 
imperilled by the absence of proof. 

“ Second . — There was an entire want of any regulated and de- 
fined legal mode of enhancing the customary money rates. 

• * * * 9 • 

» 

" Section 6 declared that twelve years’ holding was to be taken 
as the test of a prescriptive right of occupancy, unless the pre- 
sumption was contradicted by an express written contract (Section 
7.) That was a protection in favor of the ryot, settling all doubt 
as to the rights of those who had held bo long. 

“ Sections 5, 13 and 17 declared the right of the Zemindar to 
enhance the rents of all nnder-t£nures which had either submit- 
ted to enhancement since the Permanent Settlement, or had been 

* Bengal Law Reports, F. B, Rul- The Great Rent Case. • 

lings. Supplement vol., p. 257 
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created without specific stipulation, since that period, provided 
that it was proved that the former rent was not fair or equitable, 
and that the grounds of enhancement should be confined to cer- 
tain particular grounds specified in section 17. 

“ At first it appears to have been inteuded to confine these 
grounds to two, in accordance with the letter of the old Regula- 
tions, viz : — ’ 

1. That the rent paid by any ryot was below the prevailing 
rate paid by the same class of ryots in the places adjacent, and 

2. That the ryot held more land than he paid for. 

u But before the Bill finally passed, a third very equitable 
ground of enhancement was added, giving the Zemindar the right 
to claim an inci eased rent in consequence of the increased value 
of the produce — an increase which both the old custom of division 
of produce would have given him, and the subsequent practice had 
in fact without express provision of law more or less given him. 
Enhancement might henceforward be awarded on the specific 
ground that the value of the produce or productive powers of land 
have been increased otherwise than hy the agency and atthe expense 
of the ryot. This was a new provision in favor of the Zemindar. 

“ It appears, then, that the. principal provisions of Act X were 
in fact those by which on' two points the hitherto rough and some- 
what uncertain written practice was reduced to definite law, in one 
case, in favor of the ryot, by defining the prescriptive right of oc- 
cupaucy ; in the other, in favor of the Zemindar, by acknowledg- 
ing the right to enhancement on the ground of increase of the 
value of produce.” 

Section 1 of Act X of 1859 rescinded a U those Regulations 
which laid down the rights of khudkasht or permanent resident 
ryots; Regulation IV of 1794 and V of 1812, as to the rates at 
which they were entitled to pottahs, were repealed, and such parts 
of section 2G of Act I of 1845 (which repealed Act XII of 1841) 
as related to the enhancement of rents aud ejectment of tenants 
by purchasers of an estate sold for arrears of Government revenue 
were modified. 

Section 3 enacted that ryots who hold lands at fixed rates of 
rent which have not been changed from the time of the Permanent 
Settlement are entitled to receive pottahs at those rates, and section 
4 raised the presumption that the land has been held at a certain 
rent from the Permanent Settlement on proof that it has not been 
changed for the lost 20 years. These sections, therefore, replaced 
the khudkasht kadimi ryots who were declared as being entitled to 
hold at fixed* rents. Such khudkashts whose tenures really did not 

* They were not liable to eject- transfer of their tenure, 
ment, and nothing is said about the 
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exist at the time of the Permanent Settlement, but who can give 
unrebutted evidence of their holding at an unchanged rent for 
20 years are also entitled to the advantage of these provisions. 
And the sections are so broadly worded, that unless we read them 
with the repealed laws, even pyekashts ( if under peculiar cir- 
cumstances they might have held at an Unchanged rent ) could 
claim advantage of these provisions. 

Section 5 of Act X of 1859 provides that ryots having 
rights of occupancy, but not holding at fixed rates, as described 
in the two preceding sections, are entitled to receive pottahs at fair 
aud equitable rates ; and in case of dispute, the rate previously 
paid by the ryot shall be deemed to be fair and equitable, unless 
the contrary "be shown iu a suit by either party under the pro- 
visions of this Act. If, however, the neighbouring ryots of the 
same class pay for similar laud a higher rate of rent, that rate 
becomes fair and* equitable ; or, if he should be in possession of 
more lands than he pays for, he should be equitably assessed for 
the surplus ; or, if the value of the produce or productive power 
of the land has increased otherwise than by bis agency 7 , tbe Zemin- 
dar should equitably get an advantage of it. Hence sections 
13 and 17 of Act X of 1859, in accordance with the letter of the 
old Regulations and the equity of the circumstances, provide 
that ryots having rights of occupancy are liable to enhancement 
if their rates are below tbe prevailing rates of the neighbourhood 
payable by the same class of ryots for similar lauds, if the 
value of the produce or the productive power of the land has 
increased otherwise than by their agency, or if the quantity of 
land held by them is proved by measurement to be greater than 
the quantity for which rent has been previously paid by them. 
These grounds are practically the grounds on which the rent of 
the khudkasht could be enhanced under the old Regulations. 

But, who are the ryots who will be considered to have ac- 
quired rights of occupancy in tbe land ? 

Then follows section 6 by which it is enacted, that " every ryot 
who has cultivated or held land for a period of twelve years, has a 
right of occupancy in the land so cultivated or held by him, whether 
it be h*eld under pottah or not, so long as he payB the rent payable 
on account of tbe same ; but this rule does not apply to khamar , 
nijjote or seer land belonging to the proprietor of the estate or 
tenure, and let by him on lease for a term, or year by year, nor 
(as respects the actual cultivator ) to lands sublet for a term, 
or year by year, by a ryot having a right of occupancy. The 
holding of the father or other person through whom a ryot inherits 
shall be deemed to be tbe holding of the ryot within the meauing 
of this sectiou.” 
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This provision substantially restores the khudkasht ryot 
to his former position, for, probably, in Hindu times, as we 
have already seen, a ryot who had cultivated the same 
holding for twelve years would have been considered to have 
given the pledges required to protect him from ejectment so- 
long as he paid the Vent. It was also evidently following the 
principles of the ancient system that the khamar , nijjote aud seer 
land were excluded : such laud being in the immediate occupation 
or cultivation of the Zemindar, or, if not in his immediate oc- 
cupation or cultivation, not occupied by kliudkashts. But the 
effect of this section went further.* Not only does it protect the 
khudkasht , but it does confer a right of occupancy upon a 
2 yyekasht who has cultivated land for twelve years. We have 
neither time nor space to discuss the important question whether 
section 6 of Act X of 1859 operates by way of encroachment 
upon the Zemindar’s right as vested by the Peimauent Settlement, 
but we have no hesitation in stating that that section, by conferring 
occupancy right upon the jjr/ekaalits as well, created a right which 
they did not possess in the Hindu or Mahomedan times, or in the 
earlier part of the British reign. This section also suggests the 
fact that when Act X of 1859 came into operation, the Legis- 
lature intended to destroy the conception of a village (which was 
the ruling idea in ancient times respecting the distribution of soil), 
and the distinction between resident and non-resident cultivators 
of the village. This view is confirmed also by section 7, Act X 
of 1859, which declares that “nothing contained in the last 
preceding section shall be held to affect the terms of any written 
contract for the cultivation of land entered into between a land- 
lord and a ryot when it contains any express stipulation contrary 
thereto. ,, 

Ejectment. 

It should be observed, however, that the right of occupancy 
itself is not defined, and it is not expressly said that the occupancy 
ryot cannot he ejected, though that may be inferred ; and section 
21 of Act X of 1859, re-enacted by section 22 of Act VIII of 1869 
(B. C.) provides that no ryot having a right of occupandy Bhall 
be ejected otherwise than in execution of a decree or order under 
the Act. This section relates to ejectment for arrears of rent 

Transferability. 

Act X of 1859, as I have already remarked, does not define a 
right of occupancy. It provides that the ryot holding for the pres- 
cribed period “ shall have a right of occupancy in the land so long as 
he pays the rent.*' The right is not expressed to be heritable ; but it is 
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provided that “ the holding of the father or other person from 
whom a ryot inherits shall be deemed to be the holding of the 
ryot withiu the meauing of this section.” 

“ The clear meauing of this/’ says * Mr. Bell, “ is that in 
coinputiug the period of twelve years, the ryot who succeeds 
to liis father’s land shall be permitted to reckon the period 
of his father’s occupation as his own. The section does not 
refer to cases in which occupancy rights have been acquired, it 
merely lays down the couditions uuder which they are to ho 
acquired. The law is absolutely silent as to the manner in 
which these rights, when once acquired, are to be transferred/’ 
Indeed, the literal meaning of the terms used in section 6 would 
not necessarily include au hereditary quality in the right. Besides 
the right being one created by Statute, although analogous in some 
respects to the right of the khudkashts , its nature caunot be ascer- 
tained by reference' to the rights of the khudkaahts or to custom. 
Occupancy tenants may of course have customary or other rights 
in addition ; but it is difficult to see how these can exist in 
determining their rights as occupancy ryots. Apparently, the 
strict terms on which the right is bestowed would be satisfied by 
giving the ryot a personal right neither hereditary nor transferable. 
Accordingly Sir Barnes Peacock, in one case, doubted whether 
a right of occupancy was heritable,-}- but it has been now settled 
that the right of occupancy is transferable by inheritance, but in 
no other way. In the Full Bench case of Narendra Naraiu 
Chowdry, vs. lsban Gliunder Sen, 13 Bengal Law Ileporis, page 274, 
it has been decided that the statutary light of occupancy is not 
transferable as such. This decision is grounded upon the personal 
nature of tiie right. Thus Chief Justice Couch says, ,c it is a light 
to be enjoyed ouly by the person who holds or cultivates aud 
pays the reut, and has done so for a period of 12 years,” aud again, 
41 the ordinary construction of words (in section 6) appears to me 
to be that the right is only to be in the person who has occupied 
for twelve years, and it was not intended to give auy right of 
property which could be transferred.” This view has been more 
fully developed by Mr. Justice Phear in the following judg- 
ment + 

“ As the authorities stand, this question seems to be one of some 
nicety, and in considering it there is need to bear in mind that 
the relations between the Zemindar and the ryot are not generally 


* Bells’ Landlord and Tenants' Act, Durga Sundari vs. Brindaban Chundra 
p. 20-21. Sirkar Chowdry, 2 Bengal Law 

t Ajoodliya Pershad vs. Mussamut Reports, App. 37. 

Emam Bindie, 2 Indian Jurisdiction, I Bibs Sohodoron vs. Smith, 12, 
192 ; Weekly Reports, 528. Rani Eengal Law Reports, p. 82. 
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the same as those between the English landlord and tenant* 
No doubt the Zemindar has been made by legislative enactnient 
the proprietor of the land which forms his zemindari ; and as 
regards his Jbkamar , nijjote or seer land, it may be taken that the 
cultivator of the soU lias generally no other rights than those 
which he obtains as a* tenant by contract with the Zemindar: 
but with regard to the ryotti lands which constitute the bulk 
of the zemiudari, it is much otherwise. There, while the Zemin- 
dar is still proprietor of the land, the ryots of the village, as 
the combined effect of custom and legislation, have in most, if not 
in all, cases some right to cultivate* the ryotti land of the village, 
which is altogether independent of the Zemindar, and which, 
in the case of a ryot having a right of occupation, is a right to 
occupy and use the soil quite irrespective of any assent or 
permission on the part of the Zemindar. This # riglit, resting upon 
legislation and custom alone, is not derived from the general 
proprietory right given to the Zemindar by the Legislature, but is, 
as I understand, in dcrng^liou of, and has the effect of cuttiug 
down and qualifying, that right. I may say that, in my conception 
of the matter, the relation .between the Zemindar's right and the 
occupancy ryot's right is pretty much the same as that which 
obtains between the right of ownership of laud in Eugland and 
the servitude or easement which is termed profit A prtindi'e : 
although I need hardly say the ryot's interest is greatly more 
entensive than a profit d prendre. It appears to me that the 
ryot’s is the dominant and the Zemindar's the servient right. 
Whatever the ryot has, the Zemindar has all the rest which is 
necessary to complete owneiship of the land : the Zemindar’s 
right amounts to the complete owneiship of the land subject to 
the occupancy ryot's right, and the right of the village, if any, 
to the occupation aud cultivation of the soil, to whatever extent 
these rights may in any given case reach. When these rights are 
ascertained, there must remain to the Zemindar all rights and 
privileges of ownership which are not inconsistent with or 
obstructive of them. And amongst other rights, it seems to me 
clear that he must have such a right as will enable him tq keep 
the possessiou of the soil in those persons who are entitled to it, 
and to prevent it from being invaded by those who are not 
entitled to it.”* 

But it has been held that where custom allows the transfer 
of an occupancy tenure, it is transferable, f (lie test of trans- 
ferability being the original nature of the holding. 


* See Regulation VII of 1799, + Weekly Reports, 247 ; 13 fiamral 

sec. 15, cl. 7. Law Reports, 274. * 
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Thus, it will be observed, that the statutory declaration that an 
occupancy right is not transferable does uot place the khnd- 
kashts in a worse position than they were in in Hindu or Maho- 
medan times. 


Tenant-at-will. 

The old pyekashts were substantially replaced by section 8 of 
Act X. of 1859, which declared that " ryots uot having rights of 
occupancy are entitled to pottahs only at such rates as may be 
agreed on between them and the persons to whom the rent is 
payable. 1 ’ Not having a right of occupancy, this tenant has 
no right to remain in the laud, unless he can agree with the 
landlord as to the amount of rent. * But if the landlord suffers 
the tenaut to remain on the land, he can only recover from him a 
fair and equitable rate of rent.f The grouuds of enhancement 
might be those mentioned in section 18 of Act X. of 1859, or 
any other equitable and fair reason. Here we see that, instead 
of the pergaunah rate being the limit to enhancement, as under 
the Regulations, the limit proposed is fairness and equity of the 
rent claimed, and under the Great Rent Case, where the neighbour- 
ing ryots of the same class pay for similar lands a certain rate, 
that rate should be considered as fair and equitable. 


The New Rent Bill . 

This is the state of Law from 1859 up to the present day. 
The New Rent Bill now proposes, 1 st., to create a new prescrip- 
tive right of the ryot by three years’ occupation ; 2ndly t to give 
statutory declaration to the transferability of twelve years* right 
of occupancy ; 3dly 9 to define a limit which is in no case to 
be transceudent as to the rate of rent receivable by the landholders ; 
4 thly, to prescribe a progressive scale of enhancement within 
•that limit, and ot/ily, to place the tenant-at-will entirely at the 
mercy of the landholders. 

To 1 discuss at a full length the expediency of those innovations 
and the propriety of the propositions mentioned above, would 
require the scope of an independent article. What we, therefore, 
propose to offer here is merely by way of hints and suggestions. 

The first proposal is embodied in chapter IV. of the Bill, and 
is alleged to be the result of a compromise between different views 


* Marshall's Report, p. 341, 325 + 11 Weekly Reporter, 304; 1 

2 Bengal Law reports, section 15. Bengal Law Report, 25. 
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entertained by the members of the Commission. Of the seven mem- 
bers signing the final Report of the Commission, dated the 19th 
June 1880, Babu Peary Mohun Mukherji, and Mohini Mohun Roy, 
both of whom command a large experience, strongly protest 
against the innovations; Messrs. Datnpier and Field would pre- 
fer to havo chapter IV*. struck out of the Bill altogether.*' This 
chapter has, therefore, the support of three members against 
five; and if we iccollect how meagre is Babu Brojendra Kumar 
Seals note on the kliudkasht tenure, and how Mr. Harrison, 
one of the members of the Commission who did not sign the 
report, is opposed to the views* of Messrs. Mackenzie and 
O Kiuealy, we cannot help thinking that this chapter is 
solely due to these two gentlemen. If, therefore, the Government 
accept their view of the question, contrary to all ruleB of equity 
and justice, it would accept the opiuion of a minority against 
a majority. 

The reason for this proposal may he gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Mackenzie's note of the Gth January 1880:— 

“1 have already admitted that it is perhaps in the present 
day impossible ami useless to- attempt to rehabilitate the khud - 
kashts or resident ryot tytidem verbis , and I have said that I 
think that we must be content now to adopt a prescriptive test 
of residence. But holding as I distinctly do, that long time was not 
of the essence of the ordinary hhudkasht's title, I would make the 
term of prescription necessary to entitle a ryot to the occupancy 
rights of the old khuJ/cashts a reasonably short one ; just long 
enough, in fact, to give reasonable evidence of his intention to culti- 
vate permanently the lands he rents. I have suggested that three 
years is a sufficiently long term to raise this presumption of in- 
tention to settle, and should entitle any ryot to a right of occu- 
pancy, not of course in khamur, utbundy or similar lands, but 
in the ordinary village jote lands/’ 

So Mr. Mackenzie and his opponents are agreed, that some 
length of time should be fixed to give reasonable evidence of 
an intention to permanently settle. The question, therefore* 
stands thus : Does twelve years or three years* occupation 
give such evidence? It is a question of fact which should 
be considered in connection with the state of the country. 
The period of prescription in case of land has always been 
twelve yeans in India, and this had probably some influ- 
ence in determining the period chosen by Act X of 1859 In 
the Report of the Select Committee of tho Legislative Council 
which settled the details of Act X of 1859, the Committee 
.observes : ,f But it has been pointed out by the Western Board 
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tbat residency is not always a condition of occupancy ; and it 
appears that after much enquiry, it was perserihed by an order 
of the Government of the North-Western Provinces in 1859, as 
most consistent with the general practice and recognised rights, 
that a holding of the same land for twelve years should be 
considered to give a right of occupancy. We have followed this 
precedent, and altered the section accordingly.” Mr. Justice, 
Trevor, in the Great Rent Case, says : — “ Both by the Hindu and 
Mohamedan Law, as well as by the legal practice * of the country, 
twelve years had been considered sufficient to establish a* right hy 
negative prescription, — that is, by the absence of any claim on the 
part of other persons during that period, and hence the doctrine 
which has obtained that khudkasht ryots in possession twelve 
years before the settlement were under no circumstances, not even 
on a sale for arrears of revenue, liable either to enhancement of 
rent or eviction from their holding, so long as they paid the rents 
which they had all along paid.” In a Minute in support of the 
Decennial Settlement, Mr. Shore said, that ten years is in the 
estimation of the native equivalent to a perpetuity ."f* If, then, the 
former of Act X of 1859 tixed a right to a permanent occupancy 
by an occupation of 12 years, th£y .were reasonably within the 
mark, and had strong precedents to follow. What precedent 
has Mr. Mackenzie for the limit of three years proposed by him ? 

If Mr. Mackenzies rule is open to the objection of being dogmatic 
and arbitrary, Mr. Reynolds' proposal is open to the objection 
that it is unsuited to the improved state of the country and 
will practically operate to the detriment of the tenant In 
his memorandum, he observes : 11 The provisions of chapter IY 

(of the Rent Commission Bill) have been universally disapproved, 
and the entire chapter has been omitted from the revised Bill. 
But it must be understood that this omission has only been 
possible in view of the wide definition of an occupancy ryot 
which has been adopted in chapter III, If the right of occupancy 
is conceded to all resident ryots, it is unnecessary to make special 
••provision for the case of ryots who have held for more than 
3 years.” Section 19 of Mr. Reynolds' Bill, therefore, provides 
that every settled ryot has a right of occupancy in the laud which 
he holds or cultivates as a tenant, whether such land be held under 
a lease or otherwise,” and explanation f declares that " a settled 
ryot is a ryot who lias fixed habitation in the village estate in 
which he holds or cultivates as a tenant, or whose fixed habitation 
is within a distance of two miles from the lands which he holds 

* Colebrookes’w Digest of the Regu- f Fifth Report, Vol. I, 695. 
latiom Vol. iii. 9 page 4 
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or cultivates as a tenant.” This proposition virtually proceeds 
on the asumption that, in legislating for the landholders and 
cultivators of the present day, the Government propose to 
legislate for the true descendants and successors of the khudkashts 
of the Hindu village community and of the zemindars of 1793. 
How with the progress of time in most parts of Bengal there 
exists no village community. In former days there was a scarcity 
of cultivators ; the competition was not for lands but for tenants ; 
with the progress of time the scale has turned, and now there is a 
competition for land, not for cultivators. Even in the old days, an 
immigrant could be admitted into *the village only by consent 
of the village community. Mr. Reynold’s definition overlooks 
the fact that there is a strong competition for land in the 
present day, and under his definition any immigrant who 
makes a fixed habitation for the time would . acquire the rights 
of a Ichudkaaht, though the village community, or the Zemin- 
dar who now stands for the village community, would not 
consent to admit him as. ft member of the village. "Fixed 
habitation,” again, has not been defined, and if the Courts are 
to exercise their discretion as to what is fixed habitation, and 
if they would interpret the term from the history of past legis- 
lation, anything but a satisfactory conclusion is possible for the 
tenant. 

Secondly, it is proposed to make twelve years’ right of occupancy 
transferable without the consent of the landlord. We have already 
shewn that in the Hindu and Hahomedan period khudkasht 
tenures were not transferable. The same reason of an absence of 
competition for land might have been at the root of this 
state of things. The so-called strongest argument for the statu- 
tory change now proposed is said to be the tendency of occupaney 
tenures to become transferable, — which means in other words, that 
there has now grown up a competition for land, and lands have 
acquired a marketable value. Undue prominence seems to have 
been given to the materials that were placed before the Commis- 
sion about this tendency. It is said, that in most districts of Bent 
gal, ryots’ holdings are daily sold by the Courts in execution of 
decrees. The explanation is very easy : most of these sales happen 
to be at the instance of the Zemindar. The question is not whe- 
ther occupancy tenures are daily sold at the instance of the 
Zemindar, but whether they are sold independent of him, and 
contrary to his will. I believe that, in all the enquiries made on this 
point throughout Bengal, this point has been sadly missed. The 
materials that the Civil Courts of the different districts have fur- 
nished have no value for the question in issue, because no inquiry 
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was made as to whether those sales were independent, or at the 
instance of the Zemindar. * 

The most formidable argument, however, against transferability 
of occupancy holdings is what is numbered 12 by Mr. Field, 
viz. t that the zemindars will be unable to choose their own ryots,. 
Mr. Field ridicules this argument by saying — “ If the Legislature 
would properly listen to this argument, of freedom of choice, it 
would be bound, in order to be consistent, to alter the native 
marriage laws . 99 We are not sure if Mr. Field meaut to be 
humorous by this remark, but wc know for sure that Mr. 
Justice Phear in the case of Bibi Sohowda vs. Smith, 
12 Bengal Law Reports, p. 82, based f his decision against 
transferability expressly upon this argument. Indeed, Mr. 
Field see ms not to have weighed the importance of this argu- 
ment, loosely put down by himself: The idea of property involves 
two primary ingredients, viz., the right of occupation, and the right 
of alienation. The occupancy ryot has the former, and if you 
invest him with a right of alienation also, you convert him into a 
sub-proprietor. Under the present law. the Zemindar lias a right 
against his power of alienation, aright (to quote Mr. Justice 
Phear) “ to keep the possession of -the soil in him alone who is 
entitled to it, and to prevent it from being invaded by those who 
are not entitled to it. ,J This power is loosely expressed by saying 
that the Zemindar has a right to choose his own ryot. 

In pleading for the transfer of occupancy tenures, Mr. Field must 
have forgotten the following passage J which he wrote in 1875 : — 

“Ryots having a right of occupancy are also more and more 
getting into the habit of sub-let ting, and thus a fresh class of 
petty middlemen, iguoiantaud useless, if not absolutely pernicious, 
is being created. Whatever be tbe merits of the Permanent Set- 
tlement, it is obviously unfair to the zemindars that this class 
should in this way appropriate the increase. It is further impoli- 
tic, because it tends to rack-renting and the creation of wretched 
cottiers. It would not he unreasonable to enact that any ryot 
< regularly subletting his land should forfeit his right of occupancj'. 
In Bibi Sohowdowa and others vs. M. Smith, 12 Bengal Law 
Reports, 82, it was held that when a ryot having a right of occu- 
pany transferred his rights, the Zemindar could sue the transferee 
to recover possession of the soil. Leasing is only another form of 
assignment. There are many arguments in favor of the policy, 

* There should have been also an t The full Judgment has been 
enquiry as to whether the sales in quoted ante. 

Court, not at the iustauce of the Zemin- % Field’s Regulation (1875), note, 

dar, were recogniqpd by him* p. 59, 
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which protected the actual cultivator : there are none that I 
know, which would justify his conversion into a petty middle- 
man. ” 

Sir Richard Garth is more forcible in his minute of the 8th 
January 1880: — 

“ Now, ” he says, a however wise or politic this provision (section 
6, Act X of 1859) might have been, it seems to me impossible to 
deny that it operates as an invasion of the landlord’s right as con- 
ferred upon him by the Permanent Settlement ; and the only 
equitable ground upon which such an invasion could be justified 
would seem to be this, that if a ryot has approved himself us a 
good tenant by cultivating his land and paying his rent satisfac- 
torily for so long a period as twelve years, it was only fair to him 
and no real injustice to the landlord, to continue him in his 
occupation and prevent his beiug ejected, without some sufficient 
reason. 

But assuming this to be the true view of the matter, what 
becomes of the justification • for iuvadiug the landlord’s rights, 
if the ryot is to be allowed, as soon as he has acquired his right 
of occupancy, to get rid of it altogether? If the equity to the 
landlord consisted in his having permanently secured a good 
tenant, what becomes of the equity if you allow the ryot to 
transfer his interest?” 

Thirdly and Fourthly , the Commission propose to fix a limit 
to the maximum rent claimable by the landlord from his tenant 
and to define a progressive scale of enhancement within that 
limit. 

It is assumed, in the first instance, that in the interests of a 
prosperous peasantry, the ruling idea which the Commissioners 
had in view in framing the Bill, the rents must be settled . “ They 

arc settled only,” they go on to say, “(1) by custom, or (2) by com- 
petition, or (3) by law.” Custom, the most unchangeable factor 
in Indian society, they ignore, because it is liable to change 
on account of the disturbing influence of the revenue sales, thus 
going beyond the Permanent Settlement ; competition, they ignorer 
because it has a tendency to bring in starvation and poverty in a 
populous country ; so they resort to an express law or artritrary 
rule: if the Legislators of the present day would replace 
the ryot into his former position as regards fixity of tenures — 
a position that he can claim only on account of the original cus- 
tom of the country, why, in determining his rent, should they refuse 
to adopt custom which in the good old days regulated it ? If, 
however, they look to the improved state of time, competition 
rent now exists to a considerable extent,* why should not they 


* Field's Uegulations, p. 5 8, note. 
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adopt that test? Where lies the justification or precedence of 
adopting an arbitrary rule fixing the rent. 

But are changes really necessary? The Rent Commissioners 
propose to fix the reut with a view to securing a prosperous 
peasantry. If under the present law such a peasantry exists, 
there remains no necessity for fresh legislation : in the very first 
year of his administration, after visiting East Bengal, Sir Ashley 
Eden, in his public address, said : “I have just returned from visiting 
the Eastern districts, and I may say ou this occasion, when my 
administration is only at the commencement, what 1 could not 
well say in a later period* without seeming to seek credit for the 
Government of which 1 am the head. Great as was the progress 
which 1 knew there had beeu in the position of the cultivating 
classes, l was quite unprepared to find them occupying a position 
so different from that which I remembered them to occupy when I 
first came to this country. They were then poor and oppressed, 
with little incentive to increase the productive powers of the soil. 
I find them now as prosperous, as independent, as comfortable as 
the peasantry, I believe, of any country iu the world ; well fed, 
well clotlied, free to eujoy the full benefit of their own labours, aud 
to hold their own aud obtain prompt’redress for any wrong.” In an- 
other address on his second visit in Behar, he bore the same 
testimony with regard to the peasantry of the country. 

Indeed, before tire Commission sat, and before the influence 
of Mr. Mackenzie prejudiced the Commission, the consensus of 
opinion was that the law as regards recovery and enhancement 
of rent should be changed in favor of the Zemindar. 

Sir George Campbell, the well known champion of the ryot, 
in his Bengal Administration Report, p. 79, says: — “The whole 
Rent Law was rescinded by Act X of 1859. The law of 1859 
reduced the powers exercised by the zemindars themselves, while 
it increased the grounds of enhancement and afforded the remedy 
of a summary process before Deputy Collectors, who were, how- 
ever, often very insufficiently qualified. Rent-suits are now trans- 
ferred to the Civil Court ; they are better tried, aud the rights 
of the ryots more respected than they were ; but, on the other 
hand/ there are now grounds of complaint that there is difficulty 
in quickly realising undisputed rents by legal process.” 

As to enhancement, Mr. C. D. Field, before he sat on the 
Commission, thus wrote in 1875 : — * 

“ When enhancement is sought on the ground that the 
rate of rent is below the •prevailing rate payable by the same 
class of ryots for lands of a similar description and with similar 


* Field’s Regulations, 63, note. 
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advantages in the places adjacent, witnesses from the vicinity 
are indispensable in order to succeed. The pergannah rate 
used formerly to be the prevailing rate, but the pergannah rates 
were declared by the Legislature more than half a century ago 
to have become very uncertain. The new law has not provided 
an adequate substitute for the provisions contained in section 
9, Regulation XXX of 1803, and sections 6, 7 and 8 of Re- 
gulation V of 1812, as to settling rates. “If there is no 
prevailing rate, which under existing circumstances gives a fair 
share of the increase to the landlord, it is necessary to take 
the remaining ground of enhancement, viz., that the value of 
the produce or the productive powers bf the land have been increas- 
ed, otherwise than by the agency or at the expense of the ryot. 
Here, if it be sought to prove an increase of the productive powers 
of the land, witnesses from the spot are necessary. The enquiries 
involved under this ground of enhancement are so extensive, and 
the production of evidence essential to success is a matter of so 
great expense, that such suits are seldom brought to a successful 
tei tn ination. The cost of sirccess in a single suit is out of all pro- 
portion to the advantage gained therein ; and where t lie ryots, 
getting to understand the principle * res inter alios actce / defend 
every individual case, the Zemindar is almost compelled to stop, 
more especially if his funds fail, which not unfrequently must 
happen, when the payment of all rent is suspended pending the 
dispute. It may he doubted if the existing procedure of a Civil 
Court is the best machinery for conducting the inquiries involved 
in this class of cases.* * 

In conclusion, it appears to us that the Commissioners would 
give all the benefits of competition to the ryot, but block up its 
course to the Zemindar. In the first innovation proposed bj T them, 
they ignore competition for land, in the second, they recoguize it, 
and in the third and fourth they again ignore it. 

As to the fifth proposal, we have simply to add that poverty in 
this country is not among peasants, but among the landless classes, 
and that the innovation now proposed is calculated to convert all 
tenant8-at-wil\ into landless vagabonds. 

K. N. R.^ 

(A Judicial Officer.) 
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Art. III.— < “THE PRESS OP CALCUTTA * 

Fifty years ago. 

]. Life of John Thomas , by C. B. Lewis . 

2. 2T%e India Gazette . 

3. Alexander's East India Magazine , December 1831. - 

4. 2%e Calcutta Quarterly Magazine and Review , 1833. 

5. The Calcutta Review , <7une 1844. 

6. Calcutta Review , October 1876. 

7. The Englishman , 1880. 

I F we accept Rickey's Gazette, which began to be published in 
January 1780, as the date of the birth of the Press in India, 
then it has just completed the first hundred years of its existence ; 
and during that period it has risen from the low level of a vile, 
scurrilous, vindictively abusive print, till to-day, in fairness of 
criticism, in ability, in wealth of resource, in enterprise, and in 
all those qualities that go to form a vigorous and independent 
Press, it ranks with that of any ■ country in the world. The 
father of the Indian Press, James Augustus Hickey, has 
been characterised as u the most objectionable rowdy that ever 
landed in Calcutta.” Hickey's Gazette was a weekly four page 
foolscap, of three narrow columns of indifferently printed mat- 
ter. When Hickey 9 8 Gazette appeared, the American war of 
independence was in progress ; there were British troops fighting 
in France and Spain ; a march from Calcutta to Bombay had been 
accomplished by the Company's and the King's troops under Major 
Goddart ; Hyder Ali was on the eve of invading the Carnatic, so 
that war news was not by any means scanty, and there was the whole 
gossip of Calcutta served up in a fashion that now-a-days would 
very much astonish the grossest scandal-monger, and horrify a 
modern drawing-room. Hickey's Gazette simply retailed the news 
of Europe and America as it found its way to India in private 
"letters and newspapers in the six months voyage round the Cape. 
It was the medium through which vendors advertised their 
wares/ and budding poets 11 waked their tuneful lyre.” Here is 
how one of the poetic joker’s appeal to Hickey to leave out his 
advertisements and serve up more poetry. 

CoufuBion to the wight that crams 

The hallowed page with tongues and hams ; 

Shall Donald come with butts and tuns, 

And knock down epigrams and puns ; 

With chairs, old cots, and buggies trick ye ? 

Forbid it Phoebus, and forbid it Hiokey. 
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In addition to this, Rickey's Gazette retailed in print, the tattle 
small talk, gossip, and general scandal, that formed in those days 
the backbone of a good deal of the talk of Calcutta society. The 
morals of the majority of the servants of the Honourable East 
India Company are truthfully, if grossly, pourtrayed in the weekly 
Rickey's Gazette of a hundred years ago ; and it was frequently 
made the vehicle of private spite, and individual, social and moral 
revelations of a character that could scarcely find their way now~ 
a-days into a public print. 

It was in the pages of this notorious paper that the Btrictly 
private arrangement was made publifc by which the wife of the 
Russian portrait-painter and adventure, Imhoff» became the wife 
of Warren Hastings, tlic first and greatest of the Governor-Generals. 
Hastings, who had, previous to this, prohibited the Post office 
authorities from distributing Hickey’s paper, syad had established 
the Gazette of India , could bear no longer. Sir Elijah Impey 
arrested Hickey, but admitted him to bail on his furnishing 
security for Its. 2,000. TliQftgh a great favourite for a time with 
a section of Calcutta society, lie could make no head-way against 
Hastings and Impey, and sunk out of sight, his latter end lost in 
obscurity. 

By its wholesale serving up of scandal and by its public an- 
nouncements of private intrigues, by inuendoes, hints and exag- 
gerated versions of attentions which ladies received from gentlemen 
not their husbands ami not their brothers, Hickey's Gazette material- 
ly aided to make Calcutta society a nest of hornets ; and Saturday 
afternoons, as well as the early morning before the sun was too 
high in the heavens, were frequently taken advantage of to get rid of 
the accumulated evil passions roused between gentlemen, who might 
be seen, commonly enough, furnished with swords and pistols, wend- 
ing their way in palanquins towards * Tolly’s Nallah, as it enters 
the Hooghly, to settle their little differences after the manner of 
Hastings and Francis ; and they not unfrequently returned with a 
pistol bullet or a sword thrust as a memento of their outing and 
a remembrancer of the region of Kidderpore. 

The Indian World , a Calcutta paper, projected and edited by 
William Duaue, an Irish- American adventurer, was distinguished 
for fearless independence and plain speaking, when neither of these 
were palatable to the servauts of the Company. Duane had made 
arrangements to leave India early in 1795 and to return to Phila- 
delphia, the city of his adoptiou. His passage was taken in the 
Hercules , and the 6nle of the Indian World and his other pro- 
perty advertised for New Year’s day of that date, when on the 27th 
December 1794, he received an invitation to Government House 
rom Captain Collins, Private Secretary to Sir John Shore, The 
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following morning, on his appearance, punctual to his engagement, 
at the residence of the Governor-General, he was arrested as a State 
prisoner at the instance of the Supreme Council, aud three days after- 
wards was shipped on board an Indiaraan. Without a single word 
of explanation aud without having auy opportunity granted him of 
hearing or rebuttiug any charge brought ‘against him ho was de- 
ported to England ; the whole of his property being confiscated, 
and himself beggared. William Duane was not a man to be snuffed 
out by deportation. He settled in Philadelphia and started and 
successfully conducted the Aurora, an American journal, which 
probably did more to foster the bitter and uncompromising feeling 
of the American citizens against the old country than auy other 
public print then in existence. 

John Silk Buckingham was a Cornish man ; and before entering 
on his career as a .Calcutta Editor, had passed through a variety 
of adventures which mark him as a man of iudnuiitahle will, 
fertility of resource and unusual mental activity. In 1813 Silk 
Buckingham traced, for the Pasha of ‘Egypt, the old canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, and probably, had funds been forthcoming, 
would have made a navigable passage through the isthmus forty 
years earlier than the great Frenchman. For the same master he 
was commissioned to purchase ships and open up trade between 
Egypt and India. This scheme also came to nothing. The Bom- 
bay traders did not believe in Egyptian Pashas and their agents j 
and Buckingham’s attempts to trade without the sanction of the 
East India Company, procured his deportation from India. 

From Egypt he again started for India, dressed as a Turk 
and speaking Arabic, through Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia ; and 
in the year 1818, during the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Hastings, there appeared “ the ablest newspaper ever published in 
India.” That paper was the Calcutta Journal and its editor was 
John Silk Buckingham. With him were connected some of the 
ablest men then in the service of India, amongst whom were Henry 
Merideth Parker, and Lawson. The Irish- American Duane had 
"not spared Government officials ; hut this roving Cornishman lash- 
ed them unmercifully. On one occasion, when a high official had his 
term of service extended, Buckingham'made the announcement to 
his readers in a circular bordered with black. Ho seized on the 
green coats worn by the Secretaries of Departments and daubed 
their wearers Gangrene of the State.” The notorious Adams, after 
the departure of Lord Hastings, passed a Regulation in the April oi 
1823, against the “ freedom of unlicensed printing,” which practi- 
cally destroyed the freedom of the Indian Press. Buckingham 
went on his own fearless way. The dooa and pawky Minister of . 
the Scotch Kirk, Dr. James Bryce, who came to India, the first 
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Scottish chaplain on the Bengal Ecclesiastical Establishment, start- 
ed the John Bull , a thick and thin defender of all things Govern- 
mental, a Tory of the Tories, The Minister wrote occasional leaders, 
the Preccuter did the printing and the Government used it to hound 
down Silk Buckingham and stifle freedom of discussion. As a 
reward for his services/ Dr. Bryce was appointed clerk of sta- 
tionery. Buckingham, in a leader, poked fun at the clerical 
editor, clerk of stationery and Missionary of the Scotch Kirk to 
couvert the heathen lying in darkness. Adams swooped, down ou 
the Calcutta Journal , withdrew Buckingham’s license and deport- 
ed him from India in the same high-handed fashion as Sir John 
Shore had treated Duane. Buckingham, like Duane, was not to be 
suppressed. On his arrival in Loudon, a subscription, to make 
good some of his large losses in India, was got up ; he lectured to 
ci owded audiences, vigorously condoinning the v monopoly of the 
East India Company, established the Oriental Herald , and for 
five years (1852-7) was member of Parliament for Sheffield. Some 
time before his death, in 1855, he was in receipt of a pension from 
the Company. 

The John Bull first made, its appearance as a daily paper 
in the June of 1821, under the name of the John Bull in 
the East. In its introductory address it proclaimed itself the 
supporter of Church and King, the contemner of private scandal, 
the counterpoise of the pernicious influence of other journals.” 
For several years after its first appearance, it occupied a conspic- 
uous place in the regard of the large party who were opposed 
to the politics of Buckingham ; and, being supported by the secret 
influence of the leading officers of the Government of India, 
it acquired a large circulation. The John Bull maintained its 
influence by the great attention it paid to its intelligence 
department. Being of course a semi-official journal, it could com- 
mand all the eailiest news, and in this respect had no rival. It 
continued its advocacy of Tory and Anglo-Indian Conservative 
politics till 1829. In that year the Half-Batta question tested its 
allegiance to the army, and its subscription list fell from 600 to 400.* 
In 1880-31 it assailed the Trades Association, and its circulation 
fell rapidly to 100. Its supplies of intelligence fell off. II was 
violently opposed to reform, which at that time was agitating 
Englishmen in all parts of the world, and it dragged on, the 
organ of the clergy and the Tory party, till the 1st of May 1833, 
when, Dr. Bryce having returned to Britain the previous year, 
it changed hands, and, from violent Toryism, passed into an advocate 
and defender of the Whigs. It supported colonization as it was 
k then called, that is, the throwing open of India to Englishmen 
'irrespective of their connexion with the East India Company, and 
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it advocated the freedom of the Press. Stocqueler bought the John 
Bully and in his hands it became the Englishman , with Peter 
Grant, John Farley Leith, and Charles Thackeray, uncle of 
Charles Mackepeace Thackeray, the well known novelist, as leader 
writers. It was at the press of the Englishman that Macaulay set 
up the rough proofs of the famous essays, Clive, Warren Hastings, 
&c., which he sent home to Napier of the Edinburgh Review . 
Of the men connected with the Englishman since it came into 
the hands of Stocqueler, it may be sufficient to mention Robert 
Adair Macnaughten who died in 1842, Cobb Hurry of the Delhi 
Gazette , Brett aud John O JBrien Sauuders, senior. A few items 
regarding the John Bull of 1833 may be interesting. The then 
editor set down the circulation at 305, and of these 104 were 
civilians, 81 military, 9 religious, 41 medical, and the remainder 
miscellaneous, of which 25 copies are put dowu under gratis, aud 
exchange copies. The establishment of the John Bull pub- 
lished also the Bengal Sporting Magazine , the Oriental Observer 
and the East India United Service Journal. 

On the decadence of Hickeys Gazette the supreme Government 
established the India Gazette as early at least as the year 1784. 
It was the medium of publishing all the advertisements issued 
under the authority of the Court of Directors, and it maintained 
this monopoly up to 1833, if not later. The early files of the 
India Gazette , at all events till the paper passed into the bauds 
of Dr. John Grant in 1822, contain the usual advertisements of 
the period, Government and General orders, shipping intelli- 
gence, local news, the campaigns, reports of the Supreme Court, 
Criminal Sessions, correspondence, and extracts fiom English 
newspapers aud notices of new books. It was a weekly paper up 
to 1822, when it was published twice a week. The predecessor of 
Dr. Jehu Grant in the editorial chair of the India Gazette 
was Mr., afterwards Sir Herbert, Compton. From the time when 
Dr. Grant became connected with the paper it entered on a wide 
sphere of usefulness and popularity, and up to the March of 1829, 
when the order of the Court of Directors, prohibiting the ser- 
vants of tlie Company from having any connexion with the 
press| severed his connexion with the paper, it exercised con- 
siderable influence. In politics it was a supporter of the Whigs, 
with a tendency to Radicalism. In the January of 1830 
it was published twice a week, and in November of the 
same year it was issued daily. Its circulation iu 1833 was 
568, of which 103 were civilians, 123 military, 40 medi- 
cal, 79 mercantile, 5 religious, 172 miscellaneous and 46 gratis 
and exchange copies. Two-thirds of the circulation was confined « 
to the Bengal Presidency and one-third went into the interior. 
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Candour and fairness were notable features in its editorials. It dis- 
cussed fully the numerous questions relating to India “ undeterred 
by any fear of the displeasure of authority or any anxiety for 
the applause of the multitude.” Its sources of information were 
numerous and its mechanical “ getting up ” was equal to the best 
known London newspapers of the day. The India Gazette estab- 
lishment, besides publishing the daily and tri-weekly editions, also 
published an Annual, a Quarterly Register and Directory , a 
Monthly Journal of local events of interest, a weekly account 
of the Calcutta Market , and a catalogue of the sales of Tulloch 
and Company, the Mackenzie Lyall .of those days, which ap- 
peared four times a week, besides "job printing” The monthly 
expense, including editing, reporting, office-rent. Superinten- 
dent's services, readers, compositors, pressmen and peons is 
set down at Rs. 8,341 or about Rs. 40,092 a year. Other 
charges including postage, English newspapers, printing materials 
and paper brought the -yearly cost up to Rs. 93,592. In those 
da 3 's 25 per cent, on gross receipts was deducted for non-payment 
of subscriptions and other losses. 

Fifty years ago the leading paper in Bengal was undoubtedly 
the Bengal Hurkaru . The date of its origin is probably not 
later than 1793, when it appeared as a weekly. On the 29th 
of April 1819 it commenced its daily issue, a single royal quarto 
sheet, which was at that time the most that would be got up 
daily at an Indian press. A second sheet was added, and in 
July 1821 a third and, instead of Bengal material, European royal 
paper was used, the first ever used by a Bengal newspaper. After 
1st February it was printed on a large super royal folio sheet. 
Up to 1818, when the censorship established by Lord Wellesley 
was abolished, Indian newspapers bore a family resemblance, and 
when they differed, it was in type and extracts rather than in 
composition. The abolition of the censorship saw the rise 
of the Calcutta Journal . Under the auspices of Mr. Samuel 
Smith, who became proprietor in 1821, the Hurkaru became a 
power. While the John Bull and the Calcutta Journal carried 
on controversies in a style of journalism which has no counter- 
part now-a-days, unless in some obscure American political 
prints, the Hurkaru went on consolidating its hold on the public ; 
and when the Scotsman in the East , which rose after the death 
of the Calcutta Journal in 1824, became extinct, the Hurkaru 
became the advocate of free discussion, and “ colonisation,” the 
education of natives and other popular measures. It advocated 
the claims of the army and the Medical Service when the Govern- 
ment of Lord William Bentinck began the reduction of half- 
»batta and other allowances. Its independence of tone, the 
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integrity of its motives and the increasing desire for news, raised 
the issue of the Hurkaru, including its tri-weekly, the Chronicle , 
to 934 subscribers, namely : 934 daily and 208 tri-weekly. 
Its subscribers were classed as follows: — Civil servants 136, 
military 308, legal 24, clerical 3, medical 51, mercantile 
206, miscellaneous 154, and gratis, and exchange copies 
52. The Hurkaru was thoroughly radical and adopted the 
maxim of the " Benthamites/* as the Utilitarians were then 
called, “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number." 
Its editorial department was conducted with ability, its 
sources of news extensive, and its “ get up'’ not inferior to the Eng- 
lish papers of the day. The establishment of the Hurkaru was the 
most extensive in Bengal. Besides the daily Hurkaru there was 
produced at the same press the tri-weekly Chronicle , the Bengal 
Herald , and the Literary Gazette, weekly papers, the Quarterly 
Magazine and Review, the Bengal Annual , the Army List, 
an Annual Directory and Price Currents, Shipping Lists, Souvenirs, 
Almanacs, and the usual jol>-work of a large press. Ur. Smith 
employed a staff of 166 persons, including compositors, pressmen, 
peons and sircars at a monthly cost of Rs. 4,374, contributors and re- 
porters cost Rs. 10,000 a year, paper of all kinds cost Rs. 18,000 and 
office rent Rs. 5,160. The value of the advertisments is set down at 
Rs. 18,000 a year, and the sale of the various publications issued 
from the Hurkaru press realised Rs. 20,000 a year. The Office of 
the Hurkaru was iu Hare Street, near the present abode of the Eng- 
lishman. The Hurkaru Library, which was open to the public and 
lighted with gas, was a valuable one. There are men still alive who 
remember the library and its courteous proprietor. 

The Calcutta Courier , up till the year 1831, bore the title of the 
Calcutta Government Gazette and enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
publishing Government orders and notifications by authority. The 
appointment of editor was in the hands of the Military officers who 
regulated aud managed the Uilitary Orphan Asylum ; aud care was 
usually taken that the editorial chair should be filled by a man of 
some literary attainments who would avoid political discussion and 
endeavour to amuse. The order of the Court of Directors prohi- 
biting their servants from connecting themselves with the press, 
placed the editorship of this journal, fifty years ago, in the hands 
of a Calcutta merchant. It was printed at the same press as 
the Government Official Gazette , and it thus had the advantage of 
reproducing every important official announcement and every item 
of Government news earlier thau any of its contemporaries. The 
official advantage which it in this way enjoyed, and the Uili- 
tary patronage under which it was issued, made it a formidable 
rival to the other journals which had to depend for their existence 
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on private enterprise, unsupported by official assistance. The daily 
edition had a circulation of about 175 copies including exchange 
aud gratis copies, and the half- weekly edition has been estimated 
at 225 numbers. The profits of the Courier went to aid in 
supporting the Military Orphan Asylum for boys and girls still 
in existence at Alipore. 

The Indian Register was a short lived attempt on the part of 
East Indians to support a journal of their own. Derozio’s attempt, 
the East Indian , to conduct a paper advocating the claims of the 
community, acquired a considerable amount of success and 
popularity, but on his death, in tlie hands of Mr. King, his execu- 
tor, it died of inanition. The Indian Register was started shortly 
before the final appearance of the East Indian . It was issued 
thrice a week, and at one lime had 200 subscribers. It had no 
special views on politics, a very large number of correspondents, 

one-half only of whom write plain English,’** while the editors 
were distinguished by negative rather than positive qualities. 

The Philanthropist was published on Thursday mornings at two 
rupees a mouth. It was devoted exclusively to the interests of 
Chiistianiry aud had 92 subscribers. Its existence seems to 
have been a short one. 

The Enquirer was published on Sunday mornings, edited by 
Krishna Muhuu Banerjee. It was originally the organ of the band 
of young natives so powerfully influenced by H. L. V. Derozio and 
the English teaching of the Hindoo College. By the year 1833, how- 
ever, the Enquirer was practically an organ of the Church of 
England. It distributed 100 copies gratis. 

The Reformer was also published on Sunday mornings at the same 
price. The founder, propiietor aud reported Editor was Prosonuo 
Coomar Tagore. It discussed local politics, literature, religion, 
metaphysics, jurisprudence and political economy. Its subscribers* 
list numbered 400, and its pages may be regarded as a historical 
record of the progress of the Hindoos in their knowledge of English. 

The Oyananneshan had for its object the instruction of Hindoos 
in the science of government and jurisprudence. It was printed* 
in English and Bengalee and circulated about 100 copies. It was 
edited by Russick Krishna Mullick, one of the most distinguished 
Students of the Hindoo College, and Duckinarunjan Mookerjee. A 
note regarding Mullick may be found in the Calcutta Review for 
April 1881, in the Article Henry Lewis Vivian Derozio. One of the 
most accomplished editors and contributors to the Oyananneshan 
was Ramgopal Ghose, a short sketch of whose life is here appended. 

Bam Gopal Ghose was born in the October of 1815, the sou 
of Gobindo Chunder Ghose, a Mooktear of the Rajah of Cooch 
Behar, and au accountant, in a Calcutta mercantile house. He 

9 
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received his earliest education in English at the School of Mr. 
Sherboume an East Indian, who was amongst the earliest teachers 
of English to natives in Calcutta. Dwarkanath Tagore and other 
well known native gentlemen were also pupils of Sherbourne. 
At the age of nine he was sent to the Hindu College, where he 
was favourably noticed by David Hare, whose interest in all the 
lads, and anxiety for the success of the College was unremitting. 
Ram Copal's father was subsequently unable to pay the fee 
of Rs. 5-5-3 a month for bis schooling David Hare had young 
Chose placed on the free list. At the age of fourteen he came under 
the influence of Derozio, and besides doing the work of his class, 
engaged in the extra studies which Derozio voluntarily directed. 
The best preparation for public life, however, which Ram Gopal 
received was in the Academic Society founded by Derozio. At the 
age of 17, on the recommendation of David Hare, he became assist- 
ant banian to a Jewish merchant, named Joseph ; but long after 
leaving the Hindu College he continued his studies, and for some 
years he took his seat iu the first class on the Saturday forenoons 
and took part in the work of the class. In private study and in 
intercourse with Derozio and his companions at the Academic and 
elsewhere, he broadened and deepened his knowledge and acquired 
a facility of expressing his views. He contributed a series of letters 
to the Gyananng8han 9 then edited by Russick Krishna Mullick, 
on the Inland Transit duties, which attracted the notice of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, and which aided considerably in effecting 
their abolition. On the death of the Gyananneshan he started 
the Bengal Spectator, which Peary Chand Mittra edited for 
some time. He also founded the Society for the acquisition of 
general knowledge, in which Duckinarunjan Mookerjee and Tara 
Chand Chuckerbutty were active members. This afterwards 
became the Bengal British India Society. Mr. Kelsall joined Mr. 
Joseph in the business in which Ram Copal was now a valuable 
and trusted assistant, and on Mr. Joseph retiring, the firm afterwards 
became Kelsall, Chose & Co. He remained partner in the firm 
* till the commercial crisis of 1847 was bridged over, and then retired 
from the business with two lakhs. Shortly after he was offered 
a judgeship in the Calcutta Small Cause Court, which he declined. 
He then began business on his own account, and the firm of 
R. G. Ghose & Co. was one of the best known in its day. On the 
Bengal Indian Association ceasing to exist, he, in conjunction with 
others, founded the British Indian Association, which exists to this 
day. He was appointed a member of the Council of Education, and 
took an active interest in many educational institutions ia Calcutta. 
There was scarcely a society of any eminence, social, political or # 
literary, with which he was not associated, and he was appointed* 
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to nearly every Government Committee to conduct enquiries 
regarding every subject of public importance. 

In 1853 when the renewal of the Company’s Charter wlie 
being discussed in Parliament, Ram Gopal called a meeting at 
the Town Hall to advocate the admission of educated natives into 
the covenanted service. The meeting was one of the largest 
that had ever been gathered in Calcutta, and the speech which 
he made on the occasion was one of his greatest efforts. Some 
time afterwards, at the instance of the Government of Bengal, 
the Justices proposed removing the Burning Ghats from the 
position they had occupied since the founding of Calcutta, to the 
banks of the Salt Lake or Tolly’s* Nallah. Orthodox Hindus 
received the news of this proposal with consternation, and Ram 
Gopal, being appealed to by his countrymen, threw the whole 
weight of liis influence against the proposal, and was able to 
defeat the Government. Jn grateful acknowledgment of his services, 
the Hindus of Calcutta, after his death, raised a suitable memorial 
of bis worth. 

Ram Gopal Ghose, who Ijegan life a poor lad, whose father was 
unable to pay for his school fees, died leaving property amount- 
ing to three lakhs. A few days before his death “ he cancelled all 
the debts which his friends jowfcd him to the extent of Rs. 40,000. 
He made ample provision for his widow and relatives, and be- 
queathed Rs. 20,000 to the District Charitable Society of Calcutta, 
and Rs. 40,000 to the Calcutta University.” 

The Samachur Durpan was a bi-weekly Journal published in 
English and Bengalee at the Mission Press of Serampore. The 
Durpan was a " diligent chronicle of news interesting to the 
natives. ” 

The following extract from a letter to the India Gazette of 
April 6th, 1830, will give a good idea of the spirit of the native 
newspapers of fifty years ago. At any rate it is the view of a 
contemporary. 

The writer says: — “ The end and aim of all periodical writers 
should be to reform the manners and customs of their countrymen, 
and to recommend the Government to adopt such measures as* 
may eventually conduce to the public welfare. With regard to 
these poiuts, however, we are sorry to say, the native editbrs are 
quite mistaken. They think they have done their duty if they 
can fill their papers with the recital of some pleasant stories, or 
of some news that is already in the mouth of every individual. 
Nay, they think it beyond their business to interfere with matters 
that concern the welfare of the community ; and if they do 
sometimes enter into such discussions, we are generally sure ,to find 
them advocating the worst side. In making this remark we da 
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not mean to include all the native papers ; on the contrary, we are 
glad to say, that some of them give us as enlightened and liberal 
sentiments as can elsewhere be found. It will be proper, therefore, 
to give a separate accouut of each of these papers, pointing out 
their merits aud defects. 

The Samachar Chundnka is considered by the natives as 
the first standard of prose writing, and the best paper which we 
at present have. But of this, we believe, our readers may doubt, 
when they are made acquainted with its character. We caunot, 
however, blame the ignorant Hindoos for settiug so high a value on 
this paper ; since their passjons are nowhere else flattered in so 
servile a manner. It is an odd characteristic of this paper to flatter 
and slander in one breath. While on the one hand, it panders to 
the passions of the wealthy Hindoos to gain their favour, it abuses, 
on the other, men of the most profound learning and morality, 
merely because these men do not agree with it in some abstract 
points of religion. The editor of this paper thinks he writes accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Spectator ; but he may rest satisfied, abuse 
was never the language of that inimitable paper. We may also in- 
form him, that his slander against persons of the first character is 
not construed by the intelligent into wit and satire ; on the con- 
trary it raises the disgust and contempt of every man of liberal 
principles. We recommend him to abandon the supposition 
that abuse is argument. 

Of the periodical named the u Teemeer Nausuck ” (the destroyer 
of darkness), we have very little to say. It is a servile imitation 
of the spirit of the Chundrilca , and, therefore, contains gross and 
absurd writing. What else can be expected from the disciple of such 
a master ? It is said to be written in a neat style. We may observe 
that it has taken a very high name beneath which to shelter itself, 
but that it by no means deserves the designation it has adopted. 

The Samachar Durpan, is an excellent paper, making its 
appearance every Saturday. It gives us, in the first and third 
columns, original articles in Bengal lee, and in those next to them, 
translations of those articles in English. We cannot refrain from 
observing that the Samachar Burpan is not written in pure 
BcngaUee, frequently containing English sentences dressed up in 
Bengallee words. In fact, we cannot deny that it is written in 
what is usually denominated Serampore Bengallee. It would be 
desirable that the editor should submit the Bengallee part of his 
labours to a learned pundit before he sends it to the press. We 
may, however, add that we have no objection to his Serampore 
Bengallee, provided his sentiments are liberal. 

Of the Bungo Boot we cannot but speak in high terms. The 
style in which it is written is correct, classical and elegant, and it 
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professes liberality of opinion. But the journal that principally 
attracts our attention is the Sumbad Coivmoody , a newspaper 
which we firmly believe may stand in competition with 
many of the English papers of the present day. The senti- 
ments it inculcates, we are sure, will astonish many Euro- 
peans, who but twenty years ago thought the minds of the 
Hindoos unsusceptible of improvement or of cultivation. Like 
all earthly works, however, the Sumbad Coivmoody is not 
void of faults. While it rouses its countrymen from their lethargy 
to look upon their deplorable state, it is led sometimes to defame 
the writers of the Chundrika . This is indeed below the dignity 
of such a paper. It would be more becoming to convince oppo- 
nents by arguments, and if it fails, to remain silent. 

It would be unpat donahle in us not to notice a periodical that 
has but lately been published. We allude to the Surbo-tutto - 
JJypica. 

All these native papers deal in the marvellous. There is not a 
month passes but we see them bringing to light wondeiful stories 
of children one day old walking about, and of a woman who bore 
a monkey ; and these, we arc sorry to add, our countrymen are ever 
ready to believe. We suggest to the editors of these papers not 
to continue imposing such ridiculous tales on the credulous and 
ignorant Hindoos. We should have them discuss political ques- 
tions and all others involving the happiness of the community. 
That the natives are susceptible of every degree of improvement is 
a fact which we have the pleasing satisfaction every day to witness. 
The editors should, therefore, ever make it their object not to let 
a single subject pass unnoticed by which they may attempt a re- 
formation in the customs and morals of their countrymen.” 

The Calcutta Literary Gazette was published on Sundays, 
the annual subscription to it being sixteen rupees. It was con- 
ducted by Mr. David Lester Richardson with great ability. 

The Oriental Observer came out on Saturday evenings, and 
the annual subscription was twenty-four rupees a year. It was 
a compound of the Literary Gazdte and the Bengal Herald , 
and published at the John Bull Press. English and local ex- 
tracts, an occasional editorial, and a summary of the week was the 
circle within which it restricted itself. It was to the pages of this 
weekly that Miss Emma Roberts contributed original papers 
and verses of considerable merit. She appears to have left India 
before 1832. The Oriental Observer was then conducted for 
the benefit of the widow of Mr. Pritchard, up to his death 
printer of the John Bull . 

The Sporting Magazine, <f India’s only sporting paper’' fifty 
* years ago, was conducted by the editor of the John Bull , and 
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issued once a month for sixteen rupees a year. It was “ the most 
popular periodical ever issued from the Calcutta Press, although 
its subscribers never numbered more than 300.” Of the Sporting 
Magazine , it was said, 11 No tiger dies, but his fall is here reg- 
istered. No boar is speared, but the event is here detailed, — 
no jackal yields his brush, but Maga screams the Tally ho I ” 

The Calcutta Monthly Journal was a collection of the best arti- 
cles which appeared in the India Gazette and was published at that 
office. 

The Christian Intelligencer and the Christian Observer were, 
the first the organs of the Church of England, the latter the organ 
of Alexander Duff and the dissenters. Each copy cost twelve 
aunas, and it was distributed freely among the poorer classes of 
Europeans aud Eurasians. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society had its origin in a publi- 
cation called The Gleanings in Science , and was enlarged so 
as to embrace the proceedings of tbe Society. 

The East India United Service Journal was, at the time 
we are writing of, the property of* the editor of the John Bull . 
It was issued every alternate month for eight rupees a year, 
two rupees a number. It was exclusively intended for the mem- 
bers of the Military profession. Its first number appeared 
in 1 883. 

The Quaterly Magazine and Review had a sale of about 200 
copies and was inferior in many respects to the British Quarterlies. 

Fifty years ago, then, Calcutta had four daily papers, namely, 
the Hurkaru and Chronicle , the India Gazette , the Calcutta 
Courier aud the John Bull , with an estimated total subscription 
list of 1,580. The ikst three, issued thrice a week editions. 
There were seven weekly papers, namely, the Bengal Herald , the 
Philanthropist , the Enquirer , the Reformer the Gyananneshan , 
the Calcutta Literary Gazette and the Oriental Observer : four 
tri-weekly, the Indian Register , and the tri-weekly edition of the 
Hurlcaru, the India Gazette and the Courier : two monthly, the 
Sporting Magazine , and the Calcutta Monthly Journal, and 
if tbe Christian Intelligencer and the Christian Observer be 
included, then the number of monthly publications amounted to 
four. The Quarterly Magazine and Review , the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society were the two Quarterlies. The East Indian 
Service Journal appeared every second month and the Bengal 
Annual once a year. The total circulation of all the Journals 
enumerated was reckoned by the editor of the John Bull to 
be not less than 9,053. 

Fifty years ago tbe Press of Calcutta, in the number and fre- 
quency of its publications, not only was the first in India* but ixr 
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tlie British dominions it ranked second in importance to London. 
While Calcutta could boast of such a variety and number 
of periodicals, Madras had three papers published thrice a 
week, the Government Gazette , The Courier and the Madras 
Gazette. In Madras the press censorship was rigorously en- 
forced. All attempts at independent expression of opinion regard- 
ing Government measures, either in India or England, were sup- 
pressed, and their place in the editorial columns supplied by 
stars. Laudation, however, might be copiously indulged in. 
Bombay had two Journals, the Courier , the official organ, and 
the Gazette . Sir John Malcolm allowed them to copy freely 
the bold articles of Calcutta papers, but if any Bombay editor 
ventured to express strong opinions of his own, he did so under 
the prospect of speedy banishment to England. 

Of all the Calcutta dailies the Hurkaru was the ablest, and 
it continued its existence unbroken from 1793* up to 1866, un- 
der a long line of able editors, Sutherland, Kaye, D. L. Richardson, 
Mr. McPherson, Dr. Moor, James Hutton, Henry Mead, and Alex- 
ander Forbes. The proprietors were Samuel Smith, Sims, Gor- 
don Stewart, Mr. Mendes and Mr. S. E. J. Clarke. In the year 1864 
Mr. S. E. J. Clarke became editor and proprietor, and conducted 
it till the commercial crash of 1866, when twelve Calcutta 
banks failed, and a large section of the Calcutta community were 
ruined. Iu a single month the receipts of the Hurlcaru fell from 
Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 2,000. Under this condition of affairs Mr. Clarke 
found it impossible to go on. The Hurkaru , which had pre- 
viously absorbed the India Gazette , became the property of a 
company, and appeared on the 30th December 1866, as the Indian 
Daily News . 


Thomas Edwards. 



Art. IV.— RESULTS OP PRIMARY EDUCATION IN 
THE NORTH-WEST AND OUDH. 

(Continued from the lt Calcutta Reviciv” for April 1883 .) 

No. II. 

T HE object of this second article is to describe the results 
of tbe enquiries made in the autumn of 18S2 at thirteen 
selected village schools in the Lucknow district. The purpose for 
which these investigations were made was to discover as far as pos- 
sible what the actual effects of primary education have been in these 
thirteen schools, and thus to establish some grounds for inference 
as to what its probable effects have been throughout the Noith- 
West and Oudli generally. 

To have called for statistics from the teachers themselves 
would have been an easier, but a less useful, task. The plan 
upon which I acted was to go myself * to the villages selected, 
and in each place to scrutinize the school records for the last 15 
years, to examine the ex-students themselves one by oi*ie, and, 
whenever the necessity arose, to question the parents and other 
inhabitants. It took about three days to examine each school 
and village after this fashion. When all the particulars for which 
I was iu search had been collected, tbe task of comparing, 
generalizing, and arranging them in proper form was one of no 
little drudgery and labour ; for they comprised tbe individual 
history of over three thousand ex-students. I mention this fact 
with a view to shewing that tbe results, which I am about to ex- 
hibit, are as accurate and exhaustive as I could make them. 

To those, who have not gone through a similar experience, 
it would be difficult to realize how much caution and patience 
are required for getting at the exact truth in an Indian village. 
When you ask a man a question, the first kind of answer that 
„ he gives you is to say the first thing that comes into his head, 
without taking the trouble to think or weigh his words. After- 
wardsf when he sees that you are in earnest, his plan is to guess 
at the motive which he supposes you to have in view, and shape 
his answer accordingly, taking care to say what he thinks will 
please you best or appear most creditable to himself. At last, 
when it has fully dawned upon his mind that there is more to 


* 1 must, however, once for all Schools in the Lucknow District, both 
acknowledge in this place the very in collecting tbe facta and in compil- a 
great assistance afforded me by M. ing them after they were collected. 
Ambika Prasad, tbe Dy. Inspector of 
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be gained by stating the facts than by concealing them, he 
begins to weigh his words more carefully and describe things 
as they are. For example, many of the ex-students, on being 
asked whether they used the Nagri or the Kaithi character in 
their private accounts, declared that they invariably wrote Nagri, 
when an inspection of their books showed that they invariably wrote 
Kaithi or Mahajani. * This they then frankly admitted to be the 
case, but without betraying the slightest sense of shame at having 
stultified their previous statement. Many others declared that 
they could still read and write fluently, when upon examination 
it was proved that they could do neither. From the vagueness, 
inaccuracy, and sometimes intentionul untruthfulness of the answers 
given, it would appear that the education imparted in boyhood had 
not had much effect in strengthening their regard for truth. It would 
not be reasonable, however, to expect that a meagre intellectual train- 
ing cau produce such an effect anywhere, uuless it is accompanied 
with parental discipline and enforced by social penalties. 

It will be best to begin wrth describing the locality of the villages 
at which these investigations were made. Of Europe it has been 
said that all roads lead to Rome. Of Oudh it may be said that 
all roads (south of the Gogra) lead to Lucknow. From this 
city, as from a centre, 5 great lines of communication radiate 
to the different parts of the Oudh province. One, due east, leads 
to Fyzabad, (the first capital of the late kingdom of Oudh, and 
now the head-quarters of the north-east Division) and passes three 
importapt towns on the way, (Nawabganj, Daryabad, and Radauli), 
besides many villages. There is not only a railway uniting 
these places, but a metalled road, which is largely used for local 
traffic, and runs nearly parallel to the line of rail. The next 
great thoroughfare goes towards the south-east, and leads at 
last to Sultanpur, after passing many villages and towns on the 
way. The third goes due south and leads at last to Rae Bareli, 
the head-quarters of the south-east Division. Mail carts pass daily 
between Lucknow and Rae Bareli on this metalled and much 


* The only Hindi character which 
is allowed to be taught in the Govern- 
ment schools of the North-West, and the 
only one which is encouraged in Oudh, 
is Nagri ; but the character which the 
people themselves use is Kaithi, or 
(which is the same thing in a less legi 
ble form) Mahajani. Almost all the 
ex-students declared that since leaving 
school they had been using Nagri, think- 
ing that I should be vexed on finding 
that they had neglected the instruction 
imparted to them at school, or that 
sueh neglect would not seem creditable 


to themselves. As soon as they perceiv- 
ed that they had nothing to .fear, and 
that, if they spoke the truth, no evil 
consequences would ensue, they ad- 
mitted that they used only Kaithi or 
Mahajani, and voluntarily brought 
me their shop books and private 
accounts for inspection. If I had been 
content with the first answer that 
they gave me, and had taken no trouble 
to enquire further, I should have 
carried away a totally false impression 
of the real facts of the oase, 
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frequented road. The fourth goes south-west towards Unao 
and ' Cawnpore. Many villages and small towns lie in the way ; 
and these are connected not only by a line of rail, but by a me- 
talled road, the first, and in fact the only metalled road which 
the late kings of Oudh caused to be made while their dominion 
lasted. The fifth and last goes due north towards Sitapur, the 
head-quarters of the north-west Division, and thence to Shahjalian- 
pfir in the North-Western Provinces, where it meets the line of 
rail. Thus all districts and divisions of the Oudh province, 
(except the two districts north of the Oogra), are connected 
with their capital, Lucknow, by means of roads, railways, or both. 

The programme which I followed was to draw a circle as it 
were round this central city, cutting the five great thoroughfares 
just described at a distance of about 20 miles from the capital, and 
within that area to examine the ex-students of those primary schools, 
which were the oldest and best established, and which might there- 
fore be taken as favourable types of primary schools in general. I 
know of no area of the same size in any .other part of the North- 
West or Oudh, which would appear to offer a more promising 
field for sowing the seeds of elementary knowledge. In the 
thirteen villages selected for investigation, (the names of which 
are given below, * ) all castes, classes, and interests are represented 
in adequate proportions. Here are post-offices, police-stations, 
Taluqdari mansions, tradesmen’s stalls, agricultural bazars, and 
artizans’ workshops. The schools established here are among 
the oldest and best of their kind in Oudh. Three of them, (Mahoua, 
Mohanlalganj, and Amethi), have, during the greater part of their 
career, been something more than mere village schools ; for they 
have at different times had classes learning up to what is called 
the middle standard, that is, a standard higher by one or two years 
than that laid down for the primary curriculum. Within 
the whole of this area there has been no competition at any 
time with Anglo-vernacular schools ; and thus vernacular schools 
have here had the whole field to themselves. 


• The names are as follows (o) 
On the' Fyzabad road, Chinhat, 
which has a post-office and a small 

S lice force ; Ujariaon, which is an old 
ahamedan settlement ; Juggaur, 
which has a railway station ; ( b ) On 
the Cawnpore road, Amonsi, which is 
near a railway station, and is inhabit- 
ed by many Brahmin and Chattri 
families ; (c) On the Sul tan pur road, 
Bakis ; Goshayengunj, which, out of 
Lucknow, is the largest trade centre in 
the district; Amethi, where two 


Taluqdars reside, and where Bandagi 
Mir, the tutor of Aurangzib, was born 
and buried ; Salempore, where a 
Taluqdar resides ;(d) Etaunja, where 
there is a Taluqdar and a large 
Brahmin population ; Mabona, which 
is an old seat of learning like Ame- 
thi ; (e) On the Rai Bareli road, 
Kalli PaBcbam ; Molianlalgunj, the 
head-quarters of the Tahsil and the 
residence of a Taluqdar ; Mow, 
where there is a weekly bazar. 
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The total number of ex-students whose names are borne on the 
books of the thirteen schools examined, amounts to 3,327. But 303 
of the names could not be identified after the most careful search, 
and were therefore set down as fictitious. Respecting the fictitious 
students some explanation will be given presently. When these 
arc deducted, the total number of genuine ex-students whose case 
we have to consider and describe comes to 3,024. 

In making these investigations there were three great 
questions which I proposed to myself to answer :—■(!) What are 
the castes, Hindu and Mahomedan, by which the schools have 
been attended ? (2) What are the. occupations, agricultural or 
otherwise, which the students have followed, or have desired 
to follow, after leaving school ? ( 3 ) What amount of 
knowledge have they retained since leaving school, or in other 

words, of what use has education been to them in the work of life ? 

• 

Sec. II ; — Castes attending village schools. 

The answer to the first of*the three questions just noted is sum- 
med up in tabular form in the statement given in the next page. 
The reader is requested, however, to attend to the top-headings 
only and not to the side-headings : for the former describe the 
castes of the students, while the latter relate to their occupations, 
which is au entirely distinct question For the present we are 
concerned only with the question of caste 
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The top-headings to this statement are based upon the great 
caste divisions, of which the native population of Upper India 
consists, and which have prevailed for many centuries past in these 
provinces. The first heading applies to high caste Mahomedans, 
that is, to Mahomedans of the Syud, Mogul, Pathan, or Shaik 
clans, and to those Mahomedan clans who have been converted 
to the creed of Islam from the high caste Hindus.* The second 
heading applies to Brahmins or men of the priestly caste ; the 
third to Chattris or men of the warrior and landlord caste ; and 
the fourth to Kayasths or men of the writing and literary caste. 
Among these, as I need scarcely add, no Mahomedans are to be 
found. All the remaining headings apply to castes, in which 
Hindus and Mahomedans arc mixed, though Hindus greatly 
preponderate. The fifth and sixth headings relate to the trading 
castes, amongst whom Banyas (with Katris) are set apart in the 
fifth column as being a large and influential caste by themselves, 
while the less important trading castes, (Halwais, Bhunjas, 
Kal wars, Tamolis, &c.), are placed collectively in the sixth column. 
The seventh and eighth headings describe the artizan castes. It was 
found convenient to distribute these under two distinct sub-heads, — 
the metal workers under one and' the non-metal workers under the 
other. The former (consisting of Sunars, Lohars, Thateras, 
&c.) stand decidedly higher in the social scale than the latter 
who consist chiefly of Kumhars (potters), Telis (oil pressers) Koris 
(weavers), Chamars (tanners), &c., and whose status in the eyes 
of Hindus is very low. The ninth heading describes the great 
cultivating castes, (Muraos, Kacchis, Kurmis, Lodhas, M&lis, &c.) 9 
of whom the four first are engaged in tilliug fields, and the 
last in tilling gardens.- Amongst these, Mahomedans are seldom, 
if ever, found. The tenth heading relates to the great pastoral 
castes or tribes, — Ahirs, Gareriyas, Gaddis, Goshis, Gujars, Jits, 
&c. Under this heading the Goshis are all Mahomedans, (the 
Goshi caste being the Mahomedan counterpart of the Hindu 
Gaddi), and there are a few Mahomedans among the Gujars aud Jats. 
The eleventh heading relates to those castes which are engaged in 
domestic service or in the practice of the corresponding professions. 
These are chiefly Nais (or barber-surgeons), Darzis (tailors, and 
dress-makers), Kahars (water-men, palankin-bearers, and general 
house-servants), and Dhobis (or washermen). Amongst all of 


* The distinction here drawn between Moharaedans of high caste (namely, 
those of the great Mohamed&n clans, and those who have been convert- 
ed from high caste Hindus), and Mohamedans of low caste, (namely, those 
who have been converted from the low and mixed caste of Hindus), tie 
. observed by Mr. Williams in the Oudh Census of 1869, See Vol. II. 
Table 17, pp. 2, 3. 
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these, under the same or different names, Mahomedans are ta 
be found, and in numbers more equally matched with 
Hindus than in the case .of the preceding castes. The 
thirteenth and last heading comprises an unclassified resi- 
duum of miscellaneous castes, none of whom were considered 
of sufficient importance individually to require a column to 
themselves. These are chiefly the Bh&ts or minstrel caste, the 
Goshayens or so-called hermit caste, the P&sis or casto of pig rear- 
ers and watchmen, the Easais or butcher caste, the Maba 
Brahmans or caste of funeral priests, the Baris or caste of leaf- 
plate-makers, the Luniyas, once the salt-making, but now the 
road-making and navvy caste, and many more. Among the 
minstrels one, and among the butchers several, Mahomedans 
were found. All the rest are Hindus. 

Out of the 3,024 ex-students, whose case we are considering, the 
total number of 'Hindus of all castes is 2,322, and of Mahomedans 
of all castes 702. Now, according to the Oudh census of 1869, 
the total male population of Hindus at the thirteen villages des- 
cribed was 14,852 ; and the total mate population of Mahomedans 
was 4,152. On comparing the proportions, we find that the 
percentage of Hindu ex-students to the total Hindu male popu- 
lation at the said villages is 15 76, and the percentage of 
Mahomedan ex-students to the Maliomedan male population is 1 0-91 - 
This proves that Mahomedans as a whole are as much, if not more, 
ready to attend Government Vernacular schools than Hindus are. 
It has been more than once demonstrated by myself on previous 
occasions, that the same fact holds good in English schools also. 
The report on the last census of the North-West and Oudh (com- 
piled by Mr. White, C. S., and published in 1882), contains 
the following remark, p. 92 There are 2,644,135 Hindu boys 
u between the ages of 5 and 10, of whom 232,055 or 8*7 per 
“ cent are learning to read and write. Among the Mahomedans 
“ there are 410,946 boys in this age group, and of these the 
‘ 57,850 returned as scholars are in the propprtion of 14 a l 
'percent. Thus the Mahomedans have a larger proportion of 
1 their boys under instruction than the Hindus.’ 1 There seems 
to be no need, then, (as has been so often asserted) of special 
provision for the education of Mahomedans in these provinces. 

An examination of the totals at the foot of the above state- 
ment will shew in what proportions the different castes are 
represented at our primary vernacular schools. Out of the 
3,024 ex-students, high caste Mahomedans contribute 687, Brah- 
mins 668, Chattris 248, Eayasths 461, Banyas (with Eatris who, 
however, are very few in number) 263, the other trading castes 
198, the metal-working artizan castes 92, the non-metal workers"" 
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134, the cultivating castes 115, the pastoral castes 56, the 
nerving or professional castes 70, and the remaining castes (nofe 
included in the above) 82. Now if we calculate the proportions 
which these several items bear to the total number of ex- 
students, and if we exhibit in a parallel column the proportions 
which these several castes bear to the total population of Oudh,* 
the result is as follows : — 


Percentage to total 
number of ex-stu> 
dcuts. 

High caste Mahommedans 21*1 

««• 

Percentage to total 
population of 

Oudh. 

40 

Bialunins ... ... 

22-1 


12‘5 

Chattris ... ... 

16 3 


59 

Kayasths ... 

8-2 

• •• 

l'S 

Katris and Banyas 

8-7 

• •• 

23 
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• •• 

3'8 
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( Metal workers 

30 
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Non-metal workers 

4‘4 

• • • 

19*5 

Cultivating castes ... 

3.0 

••• 

14-2 

Pastoral castes 

1-8 

• • 

13*4 

Serving and Professional castes 2 3 


73 

Castes. not included in the 
above 

27‘ 

•If 

13-9 

The first conclusion to be 

100 

drawn from an 

mo 

examination of the 


above figures is, that the bulk of the school-goers are of the 
high castes, while the bulk of the population are of the low and 
inferior castes. Thus, high caste Mahomedans constitute only 
4 per cent, of the total population of Oudh, but contribute 21 
per cent, of the school-goers. Brahmins constitute only 12 
per cent, of the total population of Oudh, but contribute 22 per 
cent, of the school-goers. Chattris constitute only 5 per cent, 
of the total population, but contribute 15 per cent, of the school- 
goers. Kayasths make up only 1'3 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation, but contribute 8*7 per cent, of the school-goers. Banyas 
make up 2*3 per cent, of J,1ig population, but contribute 8*7 per 
cent, of the school-goers. Traders of other castes make up* 3 # 8 
per cent, of the population, but contribute 6*5 per cent, of the 


* The population of Oudh caste - 
wise is given in Mr. William's Census 
Report for 1869, in Vol. 11. Table 
IV., pp ; 1—7. His enumeration of 
castes is much more elaborate than 
Jbhat given by myself. But I have 
earefully grouped every caste men- 


tioned by Mr. Williams under one 
or other of the 12 fundamental divi- 
sions selected by myself; and his 
enumeration is so clear and explicit, 
that I felt no doubt whatever as to 
the division or group to which each 
of the castes should belong. 
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school-goers. If we take these 6 caste-divisions together, we 
find that they constitute collectively only 30 per cent, of the 
total population, but contribute no less than 82 per cent, of the 
school-goers. On the other hand, if we take the 6 last and re- 
maining caste-divisions together, it will be seen that they con- 
stitute collectively no less than 70 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation, but contribute only 18 per cent, of the school-goers. 

Now there are three ways in which this marked disproportion 
might be accounted (or. It might 1)6 supposed, firstly t that 
low caste boys do not attend our schools, because the high castes 
will not allow them to sit iu the same class with themselves. 
Or it might be maintained, secondly , that the upper castes 
attend our schools, because education in some form or other 
has always been traditional within their ranks, and that the inferior 
castes stand alpof, because they have been illiterate from the 
beginning of their existence, and have no ambition to be anything 
better. Or it might be urged, thirdly , that, as education is 
incompatible with extreme poverty, and as almost all the wealth 
of the country is concentrated in the hands of the upper castes, 
the inferior castes are too ill-fed, too severely pressed for the bare 
necessaries of life, to be able to give a thought for ariy higher 
aim. 

There seems to be much less truth in the first of these sup- 
positions than in either of the other two, though this is the 
explanation which has not unfrequently been given. In fact, 
it appears to me, that there is scarcely any truth in it at all. 
If the reader will again refer to the tabular statement shown 
above, he will observe that among the 134 ex-students in column 
eight, who como under the heading of artizan castes, non-metallic, 
there are some who rank almost or quite as low as Pasis ; such, for 
example, are Kumhdrs or potters, Telis or oil-pressers, Chamdrs or 
hide-workers, and Koris or weavers. Yet, when we compare these 
non-metal-workers shown in column eight with the metal-workers 
shown in column seven, we find that the former exceed the latter 
by 42, in spite of the fact that they stand very much lower 
in the social scale. Among the serving and professional castes 
in column 11, there is not only the respected N6i or barber- 
surgeon, but tbe impure and despised Dhobi or washerman, 
who ranks not less low than the castes already named. Among 
the miscellaneous castes, (see column 12,) we have not only 
the respected Bh4t or minstrel, and the Goshfiyen or hermit, 
but the Pdsi or pig-rearer, whose diet is swine’s flesh, is abhorred 
by all consistent Hindus, the Kas&i or butcher, whose trade in 
beef involves the slaughter of the sacred cow, and the Mahi. 
Bidhman or funeral priest, the degenerate and despised descendant 
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of the highest caste in India, whose very touch is oonsi- 
dered a pollution. Lower still than any caste that has been 
named, a D6m was found in one school, sitting a little by him- 
self, but present nevertheless, —the caste of scavengers and 
corpse-burners, the very lowest of the Hindu castes, “the most 
41 degraded of mortals, contemned even by the contemptible.” 
Mow the very low castes contribute (roughly speaking) 5 per 
cent, of the 3,024 ex-students, whose names were verified on 
the rolls, and the castes of a rank between the very low and 
the upper contribute about 15 per cent., while the upper castes 
contribute about 80 per cent. If .the upper castes had wished 
to exclude the lower or the lowest ones, it would have been easy 
for this large majority of 80 per cent, to expel such a small 
minority as that of 15 or 5 per cent., and thus keep the whole 
of the field to themselves. At indigenous schools, that is, at 
schools raised and maintained on a purely private and purely 
native basis, the case would be, and in fact is, altogether differ- 
ent. Into these schools low caste pupils are not admitted, (ex- 
cept occasionally into the "Kaithi schools,) and do not expect to 
to be. But at Government or public schools the equality of all 
castes and classes is recognized, much to the same extent that 
it is in railway carriages or in the public courts. The natives 
of India, so far as I am able to interpret their sentiments, are 
impressed with the idea, that all castes and classes are regarded 
as equal in the eyes of the British Government, and must there- 
fore be so treated by themselves at Government schools. The 
prevalence of this conviction has given to our primary schools 
a democratic and levelling character, such as is not to be found 
in England : for I have never yet heard of t.he son of a squire 
taking his seat in the same class or school with the 6ons of a 
grave-digger, scavenger,^ chimney-sweeper, or butcher. Yet this 
is a thing of common occurrence in the Government Primary 
schools of Upper India. 

There seems to be much truth, however, in the other two 
suppositions alluded to above. It is a fact that education, in some „ 
form or other, has always been more or less traditional among the up- 
per castes, and ignorance among the inferior ones. It is also a fact 
that the upper castes alone, and these not by any means univer- 
sally, possess that degree of material comfort and prosperity with- 
out which no demand for education, even of the rudest kind, can 
exist. Either of these facts would alone suffice to account for the 
disproportion between population and attendance on the part of 
the upper and the inferior castes respectively. But in this part of 
India the two facts generally run in parallel lines; aud thus the 
result is the more assured. 


11 
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In India, education, (that is vernacular education as distinct from 
'English), is invariably sought for from one or other of the two 
following motives either because it is necessary to the practice 
of that calling to which a youth is attached by caste or 
the traditions of his caste, or because it is necessary to the study 
and practice of the religion to which he was Wn. In nil coun- 
tries these two motives, — wordliness and piety, — are promiuent 
among others more or less powerful. In this part of India 
they are, I am persuaded, the only two motives that exist; and I 
feel sure that the problem of vernacular education would be better 
understood, if this fact were, recognized. The ouly Hindu castes, 
then, who value education in some form or other, are Sanyas (in- 
cluding Katris and a few other trading castes), Brahmins, Knyasths, 
and, to a less extent, Chattiis, or the landlord-class. Banivas 
and Katris value it, because, without being able to write and count, 
they could not cafry on their busiuess as traders, bankers, and 
money lenders. Brahmans value it, because, without studying their 
particular hooks, they cannot exercise the functions of family priest., 
reciter of Pur&nas, or astrologer. Kayasths value it, because the 
hereditary tradition of this caste is to abjure manual labour and to 
earn their livelihood as writers, .village accountants, pleaders, 
agents, estate-managers, &c. Chattris value it (but to a less 
general extent than any of the preceding), because it helps them 
in the management of their estates, if they happen to be land- 
lords, and because they are glad to read the Ramayava at their 
houses, if they happen to have the leisure and taste for such re- 
creations, To these we might add a few of the more prosperous 
members of the higher artizan castes, that is, Sunars and Tliate- 
ras, who, like Daniyas, keep shop-accounts, or, like Chattris, might 
have some taste for reading religious books at home. We might 
also add the small and decayed caste of Bhats or bards, who, 
though they have fallen irreparably from the high and honored 
estate they once held in the courts of Cbattri princes, still look 
to education with the lingering hope of recovering through its 
means the privileges which they have long since lost. Thus 
much for the Hindus. Among the Mahomedan community the 
demand for education is more general than among the Hindus, 
owing to the fact that their religion contains no privileged priest- 
ly caste like Brahmans, and is not less democratic in this respect 
than Christianity. But even amongst Mahomedans the demand 
for education is chiefly felt among that class of men who are by 
profession Moharrirs, Hakims, Moulvies, or religious teachers, or 
aspire to !>ecome so. Thus, in every instance that can he named, 
whether we look to Hindus or Mahomedans, the incentives to 
education are to be fouud either iu the demands of religion 
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or in the demand of some secular calling, to the practice of 
which instruction in some form or other is indispensable ; and it is 
only those castes or classes, upon whom one or both of these mo- 
tives operate, that attach any value at all to education. The said 
castes and classes had established schools of their own several 
centuries before the Government came into the field as an educa- 
ting agency. These are the indigenous schools. Baniyas, Katris, 
and Kayasths of a certain class, had established their Raitlii and 
Mahajani schools; and from the curriculum of these schools every 
study that is not directly conducive to the purposes of trade and 
account-keeping, is carefully excluded. * Kayasths of another class, 
and the Mahomedans, to whose fortunes they had linked their 
own, had established their Maktahs or Persian schools ; and the 
managers of these schools are not less careful to exclude all 
irrelevant matter than are those of the Kaithi schools. Mahome- 
dans of the specially religious class had established their Qurfini 
schools. Brahmins had established their patsh&l&s, in which 
Sanskrit is not merely the ch'ief but the exclusive study. The 
mote prosperous Chau r is had entertained private tutors to teach 
their sous the Itarnayana. The Government schools have 
not succeeded (except to a very small degree) in reaching any 
castes or classes but those for whom, and by whom, these indi- 
genous schools had been brought into existence several centuries 
before. This has been clearly proved by the statistics shewn 
above. The castes and classes named are the only portion of the 
Indian population, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, whose attach- 
ment to education is genuine and sincere ; and even these 
castes and classes usually prefer the indigenous curriculum, with its 
exclusive studies and simple appliances, to that prevailing at 
Government schools, but generally accept the latter as an alternative 
to the former, because the Government schools cost them little or 
nothing in comparison with the expense of paying for their 
own teachers, and bear the prestige of the Government name,— to 
which name a mysterious importance is attached, which no one 
would he able to defiue, if he were asked. All the other castes and 
classes attend the Government schools either by compulsing or 
by au illusion. Sometimes they are compelled to attend by 
the landlords or other men of influence in the village, or by the 
nearest local official, or hy the schoolmaster himself ; all of whom 
(and especially the one last named) are interested in securing an 
attendance sufficient to justify the cost. Sometimes they attend 
of their own accord in the vague hope that after leaving the 
Government school they may, hy some lucky stroke of fortune, 
obtain a Government appointment. Were it not for the pressure 
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exercised by neighbours, local officials, and teachers, and for 
the illusory notion spontaneously entertained by the students 
themselves,— a notion of which every one concerned takes 
good care not to undeceive them-— I believe that all the low 
and inferior castes would stand as much aloof from the 
Government schools as they do and always have done from the 
indigenous ones. Their attachment to our schools, if it can be 
called by such a name, is neither sincere nor deep-seated, and 
their attendance, as the statistics show, is precarious and temporary. 
Education does not help them to earn their bread, and therefore 
it is regarded with indifference, if not with aversion. To suppose 
that such men can desire knowledge for its own sake, and apart 
from the vaiu hope of its improving their material condition, 
is inconceivable. The parents cannot afford to sacrifice the petty 
earnings, which* their children can make in the fields or bazaars, 
for the sake of a primary education which from sheer disuse they 
at once begiu to forget after leaving school : and the children them- 
selves are much too Ml-fed in body to feel any anxiety about 
food to the mind, vjflbse castes have been illiterate from the 
beginning of their existence, and I think they are destined to 
remain so, until some radical improvement takes place in their 
material status, so as to give rise to new tastes and aspirations 
and new capacities for appreciating the dignity of knowledge 
and making use of its advantages. Until this much-desired 
change has become an accomplished fact) (and there are no signs 
of its approach at the present time), the attempt to extend 
education among them is (1 think) as vain as to build a house 
upon sand. 

It seems, then, that there is no demand in this country for what is 
called mass-education. The explanations which I have offered may 
be accepted or not. But there is no denying the fact, (whatever 
explanation may be made of it), that the inferior castes, who 
make up the mass of the population, stand aloof from our 
schools, even in places where the said schools have been lying open 
at their doors for one whole generation. In the thirteen villages 
at iphich these investigations were made, the inferior castes far 
outnumber the upper ones ; and yet almost all the students 
have come from the latter. The lower castes have been 
encouraged in every possible way to attend our schools ; but with 
few exceptions (and these chiefly under pressure or illusion) they 
have declined the offer. The horse has beeu brought to the 
water ; but it has refused to drink. Even among the upper 
castes the demand for education is very far from being universal. 
Among Brahmins and Chattris there is a large proportion • 
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(not less than one half, and probably much more) who have, 
from time immemorial, sunk to the level of Sudras io point 
of intellectual aims, and who as labourers, carriers, petty-tenants,&c., 
have as little desire or need for education as men of the lowest 
castes. Among the trading castes, there are several (such as 
Tamolis, Bhunjas, Kujras, &c.) whose trade is too petty to 
require even that slender amount of education which is patronised 
by Banyas and Katris, and who therefore keep no written accounts 
of what they buy and sell. But all the trading castes put 
together, literate and illiterate combined, contribute only 
6 per cent, of the total population of* Oudh ; and hence the males 
of a school-going age make up only about 0*5 per cent. ; and of 
these about one-half (for the reasons just given) are content to 
remain illiterate. Among the high caste Mahomedans there is a 
considerable proportion whose intellectual aims are no higher 
than those of the depressed Brahmins and 'Chattris amongst 
Hindus. Probably the Kayasth or writing caste is the only caste 
in India, amongst whom - the demand for education can be 
Considered universal. But all the Kayaarihs of Oudh put together, 
male and female, young and old, make up only J *3 per cent, of 
the total population, and hence the males of a school-going age 
make up the merest fraction. All things considered, the demand 
for vernacular education, even among the upper castes, is qualified 
by many limitations, and among the inferior castes it cannot 
be said to exist. 

Allusion was made a few pages back to 303 entries in the 
school registers which were found to be fictitious. This is not the place 
to enter into a minute explanation as to why and how such entries 
came to be made. The truth is, an Inspector or Deputy Inspector 
can no more preveut false entries being occassioually made in school 
registers, than a Magistrate can prevent false evidence being given 
in his court. In both cases self-interest, (or rather what is 
supposed to be self interest), is the motive which leads to the 
practice ; and in both cases the officer in charge does what he can 
to prevent or discover it. The teacher, being an ill-paid man, and 
having many persons depending on him for support, thinks 
very seriously about his pay. His salary, as he knows, depends 
partially, though by no means chiefly, on the attendance which 
he is able to shew in his books, and so, when persuasion fails, he is 
tempted to resort to fiction. In the attempts made by the 
inspecting officer to check this practice, no assistance is rendered 
by the inhabitants of the village, uuless there happens to be 
some private enmity between the teacher and one of his 
neighbours, and in this case the neighbour will turn informant. 
It would appear that, as a general rule, the villagers do not think 
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much the worse of a teacher, if he employes a little strategy ;* 
and it is well known that they will sometimes give him warning 
of the inspecting officer’s approach, if he (the teacher) has not 
heard of it already. Fictitious registration at the Government 
village schools is one of the normal conditions of their being. The 
practice has been admitted in almost every annual report that has 
ever been published in the North-West aud Oudh. For example, 
in the report for 1881-82, para 240, the following remark is made 
by the Director : — “ The returns shew a decrease of more thau 
u 1,000 students iu Government * lower schools/ &c. * * * The 
decrease may be attributed to a %t great extent, at least to stricter 
registration/’ &c. There is, therefore, nothing strange in the 
discovery of 303 fictitious names out of a total of 3,327. 

The practice of fictitious registration appears to warrant three 
inferences : (1) It would be obviously impossible for such a prac- 
tice to prevail or continue, if the boys were not in league with 
the teachers, aud if public opinion outside the school house did not 
consider it excusable. Hence, there is^uot much grouud for hop- 
ing that our primary schools can be the means of raising the 
moral tone of village society. (2) .The prevalence of this practice 
is only another indication of what has been already proved from 
the returns of caste and population, namely, that the schools iu 
question do not meet any general want, and are not appreciated by 
the masses of the people. Jf the schools were really wanted by 
the community at large, there would be no occasion for the pei- 
suasion and pressure which are now so frequently employed, and 
which, when they fail, are discarded in favour of fiction. (3) 
The proportions of fictitious names castewise to the total fictitious 


* There are four different kinds of 
stratagem which have come within my 
own experience, and there may be 
many more (1 ) Sometimes a boy lias 
two names ; one being the nuine pro- 
nounced over him by the purohit or 
family priest with the usual ceremonies 
about sgi days after birth ; and the 
other a nick name or pet name, by 
which bis parents and others habitually 
call him. In such a case, two names 
can be made to do duty for one stud- 
ent. (2) Sometimes the same name 
is borne by several different boys in 
tbe village. In this case any ex- stud- 
ent, who happens to bear this name, 
can be brought in for examination, 
and be made to personate a fictitious 


student entered under the same nuine 
in the attendance list. (3) Sometimes 
a boy who is in regular attendance ut 
aoine indigenous muktab near at hand, 
is persuaded to have his name 
eutered as a student of tbe Govern- 
ment school, and is presented as such 
for examination. (4) Sometimes 
the name entered in the regis- 
ter is a pure invention on the teacher's 
part, and answers to no person in the 
world. 

No doubt this is a very imperfect 
list of the ways and devices of Hal- 
quabandi strategy, but it may serve to 
show how difficult it is to eradicate 
the practice. 
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enrolment correspond very nearly with the proportions of real names 
eastewise to the total real enrolment : — 



Real. 


Fictitious. 

Maliommedans 

21*06 per cent- 

17-8H per cent 

Drahmms 

22*10 


29*41 

II 

Kayasths 

16*28 

99 

13*57 

»» 

(imttris 

8-22 


9.34 

II 

Trading mates 

16 23 

ft 

17*o6 

tt 

Artizan castes 

7*46 

>i 

3*33 

■tt 

Cultivating castes 

3 81 

It 

2*34 

ft 

Pastoral castes ... ... 

J *84 

It 

1 97 

l» 

Serving and Professional castes ... 

2 30 

tt 

1 97 

tt 

Miscellaneous castes 

270 

>• 

2 36 

It 


100 


100 



The teachers have evidently been guided by a wise instinct as to 
the best way of not exciting suspicion. Knowing, as they na- 
turally would, the castes which are most likely to attend school 
and would therefore be most expected to do so, they have assigned 
most of their fictitious shxl'ents to the five castes standing at the 
head of the list, namely, Mahometans, Brahmins, Kayasths, Chat- 
tris, and the trading castes. The correspondence is so close that it 
cannot have been the result of accident. It is.in fact the result of 
a laborious tabulation of over 3,000 names, the outcome of which 
was altogether unforeseen by those by whom the tabulation was 
made. 

Sec. III. — Occupations of cx-studcnts. 

The reader’s attention is now invited to the side-lieadings of 
the statement given several pages back, near the commencement 
of the preceding section. These side-headings describe the occu- 
pations of the ex-students, as distinct from the castes of their 
parents, and it is to the consideration of this question, (the occupa- 
tions, &<*., of the ex-students), that the present section is devoted. 

If the original intention of caste were strictly acted out, the 
occupation of a son and the caste of his father would be convert- 
ible terms. But this has long ceased to he the case in India. 

From the analogies afforded by other nations in past and present 
times, it seems most probable that the distinctions of Indian "caste 
were primarily based upon the distribution of hereditary functions. 
Functions were made hereditary to ensure that they should be effi- 
ciently performed, since, in the early stages of industry, the only 
mode in which skill could be acquired and transmitted was by 
filial imitation and paternal influence ; and this mode of transmis- 
sion has by no neans become obsolete in the most advanced types 
of modern industry, nor will it ever become so. In order to 
give the fullest effect to the hereditaiy principle, certain safeguards 
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were added. Families exercising the same craft or trade, where- 
ever their place of residence might happen to be among the towns 
and villages of India, became gradually united into distinct clans 
or tribes ; and each of these established for itself certain pecu- 
liarities of worship, tradition, and marriage rites, to which mem- 
bers of other clans were not admitted. * Hence intermarriage be- 
tween claus exercising different functions was prohibited, and even 
intercourse in the matter of eating from the same dish was treated 
as an offence against society. Thus caste, in the full sense of the 
word, implied three sets of restrictions, — restrictions on occupation, 
restrictions on marriage, and restrictions on social intercourse, — the 
first being the essential purpose of caste, aud the other two merely 
its safeguards and accessories. But in India the fundamental 
principle, transmission of functions, has long lost much of its 
original power, while the sentiment of clanship or tribal isolation 
has retained its old vigor undiminished. Thus caste is now deter- 
mined by limitations of marriage and social intercourse much more 
than by limitations of function. The original purpose is falling 
more and more into the background and the accessory elemeuts 
have come prominently to the front. 

Among the 3,024 ex-students,, whose case we investigated, the 
most curious discrepancies between daste and function were found 
to exist. Those of the Brahmin caste were found in almost every 
shade of employment, from family priests, river-priests, Purfin- 
readers, fortuue-tellers, religious mendicants, &c„ — (all of which 
functions come well within the original status of the caste), to land- 
lords, tenants, field-labourers, warriors, shop-keepers, bankers, writers, 
grass-cutters, cattle-grazers, cart-drivers, watchmen, cooks, &c., 
anything in short but what would entail ceremonial pollution with 
the consequent liability to loss of caste. The occupations of those 
ex-students, who belong to the Chattri caste, are equally various 
and mixed, though Chattris still retain their original prominence 
as the landlord caste. Kayasths have begun to give up the 
pen, — the once exclusive function of this caste, — and are now 

* The highest of all the Indian of the priestly cante. The Hindu 
castee— the model on which the others Scriptures admit in several places 
were formed— was at first merely that Brahman originally signified 
4 l body of men distinguished by pio- not a difference of blood, but of 
fessiou or calliug. The word Brah - functions. For example, see Muir’s 
ma simply meant hymn, prayer, de- Texts, vol. 1, p. 140. “ Rlirigu re- 
votionaf exercise : and Brahman plies '.—There is no difference of 
originally meant one who composes “ castes. This world having been at 
such hymns, &c. Afterwards it came “ first created by Brahma, purely 
to mean the superintending priest “ Brahmauic. became afterwards se- 
at a sacrifice, as distinct from the (( pa rated into casteB in consequence 
three other orders of priests. Fin- 11 of works,' 7 Ac. 
ally it came to stand for all varieties 
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taking to agriculture, in which capacity some appear as land- 
lords and others as tenants. One even appears in the humble 
and laborious capacity of a field-labourer, (the ordinary status 
of a Chamar or Pasi) ; and another has emigrated as a coolie 
to Mauritius. There is scarcely any caste which does not now 
appear as a tenant-agriculturist, however incongruous such em- 
ployment may be with its original functions. In this category I 
found members of the Pasi or pig-rearing caste, of the Luniya or 
salt-making caste, of the Bari or caste of leaf-plate-makers, of the 
Bliat or minstrel caste, of the (loshayeu or hermit caste, of the 
Aliir or pastoral caste, of the Baniya or trading caste, of the 
Behnd or thread-making caste, of the Nai or barber caste, and 
many others, not to speak of the Brahmans, Kayasths, and 
Chattris already alluded to. The castes whose proper function 
it is to cultivate the land (namely, Murao, Kaccbi, Kurmi, Lodlia, 
Mali, &c.) contribute only 80 out of the 518 ex-students now en- 
gaged as tenant-farmers, or less than sixteen per cent : they are 
thus far outnumbered, witliiu their own speciality, by castes 
whose original function had no connection with theirs. To crown 
the confusion, we have Baniyas, Halwais, and other castes 
of shop-keepers working as agricultural labourers, a Tamoli 
(betelnut seller) attempting to learn English, Bhats (or bards) 
driving carts and holding the plough for hire, a Bhunja (or 
seller of parched grain) labouring in the fields, a Darzi (tailor) 
who has turned school-master, a llalwai (confectioner) who has 
riseu or fallen to the same status, K urmia who have turned 
native doctors, a Nai (barber) who has became a clerk in a pub- 
lic office, a Kalwar (spiiit-seller) who has turned carpenter, 
another Kahvar who has descended to a field-labourer, an 
intellectual Kasii or butcher, an English-lcarning Pasi or swine- 
herd, dancing Mahomcdans, wrestling Brahmins, and a singing 
Buniya. To what extent these discrepancies are the result 
of education, or of the struggle for existence, or of inheritance 
from parents, I could not determine. Each of these causes 
has no doubt contributed its quota to the general medley. 

Most of the parents of our ex-students, to whatever castp they 
may belong or belonged, are or were engaged in agriculture. 
But most of their sons have taken to other callings. As the 
Government village-schools were established chiefly for the benefit 
of the agricultural classes, and indirectly for the improvement 
of agriculture itself, the aversion to agriculture displayed by our ex- 
students is a fact that deserves special notice. 

Under the head of Ct Agriculturist ” I include all, who either 
till the soil with their own bands or employ labour to do so. 
The term applies, therefore, to throe different classes of men ; 

12 
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landlords, tenants, and hired labourers. There are few men in 
Upper India, whatever caste they may belong to, who are not 
connected with the laud in one or other of these senses, or in 
two of them combined ; and there is a large number of men, who 
though their main occupation is non-agricultural, are yet en- 
gaged in agriculture (in one sense or another) as a secon- 
dary pursuit. Mr. Williams, in bis Oudh Census Report for 
1869, remarks as follows : — “ Of the total Hindu population in 
“ Oudh, 61*1 per cent, are agriculturists, and 38*9 per cent, follow 
" other professions and trades ; as against 61*96 per eent. of 
‘‘agriculturists to 3804 per cent of uon-agriculturists in the 
“North-Western Provinces. Again, of the total Mahomedan 
“population in Oudh, 36*1 percent, are agriculturists and 63 9 
“percent, are non-agriculturists; while in the North-Western 
“ Provinces the figures arc 39 6 per cent, and 60*4 per cent, respect- 
ively * These two results, elicited quite independently of each 
other, by diftereut men and in different years, show how closely 
the economic and industrial condition of the people in tlie North- 
West resembles that of the people of Oudh ; and how large a 
proportion of the inhabitants in both proviuoes is engaged in 
agriculture. 

It should be observed, however, that the figures just quoted 
from the Oudh Census include the inhabitants of cities as 
well as those of villages and small market towns , whereas 
the places about which I am writing come under tlie latter 
denomination only Moreover, it is not quite clear whether 
by fi ‘ agriculturist ” Mr. Williams meant one whose sole occu- 
pation is agriculture, or whether he included under that term one 
who combines agriculture with other forms of industry. Probably, 
too, during the 13 years which have passed since the Census 
Report of 1869 was written, the population of the North-West 
and Oudh has been growing more agricultural than it was then : + 
for it is generally believed that the native industries, other than 
agriculture, have continued to decay, and that the pressure 
of population on the land has gone on increasing. I believe that 
in the thirteen villages, in which my enquiries were made, and 
in almost all other villages of the North-West and Oudh, the 
percentage of men engaged in agriculture, either exclusively 


• Oudh ('ensue Report for 1869, 
Vol. I, page 35, paras 130, 131. 

f Siuce the above remarks were 
written, the Report of the new Cen- 
sus of the North-West and Oudb, 
by Mr. Edmond White, has been 


published. In Section XIX, p. 117, 
he writes: “Of the males returned 
“ with occupations, 69 per cent, be- 
u long to the agricultural class.* 1 
The percentage shewn by Mr, Wil- 
liams waa smaller by 6. 
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or in combination -with some other calling, is not less than 80 
per cent, of the total rural population. * 

Now the avowed object, as we have already remarked, for 
which the Government village schools were established in the North 
West and Oudh, was the education of agriculturists. It was for the 
maintenance of these schools, that the “ school-cess,” ( called in 
Oudh the “rural cess/ 1 ) consisting of a local tax proportioned to the 
rent of landed properties, was levied ; and it is for this reason 
that tuition fees have not been charged to the sons of agricul- 
turists, while it lias been considered just to charge them to the 
sons of shop-keepers, artizans, and others.! The education thus 
provided was not intended to make men abandon the pursuit 
of agriculture, but rather to make them more efficient and more 
intelligent within that calling, and to enable them to protect their 
rights and interests as landlords, or tenants, or labourers for hire. 
The best result that a teacher could show, ( to afiopt the language 
of Mr. Growse), <f would be a long list of boys, who after learning 
u to read, write and cypher, had settled down contentedly to 
“ their hereditary occupations, and had proved the value of their 
“education, by turning out their work in a more intelligent style 
“ than their fathers had doue before them ” 

It would appear, howc\er, from the statistics shewn in the 
tabular statement given above, that this is not the end which is actu- 
ally attained as the result of village education. The first three 
side-headings of that statement show that, of 3,024 ex-students, 
75 are now engaged as proprietors or part- proprietors of land, 
518 as tenants, and 49 as field-labourers, — which gives a total 
of only 6-12 ex-students engaged in agriculture. It was clearly 
ascertained that none of the remaining ex-students, 2,3^6 in 
number, have any connexion with agriculture either as a main 
or as a secondary calling, but are cither doing nothingorarc engaged 
in some pursuit or pursuits, of which agriculture forms no part§ 


* Mr, II. C. Irwiu, in his Garden of 
India, Chap. IT., p 31, says: — “The 
44 land of Oudh, the cultivation of 
“ which affords their only means of 
“ subsistence to nearly three-fourths 
“of the people,” Ac. This implies 
that nearly 75 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture only. 

t This is true of the North-West 
Provinces. In Oudh, however, tui- 
tion fees are levied from agricultu- 
rists also, so far as they can afford 
to pay them. 

X Extract from a minute on the 


Education <|in.**»tion by Mr. F. S. 
Growse, O. 1. E., Collector and 
Magistrate of Bulaudshahr, Meerut 
division. This minute was. placed 
befoie the Education Commission 
during their tour though the North- 
West Proviuces. 

§ The total balance, after de- 
ducting the 642 agriculturists, is 
2,582. But from this we have still 
to deduct the 196 ex-students, who 
have died. This leaves the balance 
of 2,386 shewn in the text. 
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The proportions, then, between the ex-students and their parents, 
if we compare them profession-wise, are as follows : — 

Agriculturists. Non-Agriculhtrists. 

Parents. ... 61 percent, 31) percent. 

Their sons. ... 21 per cent. 79 per cent. 

Thus, if the son of an agriculturist goes to school, the chances 
are about 3 to 1, that after leaving school, ho will not take to 
agriculture, but either do nothing or seek for some other kind of 
work. Even this estimate is probably below the mark ; for (as 
I have explained already ) ^ there is reason to think that in the 
villages of the North-West and Oudli, not less than SO per cent, 
of the total village population is partially or wholly engaged iu 
agriculture. I am certain, too, that many, probably more than 
half, of those 642 ex-studeuts who are now engaged in that 
pursuit, would leave it it' they Cuiild, and accept uf any kind of 
light work or sen ice which would bring them in a steady salary 
of fium Es. 6 to S per mensem. 

The rest of the snl^-lu-adings show the present occupation or 
condition of those 2.3'*G ex-students who have no couu<xii>h v.iih 
agriculture. Tmee hundred and cighty-thrtv, ( or 1 iMJ per a nt. ) 
are krCj.'ng .-shops : 167 (or 5*6 per.ceut. ) arc practh mt; con.o 
kind . J liMiuicraft ; 85 (orS'Gpcr cent. ), me": of wimm mu 
jBiahmins. oic engagrd in the administration of religium litis ; 
248 for c‘*3 per cent.) are engaged in some form of litoiaiy 
service, a - ammnnms, salesmen, mohurrirs, tcaclu-is at Govern- 
ment school*, toucher* at indigenous schools. &c. ; 417 .or 139 per 
ceut ) arc engaged in some of the many forms of nou-liiorary service 
as peons, watchmen, house servants cart drivers, camel ku p.-rs, 
washermen, tnilm*, &■' ; ]],; for 3 9 per cent.') have gm*o oil' to 
imiig.nous schools to study Snii^kiip lVr.-iau. or Kaiihi, or fho 
native system of arithmetic, after having acquired all that they 
could learn or all that tiiey cared ti> learn at the Government 
school ; 240 (or 8 per c*mt.) are still studying at Government 
vernacular schools cither in their owner in .vunc other village ; 
31 (or 1 per cent.) me studying or attempting to study English ; 
68 (or 2 per cent.) are earning their bread in various kinds 
of occupations not already named, such as dancing, singing, 
wrestling, cattle-grazing, Sec. ; 29G (or 9 8 per cent.) are doing 
nothing, but arc living on the labours of others ; 137 (or 46 per 
cent.) may possibly be doing something, but their occupation or 
present condition was not known to any one in the village. 
Oue hundred and ninety-six (or 6 5 per cent.) are kuowii to have 
died. 

It must not be supposed that all of these have remaiued in 
their native villages after leaving school. No less than 859, 
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or more tli&n 28 per cent, have gone away ; and particulars as 
to their preseut occupation or status could only be learnt from 
persons in the villages. There has certainly not been much in- 
clination on the part of our ex-students “ to settle down conten- 
tedly to their hereditary callings/’ — ouo of the maiu results that 
village education (according to Mr. Grovvse) is intended to 
produce. A few of the ex-students are now in prison ; but it 
is only thsoe of the Brahmin caste that enjoy this had distinction. 

Another fact to be noticed is, that school-attendance has in 
many cases not been continuous, but luis been interrupted, once 
or moic than once, by intervals of several months' absence, and I lieu 
renewed again. No less than 1M2, or more than 30 per cent, 
of the ex-students about whom 1 am writing, belong to this cate- 
gory. Some have rejoined as many as six times in the course 
of their educational career : and, on computing the class registers 
of one ) ear with those of another, 1 found thal ^omc students at 
the time of finally leaving school belonged to a class lower than 
that m which they had studied at a former period. Sick- 
ness is no doubt one cau*e, oh account '•!’ which a student’s name 
might be withdiawn for a time and then re-entered. But this 
alone will not explain the facts to which I have just alluded. 
The other causes at work ar.o the following : — ( 1 ) If the atten- 
dance of the student is voluntary, that is if he aspires to obtain 
some kind of liteiatc employment, ( for this is the only motive for 
which secular instruction is sought for in these provinces), he rejoins 
school again and again, as often as he can, in ordei to keep up 
his knowledge. For from the moment that he leaves school, lie 
becomes aware of the fact, that outside the school-house he has 
nothing to read, nothing to wiito, and nothing to count, and finding 
that he is rapidly forgetting everything that he learnt, — the 
inevitable result of living in a state of society where there is scarce- 
ly any scope for the utilization of knowledge, — lie returns to 
school and rejoins the ranks of students. (2) The other case is 
that of a student whose attendance was not really voluntary 
from the first. Such students (and their number is by no 
meuns small,) do not attend because they desire to do so, but 
because, fas I explained several pages ago), they are pressed 
by the influential men of the village, or by the nearest local offi- 
cial, or by the school master himself. They leave the school 
whenever their prescnco can he spared, and only rejoin it when 
their presence has again become necessary, that, is, when the 
total attendance has become so slack as to threaten the exist- 
ence of the school, or damage the credit of those who are in- 
terested in maintaining it. It is not to be wondered at that 
such students pay as little attention as possible to their studies, 
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and sometimes finally leave the school from a class lower than 
that in which they had been enrolled at a former period. 

* The number of ex-students, who, instead of returning to the 
plough or the workshop, are at this very time continuing their 
studies at other schools — indigenous, Government vernacular, 
or English— is another indication of the aversion, with which 
manual labour is regarded by a man who considers himself 
educated. These amount altogether to 386, or 12’8 per cent* 
of the whole. This, at the present time only. It we could dis- 
cover the number who, in all the years preceding the present, 
continued their education, or attempted to continue it, after leav- 
ing their village school, ‘the percentage would bo very much 
higher. If to this percentage we could add those who remained 
idle, neither woiking with their hands nor continuing their 
studies, the percentage would be larger still. Even at the pre- 
sent time, the number of cx-studeuts who are following no occu- 
pation is 2% or 9 8 per cent. Does not this give some coun- 
tenance to the opinion expressed by the Tahsildar at Talimahad ? 
“Eas; Kharah ko jate haiu.” Doei.it not justify the impression 
formed by Major Grigg respecting the young Kurmi at Bach- 
iawan? “It struck me at the time that it had been far better, 
“had the youth never seen the inside pf the vernacular school."* 
This disinclination to physical labour on the part of educated 
men is usually ascribed to a sc* mi- bar barons Eastern prejudice, 
to which no consideration should be tdiown. I am informed, how- 
ever, by natives on whose intelligence and accuracy I can rely, 
that fieid labour under au Indian sun is very exhausting for 
most mouths of the year to those who have not been inured 
to it from childhood, and that a youth, whose boyhood has been 
spent under the shelter of a school-house, and whose muscles 
have been relaxed by study, does not possess the physical strength 
and endurance which field labour (if it is to be remunerative) 
demands, and, in short, that an educated man is not able to com- 
pete as a tiller of the soil with his illiterate neighbours. If 
this is the case, we ought to feel pity rather than contempt 
for the young Kurmi who, after completing the curriculum at 
school, was forced “ to mortgage bis estate to obtain the where- 
withal* to pay the labourers employed to till the ancestral lands.” 
The tropical sun is perhaps the physical explanation of the 
curse pronounced on labour in the book of Genesis, and of the 
deeply-rooted conviction as to the antagonism between labour 
and learning, which has prevailed from the earliest times in 


* These two cases were described in reader will probably remember, 
detail in the previous article, as the 
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nil countries of Southern Asia, from Palestine to China. The 
compatibility of manual labour in manhood with the cultiva- 
tion of the mind in boyhood is one of the greatest blessings, which 
our own temperate climate affords; but this should not lead us 
to misjudge the peasantry of tropical countries like India, which 
iu this respect are far less favourably situated. In the East 
the faculties of the mind and body ripen at a much earlier age 
than in the West : and hence a boy, after leaving school, cannot 
take to the plough with the same physical energy or with the 
same mental inclination as one who has never seen the inside 
of a school-house. 

Even in England, however, although the physical energies 
of the boy-student are not impaired by a few years’ study at 
the village school, and although the suu is invariably the friend 
and not the cueiny of the working man, — yef even there the 
taste for farm labour lias been considerably weakened of late 
years by tlic spread of education among the agricultural classes. 
“The farmers complain much/ 1 as my informant writes, “of 
4< the compulsory system established by the Board Schools : it 
“ has greatly affected the labour market : farm labourers have 
“become scarce, and they ha\e not the same skill that they used 
“ to have ; and, as a rule, they have no liking for work/* My 
attention has also been drawn to an extract from the XVIIIth 
Volume of the “ Journal of the Koval Agricultural Society " of Eng- 
land published iu 1882, * which runs as follows: — “There is 
“a very general complaint among farmers that the present sys- 
“stem of education operates prejudicially to the interests of 
“agriculture. Boys, it is said, are kept at school at an age at 
fl which they might be usefully employed upon the farm, and 
44 bo thus acquiring habits and tastes which would fit them for 
44 farm service. As it is, the standard of education is so fixed that 
44 not only are the first years of industrial training lost before 
“ a boy can attain it ; but when he docs attain it, ho acquires 
“ with it a desire for what ho regards as more suitable occu- 
pation ; so that the class which was formerly trained into farm 
“ service is now gradually absorbed into other industries, tfar- 
“ mers very naturally complain of this ; as iu districts, where 
li there are school boards, they have to pay for education which 
44 not only deprives them for the present of the labour of boys 
“ and obliges them to pay men's wages for boys' work, but tends 
<( to drain from the land the sources of future labour." 


* This volume records 44 the nb- 11 Royal Commission on Agriculture.” 
“ stract conclusions arrived at by the 
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. The most natural remedy for this state of things would be to apply 
“the half-time principle ” to the instruction of the sons of farm labour- 
ers, and by thus shortening the time to lower the standard and con- 
fine it to a strictly elementary course in reading, writing, aud cypher- 
ing. By this means half the day would be given to farm work and 
the other half to schooling. But, admitting the expediency 
of such a compromise iu a country like ours, it is not easy to see 
how the same rule could be usefully applied to the agricultural 
classes in India. For here, iu India, the irrepressible question still 
crops up, — of what use is. a strictly primary education to the 
tenant farmer or farm labourer, even when he has acquired it? 
The English cultivator, if he learns to read only a little, can take 
part iu public worship on Sunday ; but iu India there is no literate 
worship in vogue. lie can read the Bible at home (the easiest book 
in the language)* ; but in India the books which answer nearest 
to the Bible (the Purans, arc written in a difficult and 
almost obsolete style, which uon^ but well educated natives can 
understand. He can read the newspaper at the village clubs ; 
but in India there are no such clubs or reading-rooms, and no news- 
papers are ever seen in villages. .IIo can read his grocer s bill, 
or see the shop-keeper's name on the door ; but in India trades- 
men do not write bills for village-customers or put their names 
on sliop-doors, and farm-labourers are to a large extent paid in 
kind, not iu cash. He can read notices on matters affecting the 
parish in which he lives ; but in India no notices are ever scon in 
villages except those which come from the Government court, 
and these arc expressed in terms which only a well educated man 
can interpret ; moreover, it is not tenants and labourers, but land- 
lords, who are concerned in such notices. He can read the 
announcements put forth by rival candidates at the time of a 
general election ; but in India no such announcements appear 
for there is no political life. He can read a letter received from a 
distance, if it is wiitten legibly in a simple style ; but in ludia 
villager, whose status is below that of a landlord or tradesman, 
seldom or never receives a letter throughout his whole life. Iu 
England, for the last two or three centuries at least, there has 
been a leaven of intelligence and enlightenment permeating the 
whole structure of society and making its way downwards more 
and more from the thinking classes above to the working classes 
below ; but in India, (at least in Upper India), there has been 


• This is the remedy suggested Fortnightly Review for November 
by lion. G. C. Brodrick, in his com- 1882, p. 617, in article on “British 
meats on the above extract, in the Agriculture in 1882." 
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nothing of the kind. * In England the most elementary books 
available to the working classes are of the richest, most varied - , 
useful, and attractive description, written (as they often are) by 
the best men of the age, the leaders of modern thought and 
research ; fbut in India there is no primary literature, but what is of 
the most meagre and paltry kind, and no vernacular literature 
above it, but what is difficult, fantastic, antiquated, and (so far as 
modern research is concerned) obsolete and useless to the last degree. 
In short, in England, a very elementary degree of instruction will 
carry a man along way and through a great variety ofjm^hs, if lie 
chooses to use it; while in India, it will carry him ip^iere. Of 

• I have been obliged to qualify this remark by adding the words in 
Upper India , because in Bengal (or as it is called the Lower Provinces) the 
case is somewhat different. Here there has been a leaven of intelligence 
working downwards from the upper to the lower classes for the last 50 years 
or more. The extraordinary spicad of English education has given a great 
impetus to vernacular literature, not only raising its tone and giving it new 
directions, but adding greatly to itrf quantity. The Educational Department 
in Bengal used at one time to be blamed for having begun with colleges and 
high schools and neglected the masses, while that of the North-We-t was 
eulogized for commencing with elementary schools. Time, however, has 
now decided which course was the rislit one. Primary education in Bengal 
is now far a— head of that in the North-West There are more primary 
schools, more books, better books, and more readers. The leaven of intelli- 
gence which began from the top is steadily working its way down, as it did 
in England, and a general spread of intelligence is the result. One of tho 
best things that English colleges and schools did in Bengal was to oust 
Urdu from the Government courts, and substitue Bengali, the language of 
the people, in its place. Thus, in the Lower Provinces the instruction 
which tho son of a peasant can acquire in a village school, opens out to him the 
language of the courts, besides giving him a respectable literature in addition. 
Things are on a very different footing in Upper India. lire English edu- 
cation has made no impression ; vernacular literature is stationary ; Urdu 
still reigns in the courts ; and Kaitlii, the character chiefly used by the 
people, is thrust aside. 

There are other causes, however, which have contributed to the spread of 
primary education in Bengal. The working classes are not so poor as tliev 
are in Upper India. The soil is more fertile : and the extremes of heataud 
cold are less severe. 

f This remark has been borrowed from the evidence given by Dr. French, 

the Bishop of Lahore, before the Educational Commission. lie says : 

44 When a man like Dr. Whately devoted his oiiginul and transcendent powers 
“ to write books for little children, bringing down fragments at least of the 
44 deepest truth to the level of the most popular and childish corapreheu- 
“ sion, and men like Thirl wall and W lie well (not to speak of Faraday 
4< and Huxley) delighted to cause science to talk intelligently and charmingly 
44 to children, we seem to have indications supplied* us, and high hopes 
44 advanced and inspired, of what may yet be accomplished by the Govern- 
41 ments taking advantage of the new devotion and enthusiasm which has ta- 
4C ken possession of the leading young aspirants to honors in our English Uni- 
41 veraties,” &c. 
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what use, then, is a strictly primary education to a working man in 
India, even when lie has gained it ? This is the question that lies 
at the root of all schemes for extending mass education in this 
country. Let those answer it who can. 

Agriculture is the chief, but not the only, industry in which the 
working classes in this part of India are engaged. Next to agri- 
culture we should place the various kinds of handicrafts, — rope- 
makmg, weaving, oil-making, pottery, carpentry, masonry, basket- 
making, shoe-making, the arts of the tinman, the brazier, the 
ironsmith, and the goldsmith. All of these are more or less repre- 
sented at the villages and * market towns in which Government 
vernacular schools have been established. Education is not less 
detrimental to the successful practice of these arts than it is to 
agricultural labour. In both cases the acquired disinclination to 
manual work is ^he same ; but in the case of the handicrafts it 
is not the tropical sun which acts as the chief deterrent, (for most 
of the handicrafts are practised under shelter), but the want of 
manual skill Dr. Birdwood has pointed out that in India every 
thing is handwrought ; * and in his chapter on “the master handi- 
crafts of India,” he draws attention to the contrast between the 
manual skill of the Indian artizan and the constantly increas- 
ing use of machinery in the arts aud' industries of Europe. If a 
child is taken out of his father’s workshop, and is made to spend 
the best years of his boyhood in mastering the school curriculum, 
he loses the only chance that he ever had, or ever can have, 
of acquiring his father’s skill. The capacity for imitation is much 
stronger in early boyhood than in after years ; and this (as every 
one must have observed) is especially the case in India, where the 
tastes and faculties of a child, physical as well as mental, are form- 
ed for life at a much earlier age than in the temperate zone. Early 
and rapid development, followed by a long period of stagnation, is 
the law of nature in the East ; and this is as true of the individual 
to-day as it has been in times past of eastern nations generally. 

The best and largest workshops in Oudh are those of the Oudh 
and Rohilcund Railway at Lucknow. In these there is abundant 
scope for intelligent workmanship, combined with artistic skill. 
In order to find out what part, if any, education has played in 
adding to the intelligence and forming the characters of the best 
workmen employed, I went through the several departments of 
these workshops, and had personal conversations with the men, 
under the guidance of one of the chief European officers of the 
Company. The following are a few paiticulars, which I noted down 
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with his assistance, respecting the best workmen under his 
control 

Mahomed Ali, a Shaik of the Sunni sect. Jamadar of coolies. Totally 
illiterate, but intelligent and trustworthy. , 

Chedi, a Lobar by caste* Ilia work is that of a fitter. A first-clas 
leading hand ” (to use the phrase of the Railway work-hops) ; has about 
forty-five men working under his orders, he himself (like the other leading 
hands) receiving hia orders from the European foreman or superintendent. 
Has never been at school. He can read nothing ; but he can jot down 
the technical terms of his art in the Kaithi character, and he did not learn 
this little at school, but picked it up by self-study and private tuition. 

Ragliu Nath, a Brahmin by caste, perfectly illiterate. Has been in the 
workshops since he was eight years of age : a fitter, — not a leading hand 
like the preceding, but a first-rate workman. 

Kam-ud-Din, Lohdr by caste. Boiler-maker. A first-class leading hand, 
aud has about ninety men working under him. He informed us that he had 
never been at school, but had once commenced learning the Hindi character 
with his father. He cannot now read or write anything, and is totally 


illiterate. _ • . 

Lalt&, a boiler-maker like preceding; — not a leading hand, but an ex- 
cellent workman. Totally illiterate. Has been employed for about fifteen 
years continuously in the workshops. 

Slico Din, a fitter. A first-class leading hand, with some 70 men 
under him. Has been some 10 years in the workshops. Was never at 
school in his life. Totally illiterate, except that he can scribble a little 
Kaithi, the knowledge of which lie picked up by himself. 

Bulli, another fitter, A first-class leading hand, with about 20 men 
under him at the present time. Has now the repairs of four engines in hand. 
Could once write a little Kaithi which lie learnt at home, but has now 
forgotten even that, and is totally illiterate. 

Khirode, a Muido (or cultivator) by caste, and hia father is cultivating 
the fields to this day. A first-class leading hand, with fourteen men under him 
at this time. A native of the Lower Provinces. Was never at school in his 
life, but picked up u little Bengali by himself, just as the natives of Upper 
India pick up Kaithi, if they care to know it. 

liain K hi! ;il, a turner, and by caste a Lohdr. A first-class leading baud, 
with about 150 men under him. Was never at school, but has taught him- 
self a little Kaithi, in which character he can transliterate the technical 
terms of his art, and take shorthand memos of orders, &c., which he wishes 
to record. ...... 

Sohodar, a blacksmith, and of the Lohdr caste. A first-class leading hand, 
with from 950 to 400 uieu under him. is totally illiterate, and cannot even 
write his name. 

Ham Kissen, of the same caste and function as the preceding. A - very 
good workman. Totally illiterate. 

Nizam-ud-din, a Shaik of the Sunni sect. A brass-moulder. A first- 
class leading hand, with 25 men at present under him. Totally illiterate. 

Lodi, a Brahmin by caste. A bolt machineman. Commenced his service 
with the Railway Company as a supplier of drinking water to the workmen 
of the various castes. Now, a first rate workman. Totally illiterate. 

Kedi Rum, iron moulder, a Kayasth bv caste. A first-class leading hand, 
with a large number of men under him. A native of Moorshedabad. 
Left school at a very early age on account of the death of hia father, but 
can still write the vernacular neatly, — the only man in the workshops who 
was found able to do so. 
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Karim, a Patiian. A moulder of ten years' training in the workshops. 
Was never at school in his life, but a good workman. 

Bantu, a itarhai by caste. Pattern-maker. A first-class leading hand, 
with some 15 or 20 men under him. lie not only makes patterns in wood, 
but draws models in first rate style on paper. In the art of drawing be was 
purely self-taught. Was never at school in Lis life. A native of Fyzabau, 
Oudh. 

Mehi Lai, another Barhai, a native of Mahona, in the Lucknow district, 
where there is one of the best Vernacular schools in Oudb. Was never at 
school in his life. Has been ten years in the Railway workshops. A first- 
class leading hand in carriage-building, aud has some 80 men under him. 

It would be unnecessary to add to the list : for I have already 
described all the “leading hands ” that are employed in these 
workshops. These are the most intelligent, tho most skilful, 
and tlie most trustworthy workmen in the Company's service. 
Not one one of them (with the exception of the Kayasth, who 
left school in early boyhood) has ever seen the inside of a 
school-house. My guide and I could not discover a single man 
or boy in the workshops, who had studied at a vernacular school 
in any part of these provinces, or elsewhere. Men are employed 
and paid, as lie explained, according to their intelligence, honesty, 
and skill ; and the question as -to whether a man has been edu- 
cated or not, is never raised or considered to be worth raising. * 

A number of little boys varying from eighty to a hundred 
are employed in light work in the same workshops, and arc 
receiving two or three pice a day each. Not one of them has 
seen the inside of a school-house. Professor Huxley has some- 
where expressed the opinion, that the most illiterate man, whose 
work has taught him something of the laws of nature, is 
more educated in fact, and has a keener appreciation of truth, 
thau one who has merely learnt to read and write at an element- 
ary school. Probably, if the professor were now in Lucknow, he 
would aflirm that the railway workshops, which are employ- 
ing some ttO boys and some 2,000 men a day, are doing more 
to educate tho masses of this city than the municipal schools. 
He would be still more convinced of this, if he looked to the 
good which these workshops arc doing, in teaching punctuality, 
application to details, thoroughness of workmanship — in short, 
in forming the character, which after all is the main result that 
education is intended to secure. 


* He explained to me, however, all their technical terms are on the 
that the Company attach considerable basis of this language. 1 actually 
value to a knowledge of English, as found two men who knew English, 
all their rules and regulations, aud 
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Sec . 17 . — Examination of ex-students* 

The third, and perhaps the most important question, to wbiob 
I endeavoured to find an answer, was : — “ What amount of know* 
“ ledge have the students retained since leaving school ? ” 

The only way to obtaiu a definite answer to this question was 
to call together at each of the 13 villages as many of the ex- 
students as were willing or able to come, and to examine them 
one by one in certain standards specially prepared for the purpose. 
This was accordingly done. 

It has been already shewn that the total number of ex-students 
from these 13 schools was 3,024, • and that 859 of these, or 
nearly one-third, had left their homes in search of employment,, 
or for further education. This left 2,165 ex-students within 
reach of the proposed examination. Out of this number 1,037 
came to be examined, leaving 1,028 who declined or were 
unable to appear. The examinations which’ were held in- 
cluded, therefore, a little more than half of all the ex-students 
who were still living at their own villages. It is to be regretted 
that so many as half remained unexamined; but one thing is 
certain. Those who consented to undergo the test were, as a 
rule, much more likely to pass it, than those who declined ; for 
the chief reason that led them to decline was the dislike to* 
having their ignorance exposed. The results, therefore, which* 
I shall have to record respecting the better half who were 
examined, are decidedly more favourable than they would have 
been, had the inferior half been examined with them. 

To expect that a village schoolboy would retain, after he has left 
school, a recollection of the events and dates which he learned 
in history, or remember the names of distant places and countries 
which lie entirely outside the range of his ordinary thoughts, 
would have been unreasonable. The chief use, wLich the elemen- 
tary study of history and geography can be said to possess to 
a village student, is that it helps to open his mind and contri- 
butes something to the material on which his intellectual faculties 
are trained. The strength thus imparted to his reasoning powers 
can be, and is, retained, even if the material upon which they 
were strengthened has been forgotten,— just as the muscles 'of the 
body retain the strength that they have acquired by use, although 
the process of acquiring it is not remembered in after years. 1 
therefore excluded these subjects altogether from the examination, 
and reserved only those which (to use the language of the late 
Hr. Mill) constitute the " instruments of knowledge, as distinet 
from knowledge itself, — namely, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The object was to find to what extent these instruments of 
knowledge had been retained : for if even these are lost, it cannot be 
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said that anything in the shape of knowledge has survived. A man 
who has so far forgotten what be learnt at school that he can 
neither read, nor write, nor cypher, has in fact become as illiterate 
as if he had never seen the inside of a school house. 

The standards, then, which I selected for the examination 
were the following : 

A . Reading — 1st. or lowest standard : to read one or two 
sentences from a newspaper printed in the examinee’s own verna- 
cular. 

2nd Standard : to read a short letter written in ordinarily 
good style and in the Nagri er Urdu characters. 

3rd Standard : to read a business paper, written in a legible 
hand, such as a kabuliyat (agreement or lease given by a tenant- 
cultivator to a landlord), or a patta (the counterpart to the preced- 
ing), or a tamassuk (mortgage), or a bain&ma (deed of sale), Ac. 

j B. Writing : "three standards, of a graduated scale of diffi- 
culty, corresponding to the above ; the first being dictation from 
a newspaper ; the second, the composition of a short letter to a 
friend ; the third, the composition of a business paper or letter. 

C. Arithmetic . standard : to work out a question in 
Simple Long Division. 

2nd Standard : to work out a question in Compound Long 
Division. 

3rd Staudard : to work out a question in Simple Rule of 
Three, or Simple Interest, or Partnership ; the question to involve 
the use of a Vulgar Fraction. 

In explanation of this scheme of standards it should be pointed 
out that Primary Vernacular schools in the North-West aud 
Oudh have from the first been divided into five classes, of 
which the three lower ones constitute the st Lower Section/ 1 and 
the two remaining ones the “ Upper Section.” Before leaving 
the Lower Section a boy finishes the four Simple and Compound 
Rules, reads and practises a letter-writer adapted to ordinary 
use, and writes to dictation from this hook, or from sucli easy 
colloquial prose as may be found in a newspaper. This course, 
therefore, covers the ground of the 1st and 2nd standards just 
described. In the Upper Section a boy finishes the remaining 
rules of arithmetic, reads two or three books containing collec- 
tions of court papers and letters of business, and practises the 
composition of such letters. This course, therefore, covers the 
ground of the 3rd and highest of the three standards. All 
other subjects that are taught in the Upper Section (such as 
history of India, general geography, grammar, poetry, and men- 
suration of surfaces), were, for the reasons already given, excluded 
from the scope of the examination. 
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It must be further explained that the examination in writing 
was confined to the Nagri and Persian characters. The other 
varnacular characters, Kaithi and Maliajani, (both of which are 
much in vogue in these provinces), were excluded altogether from 
the scheme. The Nagri character for Hindi students and the 
Persian character for Urdu students are the only forms of the 
Vernacular which our schools are allowed to teach;* and as 
the object, for which this examination was held, was to test the 
value of the teaching given at Government schools as distinct 
from that given at indigenous ones, it was necessary to restrict 
the examination accordingly. 

On the same grounds the examination in Arithmetic was re- 
stricted to Simple Long Division in the lowest standard, and to 
Compound Long Division in the second standard. Neither of 
these rules is taught in indigenous schools or by private tuition ; + 
and the inclusion of these two rules in the Government curricu- 
lum is considered, (like the exclusion of Kaithi), to be a mark of 
the superiority of Government schools over indigenous ones. 
Even Multiplication is not taught in native schools on precisely 
the same plan as in our own : and the only two rules, in which 
the two systems entirely tally, are Addition and Subtraction. 

Such, then, was the scheme of standards prepared for the 
examination ; and the result was as follows : — Out of 1,037 ex- 
aminees, 172 (or 16 per cent.) passed in one or more of the three 
subjects, (reading, writing, and cyphering), and in one or other 
of the three grades of difficulty. All the remaining examinees, 
869 in number (or 84 per cent, of the whole) failed to pass in 
any one subject or in any one standard of difficulty. The degrees 
of failure, as I need scarcely add, were not uniformly equal. 
Some could read really nothing, others could read a little, but 
not without making two or three blunders in every line. The 
same in writing, and dictation. 

The number, who passed in reading and writing respectively, 
was almost equal, as might be expected, — 163 in the one, and 
166 in the other. The number who passed iu Arithmetic was 
123, or about 40 less than those who passed in reading and 
writing. 


* In the schools of the North- 
West, the teaching of Kaithi has 
never been allowed from the first. In 
the Oudh schools, it was not allowed 
at all in the early days of the depart- 
ment, and lately only in the lowest 
classes. 

t Multiplication and Division are 


taught conjointly by means of Frac- 
tional parts, and the Multiplication 
Table by whole numbers is carried 
up as far as 40 times 40, and in some 
cases much higher. The tables are 
committed to memory ; and the cal- 
culation of any given problem is 
made very rapidly. 
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Details as to the castes of the pupils who passed are shewn 
ip tabular form as follows 
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In this statement the same system of caste-divisions has been 
observed as that employed in the preceding pages. The first 
five consist of the upper castes, ( namely, Mahomedans of a certain 
stamp, Brahmins, Chattris, Eayasths, and the trading castes, chiefly 
Baniyas) : while the last five consist of the lower castes, (namely, 
the artizan castes of all kinds, the cultivating castes, the paBtoral 
castes, the serving caBtes, and miscellaneous castes not included in 
any of these). It will be observed that the first five contribute no 
less than 155 pass-men, or 90 per cent, of the whole : while the 
remaining five contribute only 17 pass-men, or 10 per cent, of the 
whole. This corroborates the conclusion which was established 
by the statistics previously shown, — that it is only the upper 
castes, and only particular members of these, who attach any 
real value to education, and that all the remaining castes are 
indifferent to it, and only attend school, if they attend it at all, 
either by conpulsion or by an illusion. The statement given in 
section II showed that the higher castes contribute 82 per cent, of 
the school-goers and the lower 1 8 per cent. The statement now 
given shews that the higher castes contribute 90 per cent, of the pass- 
ed examinees, and the lower castes 10 per cent. In other words, 
very few boys of the inferior castes ever go to school at aH ; and 
of these few, fewer still remember anything after they have left 
it. Only one student of the cultivating castes passed an examina- 
tion in reading and writing. 

The total number of pass-men from the inferior and upper castes 
combined was, as we have shown already, only 172, or 16 per cent, 
of all the 1,037 ex-students who were examined. The real result, 
however, was a good deal worse ; firstly because the 1,037 who 
underwent the examination were more likely to pass than the 1,028 
who held aloof from it ; and secondly, because the number 172 in- 
cludes those who left school recently, as well as those who left it 
long ago. The former should of course be deducted : for until a 
man’s knowledge has been submitted to the test of time, we 
cannot assume that he would be able to read or cypher six or eight 
years hence. 

If, then, we distinguished the paBS-men from each other by the 
different dates at which they left school, the result is as 
follows : — 

Pass-men who left in 1873 or previously ... Ml 7 5 

. ii 1874-7C ••• ••• in 20 

„ „ 1877-79 ... ••• • •• ... 37 

„ „ 1880, And since ••• ... ... 40 

ToUL 172 

Deducting the 40 pass-men who left school in 1880 or since, the 
total is reduced to 132. If we further deduct the 37 who left 
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school in 1877 or since, the total is reduced to 95. Ninety-five 
pass-men out of 1,037 examinees gives only about 9 per cent ; and 
this can hardly be considered a satisfactory return for all the 
trouble and expense incurred in producing it. 

In point of fact it is not possible tbat any student can perma- 
nently retain what he learns at school, unless he is either engaged 
in some kind of occupation which keeps him in constant practice, 
or studies of bis own accord some religious book at home. In the 
absence of one or other of these conditions, the question of his 
retaining what he learnt is merely a question of time. There are 
very few of our ex-students who belong to either category ;and 
hence it should be no matter of surprise that 865 out of 1,037 could 
neither read, nor write, nor cypher even iii the lowest and easiest 
Btandard prepared for the examination. I made a note of every 
ex-student, who (so far as I could learn) had either obtained 
some kind of literate employment since leaving school, or practis- 
ed the study of religious books privately at home : aud it was 
found that the total number of men so engaged almost coincided 
with the number of pass-men. The result is herewith exhibited 
in the following form : — 

Pass-men. 

Those who left in J Literary service or occupation... 54 
1873 or previously \ Study of religious books ... 1C 

Total. 70 ... 75 

Those who left in [ Literary service or occupation 11 
1874-75* ( Study of religious books & 

Total. 16 20 

Those who left in J Literary service or occupation ... 18 

1877-79 ( Study of religious books ... 6 

Total. 24 34 


Thus in each of the three periods shown above, (for there was no 
need to take into accouut the fourth and most recent period, 
namely, 1880-82), almost every instance of passing is accounted 
for Either by the occupation of the ex-student, or by private 
reading at home. Oases to the contrary do sometimes occur, 
as the above figures show ; but these are so rare and exceptional, 
that they do not afiect the validity of the general rule ; * and 

* The following examples may there was a Tamoli (seller of beteL 
be quoted as instances of men, who nut) who practised nothing but the 
passed the examination, in spite of the simplest account-keeping in hia 
fact that they neither hid any literate shop, and who studied no Puran at 
employment nor studied religious home, aud yet this man passed high 
books at home. At Goshayenganj in reading, writing and cyphering. 
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(it will be observed) they chiefly occur among the pass-men 
who left school in 1877-79, and not among those who left at an 
earlier date. I enquired of many of the ex-students who failed, 
how it was that they had so completely forgotten the instruction they 
had received at school ; and the almost invariable answer was 
Kam nahin parta , “ We have had no occasion to use it ” : which 
is good as saying that to persons situated, as most of the villagers 
in this country are, education is useless. 

With one exception there is not a single newspaper that ever 
finds its way to any of the 13 villages at which these enquiries 
were made. Particular care was * taken to investigate this 
point. The one exception noted is Arnethi, and here newspapers 
are sometimes seen, not because any one goes to the expense of 
subscribing for them, hut because one of the residents happens 
to be nearly related to the proprietor of the Oudh Punchy who 
receives several newspapers gratis in cxciia&ge for his own. 
Perhaps it is not generally known how very small and unimportant 
the vernacular press is. In the North-West, Oudh, and the Punjab 
the number of vernacular papers of all kinds is 81, with an aggregate 
of only 20,500 subscribers ; while the total population of the three 
provinces named exceeds 60,000,000. Of these 81 papers 67 
are published weekly or bi-weekly. There are altogether only two 
daily newspapers, and these count only 1,700 subscribers between 
them.* The best newspaper in Oudh (the Oudh Akhb&r) does not 
pay its expenses, as the proprietor has informed me : such is tha 
dearth of readers in Upper India, At the close of the year 1882, 
the total number of vernacular newspapers published iu the whole 
length and breadth of India, was only about 270, with au 
aggregate of only 110,000 subscribers, — an insignificant number 
for a country which is said to possess a population of over 
250,000,000 souls. Those persons, who are inclined to measure the 
educational wants of i udia by thoseof England, would do well to com- 
pare the above figures with the statistics of the cheap daily press in 
our own country. “ The daily circulation of the Daily Telegraph , 


It turned out that his shop was next 
door,. and iu fact contiguous, to the 
school house, and that he had been in 
the habit, ever since he left school, of 
taking his place amoug the boys, when- 
ever he had the leisure, and keeping up 
his old studies. Another singular case 
was that of a Mahommedau butcher at 
Amethi, who astonished the audience by 
passing well in reading and writing. 
This man must either h;<ve an extra- 


ordinarily retentive memory, or he 
must have had opportunities of pri- 
vate reading, which he did not care 
to disclose. 

* These figures are taken from a 
notice on the “ circulation and influ- 
ence of the native press," which 
appeal ed originally in the Englishman, 
Calcutta, and which was reprinted in 
the Pioneer , Allahabad, on 28th 
February 1883. 
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* recently certified by public accountants, averages over 260,000. 
11 -The weight of paper used each morning is 21 tons, which laid out 
'* in one long line would reach 260 miles.” • • * • 

" The amount of paper used during the year 1880 for tho Morning 
t% Standard was 3,412 tons, equal to a length of 36,609 miles, 
“ and for the Evening Standard 865 tons, equal to a length of 
“ 13,877 miles, — the two quantities making a total of 4,277 tons 
“ and 46,986 miles of paper in the year, or an average of 13 tons 
Mt and 160 miles a day.” * * * * 

11 The circulation of the Daily News rose in a single week 
“ from 50,000 to 1 50,000 per diem, and its present sale must 
“ be about 200,000 a day, if not more.*” Quotations to this 
effect might be multiplied to almost any extent. It is not only 
in the metropolis and the large provinicial towns that cheap 
newspapers abound, but almost every small town has its own 
local organ, and almost every village has its reading room, to 
which the farmer and farm-labourer can resort. To this state 
of things Iiulia presents no parallel.; nor can she be expected 
to do so for centuries to come, perhaps never. 

What, then, is the raison d'etre of the Government village 
schools. The avowed object of their establishment (as we 
explained above) was the education of the agricultural classes 
who pay the local rate or cess ; for it is by this cess that the 
schools are maintained. Bub when we inquire as to the precise 
nature of the benefit intended to be conferred, it is not so easy 
to find a distinct answer. The only definite exposition, which I have 
myself been able to discover in all that has been written on the 
subject, is that which was given by Raja Siva Prasad, C. S. I., 
late Inspector of Schools in the Benares Division : — “ The Baboo 
“ would convince his readers that our schools have not answered 
41 their avowed object of educating the agricultural classes. The 
11 Government has made great exertions to protect the rights 
“ in the land by defining their nature and extent, and by devising 
“ a system for their complete registration. The efficiency of 
“ this system depends on the ability of the people to comprehend 
“it, and to take precautions that whatever affects themselves is 
u correctly shown in tho registers : and hence the need of village- 
" schools. I can assure the Baboo, that if he will only take the 
“ trouble to examine these registers (the village jamabaudis) 

“ he will find every one of the 28,312 agriculturists mentioned 
11 in the Inspectors report borne on them, either in his owu name 
w or in that of his father or guardian." (Quoted from para. 6 of 


* Extracts from Journalistic Lon - Sampson, Low & Go. 
don ; by Mr. J. Hutton, published by 
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the reply, dated Benares, 20th January 1869, given by Baja Siva 
Prasad, then Inspector of the fienares Division, to the Report on 
the village schools of the North-Western-Provinces, by fiaboo 
fihudeb Mookerjea, published in Calcutta, 1868.) 

Now, no one has ever doubted that the name of every tenant is 
borne on the registers kept by the Patwari ; for this functionary is 
•compelled to register all such names in virtue of his office ; and he 
will accordingly do this for educated and uneducated tenants alike. 
But is it true that “ the efficiency of the system, ” that is, (I 
presume), the correctness of the registers, depends upon the 
tenants being able to read them ? I think not ; and for the follow- 
ing reasous : (a) The Patwari’B registers are not shewn to the 
tenants, before they are tiled in the Tabsil office : so the tenants 
have no oppertunity of reading the registers, to see whether their 
respective holdings have been correctly represented there or not. 
( b ) Men who have studied no further than to what is called 
the Lower Primary Standard, (and these constitute more than 
30 per cent, of all our village -students), would not be sufficiently 
educated to understand the registers, even if they saw them ; 
and even then, the form of the vernacular, in which the registers 
arc kept, might not happen to be the same as that which the 
tenant was taught at school : for in these provinces the two forms 
of the vernacular are as different as Chinese and Greek, and 
the Patwari may write whichever he likes best, (c) A man, who 
has studied to what is called the Upper Primary Standard might 
be trusted to test a Patwari's registers, provided, firstly, that he 
could get a chance of seeing them, aud provided, secondly, that they 
were kept in that form of the vernacular which happened to be 
known to himself. But such men almost invariably renounce agricul- 
ture as soon as they leave school ; so the argument does not 
apply. (< d ) Lastly, an officer (called the Qanungoy has been espe- 
cially appointed by Government to see that the Patwari's registers 
are correctly kept. The special function of this officer is to take 
the registers to the fields and consult the villagers, and see with his 
own eyes that no false entries have been made. The Qanungo 
in his turn is supervised by the Tahsildar, and the Tahsildar by 
the Deputy Collector or extra Assistant Commissioner. In the face 
of these facts it is rather startling to be told that the efficiency of 
the registration system depends upon the tenant, and not upon the 
machinery provided by the State. 

The Educational Committees in the North-West Provinces have 
expressed their opinions very freely for the last 10 years or more 
as to the status and objects of tho village-schools which they have 
been called upon to administer ; and these are published annually 
in the Director's reports. All kinds of propositions are put 
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forward by tlie different writers in reference to agricultural primers, 
Sanitary primers, &c., Ac. But I do not recollect to have ever 
once seen even a passing allusion to the subject of a Patway 
primer ot the testing of a Patwari’s register. If the testing of 
these registers is the one great object for which village-schools 
were established, it is strange that no mention has been made of 
the fact for the last 10 years by the reveuue officials who direct the 
educational committees. 

The village-schools have indeed been a most conspicuous failure, 
if (as is alleged) the avowed, object of theirestablishment was to put 
the Patwari in the power of the cultivator. I proved iu Sec- 
tion II. that the cultivating castes proper, who make up 14*2 
per cent, of the total population, contribute only 3*9 per cent, of 
the school-goers. I proved iu Section III. that agriculture is the 
last occupation that our best village students, (those who alone 
would be able to test a Patwari's register), desire to enter or re- 
tain. I hare proved in the present section (see statement a few 
pages back) that only one out of all the ex-students from the cultiva- 
ting castes is at the present time able to read and write. These culti- 
vating castes supply by far the best tenants to be found in Upper 
India : and yet they arc unquestionably among the most illiterate. 
‘They are the backbone of the country, —the source fiom which 
the greater part of its wealth is produced ; and I cannot but re- 
gard it as a fortunate circumstance, that they have remain- 
ed steadfast to the useful traditions of their race, and have not 
been de-industrialized, as they certainly would have been, if they 
had come within contact of scholastic influences. 

Sec. V. — North-West and Oudh compared. 

In the preceding pages it 1ms been assumed that what is 
true of Oudh is true of the North-West Provinces also. I 
cannot speak from much personal knowledge of the latter pro- 
vince. But the extracts, which I am about to quote from tbc 
published reports of District School Committees, will shew that 
the assumption was not unfounded. For there is no proposition 
of mine in reference to the village schools of Oudh, which docs 
not find au echo in the reports of these North-West committees. 
The authors of these reports are revenue officials of local know- 
ledge and experiences, who are eye-witnesses of what they relate, 
and whose descriptions of their respective districts are given 
quite independently of each other. The value of their testimony 
is therefore beyond question. 

In saying this, however, I do not wish to imply that the 
gentlemen, from whose reports I am about to quote, have thought 
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out the entire subject of primary education from the same point 
of view as myself, or come to the same conclusions. But this 
raises rather than lowers the value of their testimony : for 
"Sv liters are seldom so instructive, as when they are writing with- 
out bias and throw out remarks incidentally, from which others 
may draw inferences not intended by themselves. To avoid 
prolixity, I shall quote exclusively from the reports of 18S1-82, 
tho last that have been published. It will be seen from these 
quotations that the District officers of the North-West have 
expressed the same views as myself on almost every question of 
importance, such as tho castes attending school, the ephemeral 
character of many of the schools, fictitious registration and its 
causes, the proportion of students enrolled in the lower and upper 
classes respectively, the general indifference of the people, the passion 
for service as the chief motive for attending school, &c. It will 
thus be seen that under a widely different system of control, (the con- 
trol in Oudli having been purely departmental, and that in the 
North-West by committees), the results in the two provinces are 
practically the same. This was only to be expected : for whatever 
system of control may be applied, it stands to reason that pri- 
mary schools founded by the .State cannot be made to run in 
any groove other than that which the intellectual wants and f 
economic capacities of the community compel them to accept. • 

I. The following extracts describe the experiences of district 
officers in the North-Western Provinces on the subject of caste. 

Saharanpur . — “ I spent a considerable part of the cold 
“ weather iu Nakur, and inspected most of the schools in the 
« Tahsil. I was struck by the fewness of the schools. This is 
" no doubt chiefly due to the apathy of the pupils, who are for 
« the most part Gujars, * and this caste is always backward in 
"availing itself of education.” (p. 2. B. of Report for 1881-82.) 

Muttra . — "Brahmin and Bauiya children reap most benefit 
"from the Government schools. Kayasths and Mahommedans, 

« too, ore well represented. Chamars have not a single boy at 
" school. So there is a large field for the new district committee 
“ to cover in the matter of extending rudimentary education 
" downwards.” (p. 8. B.) 

Agra . — “ There are several causes which stand in the way of 
«* the improvement of our schools. The chief of them are the 
“ follow ing : — First, caste prejudice, which excludes the majority 
** of children from education : second, the difference of the court 


* The Gujars, like the Jats, Gaddis, taking largely to agriculture, like 
Ahirs, See., were originally a purely many other castes whose original 
pastoral clan ; but they are now functions were different. 
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“ language and the country language ; and, third, the poverty of 
ft the people." (p. 8. B.) 

On this the Magistrate of the district writes as follows to the 
Commissioner : “ I need not remind you that hitherto the castes 
“ who care to send their children to school are but few in 
“ number, and there are other physical and economical condi- 
tions, some of them referred to in the report, which retard 
“ education here as elsewhere." (p. 9. B.) 

Bareilly . — “ The Baheri Tahsili school is only a primary school. 
“ I visited it in November la 3 t, and found it very backward. The 
“ village is principally inhabited by Banjaras, a class of traders 
“ that does not take any interest in education." (p. 21 B.) This 
shews how easily trade can be carried on, by those who are 
used to it, without the help of reading and writing. 

Gorakhpur.— if Gorakhpur is a purely agricultural district, 
“and the children are required to assist in the fields. It is only 
u in the towns, or where a few zemindars, Baniyas , and Kay - 
c< asths are congregated together , that a school can flourish” 
(p. 38. B.) (This is tantamount to an admission that the object 
for which village schools were established, — the education of the 
agricultural classes, — has been a conspicuous failure.) 

The following is a tabular statement of the villages in the 
North-West and Oudh, which either have never had a school, 
or have one still, or had one once, but have it now no longer. 
The statistics relating to the North-West were sent me by the 
Inspectors of Schools in that province 
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It will be seen from these statistics that it is not population, 
but caste, which determines the .possibility of opening and 
maintaining schools. Out of the 3,828 village-schools existing 
in the North-West at the present time, 1,805 or nearly half are 
in villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants, male and female ; 
while the other half are in villages, the population of which ranges 
from 1,000 to over 3,000. In the same province there are 1,791 
villages with a population ranging from 1,000 to over 3,000 that 
have never had a school or asked for one ; while no fewer than 
726 villages with the same amount of population have been 
unable to maintain the schools which they once had, the supply 
of students having been insufficient to justify its continuance. 
The corresponding figures for Oudh are not dissimilar in propor- 
tion to the smaller area of the province. 

No statistics arq given in the Director's annual reports as to the 
castes attending the primary schools in the North-West Provinces. 
But careful statistics were collected by Babu Bhudeb Mookerjea 
in 1868 at the 80 village-schools which he visited and examined 
in the Meerut Division. The result which he published was the 
following : — * 


Number of schools visited. 
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1.849 
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828 
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224 
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261 


In this statement the Babu has mentioned the five upper castes 
separately. In doing this he has adopted exactly the same method 
as myself. But all the remaining castes, which were classified by 
me under five separate main heads, he has grouped together under 
one general head as “ other castes/' The reader will observe that 
the proportion of these five upper caste pupils to the whole is 
86 per cent, which very nearly coincides with the percentage dis- 
covered by myself at the thirteen schools which I examined in the 
Lucknow district, namely 82. 


•See page 17 of bis report, published in Calcutta in 1868. 
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II. The next point proposed for comparison is the shifting 
character of many of the village schools. When schools of this 
kind were first opened in the North-West, the theory, upon which 
their location was determined, was that of equal distribution. Each 
Tahsil, or revenue sub-division, was parcelled out into Halquas or 
circles, and in or near the centre of each of these a primary school 
was established for the enlightenment of its own and the surround- 
ing villages. The schools thus established were therefore called 
Halquabandi, and this is the name which they have ‘retained to this 
day/ The plan upon which the Visitor-General acted has been thus 
described by Mr. Cann, who was Inspector of Schools in the Meerut 
Division in 1869 : 44 The Visitor-General's plan of distributing the 
u schools over a newly settled district was to call together the 
“ zemindars of each Pergannah and spread before them a map of 
41 their Pergannah. Upon this, after explaining to'them the amount 
44 of school cess available, and the number of schools which might 
44 be supported by it, he placed at equal distances the proper num- 
44 ber of pice; then seeing* what villages likely to be suitable 
44 were near these, and taking the advice of the assembly as to any 
44 change they might show to be advisable, he located his schools. ” 

But after the first few years of trial, the theory of equal distri- 
bution completely collapsed. The following figures are taken 
from the same report by Mr. Cann, dated 21st January 1869: — 

* i 


•Number of Halquabandi Schools. 


Pergnnnahs. 


1860-61. 

1866-67. 

i 

Iql as ... ... 

16 

15 

Sard liana 

27 

17 
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28 

18 

Guuaur 

21 

10 

1 

92 

1 

60 * 


Thus in the course of 6 years, 32 schools out of 92 had failed ; 
and even these figures (as Mr. Caun points out) do not shew the 


* Air. Cann’s tabular statement Mr. Cann explains that the vast dis- 
included figures for 3 more Pergannalis, crepancies between I860 and I860 
namely, Jturki, Nakur, aud Aforada- were owing to the recent collection of 
bad. I have omitted them, because tbe local cess. 
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full extent of the changes which took place within this brief space of 
time ; for " changes in the position of schools may and do take 
place without creating any difference in the number. ” In 
fact, it was as impossible then, as it is now, to maintain schools in 
places where there is a marked absence of Brahmins, Kayasths, 
Katris, Chattris, high caste Mahommedans, and Baniyas. 

The Circle theory has long since been abandoned in the North- 
West, and was never attempted in Oudli from the first. In some 
parts of districts large tracts may be found without any trace of a 
school in them ; in others, schools may be found in clusters of four 
or five together, with only two or three miles’ interval between 
them. The schools, however, still pass by the name of Halqua- 
baudi,— a misnomer, which, as it cannot be admired on grounds 
of euphony, must have been retained on the well known Ciceronian 
principle of Incus a non lucendo. We must suppose, then, that 
they are now called circle schools, l>ecause they don’t go in circles. 
Even now, in spite of the abandonment of the circle theory, and in 
spite of all the experience gained since the first experiments were 
made, a considerable number of the schools have not been able 
to obtain a firm footing, but are shifting about from place to 
place, like unclean spirits “ seeking rest and finding none. ” The 
following statement shows the extent, to which schools have been 
moved from one locality to another in both provinces within the 
last ten years : — 


Province. 

1 

Number 
of Halqna 
Schools ex - 
fating in 
1872. 

Nnmbei 
of Halqna 
Schools clos- 
ed since 
1872 

NTumoet 
which have 
survived 
since 1872. 

Number ol 
new schools 
added since 
1872. 

Number of 
Halqna 
schools ex- 
isting in 
1882. 

North-West 

3,545 

1,2:.*0 

2,325 

1,503 

3,828 

Ondh 

1,076 

367 

709 

364 

1,093 

Total ... 

4,621 

1687 

3,034 

1,887 

4,921 


Thys in the North-Western Provinces there were altogether 
3,545 village schools in the year 1872. Of these 1,220 (or 34 
per cent) have been abolished since that year on account of insuffi- 
cient attendance, leaving only 2,325 (or 66 per cent) which have 
survived. One thousand five hundred and three new schools have 
been opened since then, which gives a net increase of 301 in 
the number of schools Bince 1872. In Oudh out of 1,076 schools 
existing in 1872, three hundred and sixty-seven (or 34 per cent.) 
have had to be closed ; and 709 (or 66 per cent) have been able 
to hold their ground. The equality of the result is another 
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indication, among the many already mentioned, of the extent 
to which the intellectual wants and^eoonomic condition of tlier 
two provinces coincide. 

The following are a few extracts from*!?the reports of the 
North-West committees of 1881-82. These* will shew that mo- 
bility, and not permanence, is still the characteristic of many 
of the village-schools under their control : — 

Saharanpur . — “Four Halquabandi schools have been trans- 
“ ferred from places, where the attendance was poor, to villages 
“where it seemed likely they would be better appreciated.” 

Muzuffernagar . — “Of the 111 Halquabandi schools which 
“were in existence at the beginning of the year, six have been 
“closed, and two new ones have been opened.’* 

Meerut . — “The principal question discussed was the late Pre- 
sident's new scheme for reducing the number of schools. His 
“proposals were communicated to the Director of Public 
“Instruction, who however declined to sanction the radical 
41 revolution suggested. As he’sanctioned the reduction of schools 
“found notably useless, four schools have been closed in this 
“cold weather.” 

Bulandshahr . — “Three schools have been closed and setup 
“ elsewhere.” 

Aligarh. — “ During the year there were six schools done away 
“ with entirely, and eleven had to he transferred to other 
“ villages owing to the paucity of scholars.’* (This implies that 
seventeen schools were abolished within that year only). 

Muttra . — “ It was found necessary to transfer 26 teachers 
“owing to local disagreements or other reasons necessitating 
“ their removal.” 

Agra. — “ The number of schools in Agra is, I tbink, sufficient 
“ for the area of the district.. A very important branch of the 
“ committee’s duty has been the proper location of the schools” 

MainpurL — “There are 123 Halquabandi schools with 3, 7C7 
“hoys on the rolls, as against 129 with 3,792 last year. Thus, 
tf with six schools less, there are only 25 scholars less.” 

Etawah . “It was found necessary to close eight Halquabandi 
“schools during the year, ns the attendance was very poor and'the 
“ progress made unsatisfactory. * * * * With proper manage- 

u ment and judicious location , a huudred Halquabandi schools 
u would seem to be ample for the requirements of this district, 

“ and I do not think the number should be increased at any time 
“ unless under exceptional circumstances.” 

At this day, then, after thirty years’ experience, “ the proper 
location of schools” is declared to he one of the most impor- 
tant of a committee’s duties. In contrast with this picture I 
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would ask the reader to compare the facts announced in the 
Report on Primary Education in England and Wales for 
1881-82 “ It is a somewhat remarkable proof of the bona 
46 fide character of the great efforts which have been made 
“ under the voluntary system to meet educational deficien- 
“ cies, and of the strong hold which that system lias upon the 
“ country, to find that of the 7,237 schools established with the 
41 aid of Government grants in the course of the last 50 years, 
4< not move than 153 have ceased to exist.”* In England, then, 
out of 7,237 primary schools maintained by private enterprise, 
only 2 per cent, have ceased to exist within 50 years. In the 
North-Western Provinces out of 3,545 primary schools estab- 
lished by the State, maintained entirely by public funds, and 
inspected and controlled by the most influential officers in the 
district, 34 per cent have ceased to exist within 10 years. The 
extent to which the demand for primary education differs in 
India and England respectively, may be guaged by this remark- 
able contrast. 

111. The next point, in which a comparison maybe drawn, is the 
standard to which instruction is carried in the village-schools 
of the North West and Oudh respectively. The following state- 
ment shews the number of students enrolled in the different classes 
at the close of the year 1881-82, according to the official report 
last published for the united provinces : — 


Lower Scr- Upper Her-' Total of 1 
tinu (i‘l'i*.HCh'tion [classes' classes 
VII. VI Y)| IV, III) , 

(1 ) 1 (-!-) (3 ) 

Percentage 
of (l.)tu 
(3.) 

Ten entnge 
of (2 ) to 

«3) 


North West. ! 118,738 23,061 141,799 

1 

83*7 

1C-3 

100 

1 

Oudh. i 37.299 8,026 45 255 

82-4 

17 0 

100 

Total. | 106,037 31,087 | 187,054 

83-3 

10-7 

100 


Thus, in the North-West, the number of students in the Lower 
Section is 83‘7 per cent, of the whole, and in Oudh 82*4 per cent. 
The equality of the proportions is again remarkable. Considering 
what a very meagre course the Lower Primary is, the result is 
oue of which neither the department nor the committees have 
any reason to boast. 

But out of the 83 per cent, who never enter the Upper Section, 
it is only a small proportion that enter the highest class even of the 


Keport of the Committee of Council ou Education, 1881-82, p. viii. 
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Lower Section. In the lowest or alphabet class the proportion 
of students is usually 45 per cent, of the total enrolment, in the* 
next lowest, about 23 per cent, and in the last (that is the highest 
class of the Lower Section), about 15 percent. Now it is only 
in the class last named that a student completes the four Compound 
Rules of Arithmetic. All the rest, numbering about 68 percent, of 
the whole, are mere beginners, and their knowledge, if it stops 
there, is worth nothing. Yet this is the proportion in which our 
students leave the Halabquaudi schools year after year. 

The following extract from the report # by Mr. Darrah, Secretary 
of the JBadauu District School Committee, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, explains the high percentage in the alphabet class: — 

“ It was, and I fear is still, but too common a custom for a 
“ teacher to gather together all the liitle children of a village 
“ and enter them in his lowest class, no twith, standing the fact 
" that they are often too young to learn any thing. The parents 
u are often glad for a child to be looked after for a part of the day ; 
“ and the teacher benefits by' Laving an additional name in his 
“ roll.” (p. 17 B.) 

Mr. Thornton, the Secretary of the Moradabad Committee, 
North-Western Provinces, explains the preponderance of students 
in the Lower Section, and the impossibility of preventing it, in. 
the following terms : — “ Nearly a year ago we were informed by 
“ the Inspector that no school could be considered up to the mark 
“ which did not possess a third class : * I had a list of schools 
“ not teaching up to that class made out, and the teachers were 
“ enjoined to start a third class whenever possible. But subsequent- 
ly there appeared great difficulties iu the way of enforcing any 
“ hard-and-fast rule on the subject. At many schools I fouud it 
“ unquestionably true that parents remove their children to do 
“ practical work after a certain age ; so that it was not the teacher’s 
u fault that there was no third class. At others the level of in- 
“ telligence is so low, or causes operate to break the regularity 
“ of attendance, so that the teacher can scarcely keep up even a 
“ respectable fourth class,” (p. 17 B.) These remarks entirely bear 
out my own experience. The value of the small earnings of cl)ild- 
labour among a very poor population is one proof out of many others, 
that among such a people the improvement of primary schools 
is as impossible as their extension. 

The Secretary of the Meerut Committee writes as follows : — “To 
“ make education popular I should drop history and geography 

teaching, usually bad and in any case useless, and insist on a 


* The third class is the highest to are expected or allowed to teach, 
which village or Halquabaudi schools 
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“more thorough practical acquaintance with Arithmetic. The 
•" future cultivator ought to be able to tot up the rent of liis small 
"holding, or the price of a load of grain readily/' (p. 5 B.) This 
is as good as saying that Government village-schools are not 
wanted at all. For every tenaut can, by natural instinct and by 
tradition, that is, without the help of school instruction, tot up the 
rent of his holding, &c But if school instruction is required at 
all for such a purpose, ii can bo obtained at the Indigenous Kaithi 
patsbal&s, where elementary Arithmetic is taught upon a shorter 
and quicker method than at Government schools. 

IV. In both provinces the fictitious registration of students 
by the teacher is a practice which no one has ever yet succeeded in 
putting down entirely. 

Moradabad . — 14 The decrease (in the number of students) arises, 
41 in all probability, from the rectification of the school registers which 
"has been attempted to be effected. Formerly the teachers used 
" to enter in the register numbers of boys who never attended at 

* all, uot to speak of those who had left off attendance, or attended 

* with the greatest rarity. Efforts have been made lo check this, 
l# hut I do not suppose they have been attended with more than 
44 partial success. It must be- acknowledged that the village 
41 teacher’s register forms a very poor criterion of the local taste 
"for education.” (p. 17 B.) 

Badaun . — "The Deputy Inspector explains the decrease by say- 
" ing that he made the teachers strike off t he names of a large number 
" of pupils whose attendance was merely nominal. Either they did 
“not come at all, except at long intervals, or else they came and 
"merely sat in the school without attempting to learn anything.” 
(p. 17 B.) 

Shahjahanpur. . — "In the past cold weather, when schools were 
“examined, it was found that in the Halquabandi schools generally 
44 the attendance registers are not accurately kept up, and the 
" teachers were repeatedly puuished and warned. The attendance 
"statistics must, I fear, be accepted with cautiou." (p. 22 B.) 

Fictitious registration is not unfrequenily accompanied with 
absenteeism on the part of the teacher : — 

feanda — “ The teachers are much giveu to the practice of ab- 
"senting themselves without leave, and are punished when they 
"happen to he detected/' (p. 28 B.) 

Agra . — "Although absenteeism among the teachq^ lias greatly 
"decreased as compared with previous years, yet it is here and 
"there occasionally found. The Tahsildars were requested last 
“year to render their help in the removal of this evil, but have 
" been unable to do so. Hence the appointment of auothcr Sub- 
“ Deputy is recommended.” (p. 9 B.) 
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If there were anything like an earnest or general demand 
for village schools, neither absenteeism on the part of teachers nor 
fictitious registration would be tolerated by the villagers ; and 
the work would go on spontaneously without the help required 
from Tahsildnrs or other district officials. 

V. In Oudh the attitude of influential natives towards the 
spread of primary education is one of almost total indifference. 
If a native gentleman sets up a vernacular school at all, it ia 
invariably one on the indigenous model, — a maktab for teaching 
Persian, or a p&ts&la for teaching Kaithi. Instances of this 
kind are very numerous to this day. * But in the whole history of 
education in Oudh, there are only three cases in which natives 
of influence have set up vernacular schools on the Government 
model ; and of these only one has survived. The late Maharajah 
of Bulrampur set up ten village schools on his estates in the Gouda 
district ; but there was no vitality in the work' and the schools 
died out after a few years. The late Taluqdar of Baragaon, 
Sitapur district, established . one school at Baragaon on a larger 
scale ; but after it bad existed -for about ten years, he closed it 
on finding (as he officially reported to me) that most of the 
ex-students bad forgotten how. to read and write a few years after 
leaving. The only native aided school in Oudh still surviving is 
that at. Mchanlalgung in the Lucknow district. 

The indifference displayed by the native community in the 
Km th- Western Provinces has been a subject of frequent com- 
plaint, as the following extracts shew : — 

Meerut . — “ Mr. Davis has furnished some notes of his inspec- 
tion. * * * * * He points out that the carelessness of parents 
“ is a great cause of inefficiency. The President proposed to 
“remedy this by appointing committees in each village, who would 
“inspect the school regularly. This may do some good, but no 
“ mechanical devices will create an interest where it does not 
“ exist. 1 have seen villages where the Government teacher com- 
“ plained that he could not get children to attend, and the 
“ indigenous school was crow r ded.” (p. 5 B.) 

Manipur t. — “It remains to be seen whether the increased 
“ power given to the (native) members of the district committee 
“ by the new decentralization scheme will infuse in them any vigor ; 
“ but knowing the people here from a residence among them 
“ of over two years, I am afraid that the scheme, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned, will fall dead/’ (p. 12 B.) 

Etawak — " I am glad to say that the Tahsildars seem to have 
“ been aroused to their sense of duty (in the work of inspection.) 
t* * * * * * Constant supervision like this must have the very best 
“effect in maintaining the efficiency of schools. As for the 
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44 non-official members of the committee, I regret to say, no help 
*! of any kind has ever been received, nor do they, as a rule, evince 
41 any real interest in the matter. They would seem to care no more 
41 for the welfare of village schools than they do for Greek/' 
(p. 13 B.) 

Badaun. — “Mr. Whish in his report last year remarked that 
“ the native members of the committee were beginning to take 
“ an interest in the subject, and to exert themselves in examining 
“schools and encouraging education. I regret to have to notice 
u that the interest displayed before the late Secretary proved evan- 
escent. A few members ordinarily attended the meetings of the 
44 committee, but not one of them seemed to care in the least 
41 what became of the schools, or to know whether one teacher was 
“better or worse than another/' (p. 19 B.) 

In 1879-80, owing to an extraordinary outbreak of fever in the 
autumn and winter months, the total attendance at village schools 
in the North-West and Oudh fell off by 20,000. Since then, 
though there has been no unusual sickness or scarcity, the numbers 
have not recovered, as they would have done long ago, had 
there been any earnest demand for education on the part of the 
people. 

VI. In both provinces it is not the interests of agriculture, 
but the passion for service, which gives to our Primary schools 
such vitality as they possess:* I have already said so much 
on this point in connection with Oudh, that I need only now 
quote from gentlemen acquainted with the North-West : — 

Muzaffernagar . — “In the number of pupils borne on the rolls, 
“ in their average attendance, and in the amouut of fees 

* Baba Bhudeb Mookerjea gave the fallowing remarks on this point in 
p. 53 of his Report on the Village Schools of the North-Western Provinces, 
published in Calcutta on 1868 : — 

41 The simple interests of the agricultural classes, on which the educational 
44 system was designed to be established, appeared on trial to bo too weak 
41 for the purpose. For it may be easily imagined that, rude and primitve 
44 as the village people were, they could not readily understand the con- 
“nection that subsisted as cause and sequence between a knowledge of 
K( letters and the defence of their rights in land. To simple and unsopliis- 
“ ticated people, to be able to defend his rights does not seem to require 
41 any long or roundabout preparation. It is left by them invariably to 
44 common sense, to traditional instructions hauded down from parents to child- 
41 ren, and to the example and advice of friends and neighbours. Very few 
44 men, even in the higher circles of society, study the laws of their country 
44 simply to have a clear knowledge thereby of their duties and rights. 
“Every human effort is made with a view to some positive good. The 
44 defence of one's rights is but a negative one. The acquisition of know- 
44 ledge, especially at the rudimentary stage, is a very great, effort ; and in 
14 the eyes of the unlettered masses, knowledge, as power or accomplishment, 
41 has no value whatever.” 
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t( realized, there lias been during the year under report a distinct 
“and satisfactory advance. The Deputy Inspector attributes th© 
“improvement to the impetus which lias been given to it by 
“ the appointment during the year of 57 cx-pupils to posts in the 
“ public service. In so far as the fact indicates that education 

is valued rather as a means than an end, it is not altogether a 
“ satisfactory symptom of progress/' — (p. 3. B. of Report for 1881- 
82.) 

“ The system of Primary instruction aims at converting all 
“the rising generation into mere office clerks. * * * * * At 
“present the only attendants at our village schools are boys 
“ whose parents hope to secure for them some kind of Govern- 
“ meat employment. * * # * What Primary instruction is given 
“ is regarded not as an end in itself, but only as a preparation 
il to higher studies. A little reflection must shew^ that this is pre- 
cisely what is not wanted,” &c. (Extract from remarks sent 
to the Educational Commission by Mr. Growse, Collector and Magis- 
trate of Bulandshahr.) 

Pi oof of the correctness of the above view might be drawn 
from the irrepressible tendency of village school-masters in the 
North-West to teach above the Primary or Halquabandi standard. 
This tendency had reached such a pitch in 1874-75, that the Secre- 
tary of the Badaun Committee reported in that year that “the 
“difference between these (Tahsili and Fergammh schools) and 
“Halquabandi schools was merely nominal.” Accordingly very 
stringent orders were issued by the (then) Lieutenant-Governor for 
keeping the two classes of schools distinct. Yet to this day there 
is a large number of Halquabandi schools in the North-West 
tcachiug up to the middle class examination, and Inspectors 
and Committees have failed alike to repress them. Every an- 
nual report that is published draws attention to the evil, and 
declares that it is being gradually overcome. There must he some 
stroug reason why this extra-educational tendency should have 
ever sprung up, and why it has been so tenaciously adhered 
to : and it is not difficult to see what the cause has been. The 
middle class examination is the great passport to employment 
in the public service ; and the teachers at Pri inary schools have made 
this examination their aim, in obedience to the clamour of stu- 
dents and parents. 

VII, Whatever opinions may be held as to the good which 
these Primary schools may have done, there can be no difference 
of opinion as to what they have cost. What the expenditure 
was in the North-Western Provinces prior to the year 1865 9 
I have uo means of knowing. From April 1865 to March 
1882, the combined expenditure in both provinces, as shewn 
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in the annual reports, has exceeded 92 lakhs of Rupees, or in Eng- 
lish money it has come up to nearly a million sterling. 


From 1st .April 1865 

To 31st March 18S2. 

North'West 

Rs. 

Ouilh 

Rs. 

Total 

Rs. 

Primary Vernacular Schools 

67,68,807 

16,83,660 

84,42,473 

Normal Schools ... 

6,70,645 

2 f 11,261 

7,81,806 

Total 

73,29,352 

18,94,927 

9 ->,21,927 


It has been customary to extol the cheapness of Vernacular 
schools as compared with English ones. But the comparison 
has not been as justly made as ,it is intended to be. In the 
first place, in reckoning the cost .of Vernacular schools, we are 
bound to take account of Normal schools : for without these no 
Vernacular schools could he opened or maintained by the State. 
The expenditure on Normal schools • alone since 18G5, (in the 
North-West and Oudh), has come to over 7 lakhs of Rupees. 
No such item, however, can be debited to the cost of English 
schools ; for these supply their own teachers, or are supplied 
with them on the results of the University examinations. Again, 
in calculating the average cost per pupil at Vernacular schools, 
we ought to deduct at least 60 per cent, of the enrolment or attend- 
ance ; for (as I have recently shewn) at least 60 per cent., and 
generally more, learn practically nothing. The same cannot 
be said of English schools. Then, again, even among the 40 per 
cent, that remain, a very large majority (as I proved in section 
IV of this article,) become illiterate within a few years after 
leaving school ; and so their education counts for nothing. 
Relapses into ignorance occur very rarely, or at least with 
much less frequency, so far as I have seen, among the al- 
umni of English schools. Fictitious registration is practised to 
a considerable extent at Vernacular schools, and in reckoning 
the average cost per pupil fictitious students are counted with real 
ones ; but I have seen nothing of this practise at English 
schools. And lastly, fees are either not collected at all at village 
schools, or (if they are) they make up a merely nominal item : but 
the fee receipts at English schools constitute a considerable and 
(! should add) a growing portion of their income, and this item 
tends to reduce the average cost per student to the State. If ail 
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these facts are taken into account in calculating the average 
annual cost per pupil at village schools, Rupees 40 would be 
nearer the truth than Rs. 4 at which it is usually estimated. 

If we take an exhaustive survey of all kinds of literate 
employment, that are open to men educated at Vernacular 
schools, it will be seen that there are very few requiring any 
kind cf training, but what can be, and in fact has been, given 
at indigenous schools or by private tuition. The exceptions to 
which 1 refer are those marked with an asterisk in the statement 
given below ; and even these, (if we except the Patwari), can- 
not learn all the mathematics that ‘they require at a village or 
Primary schools but must go to a Secondary school, either 
Vernacular or English, for the purpose. 

I. Religious functions : — 

(a) . Brahmins among Hindus ; 9 

( b ) . M outvies among Mahommedans. 

II. Secular employments of the higher grade : — 

A. Private : — 

(a) . Ziladars, rent-collectors and estate- managers in the 

service of rajas, taluqdars, and wealthy landlords 
generally ; 

(b) . Vakils, pleaders who hold a certificate entitling them 

to plead in the public courts ; 

( c ) . Hakims, medical practitioners on the old or native 

system ; 

(<Z). Mulctars, pleaders of a lower status than vakils. 

B. Public : — 

(a). Revenuo and judicial officers of all kinds, police 
inspectors, &c. 

(/>). Clerks in Vernacular offices, (such as sarislitadars 
and record keepers,) darogas in jails, &c. 

(c). Hospital assistants, compounders, dressers, &c. 

III. Secular employments of the lower grade : — 

A. Private : — 

(а) . Mcrchauts, money-lenders, and shopkeepers of all 

kinds ; 

(б) . Men employed by merchants and tradesmen; .such 

as the Gumashta, who acts as salesman and local 
agent, — the Rokaria or cash-keeper, — the Charandar, 
who conveys merchandize from one place to another,— 
the Dailal or broker who brings customers to the shop,— 
the Arhatia, or commission agent, — the Manlb, who 
supervises all the different Gumashtas and reports 
to his employer ; 

(c). Mohurrirs or private clerks to zemindars or land- 
lords ; 
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(d) . * Cou tractors, for the making of roads, construction of 

buildings, t&c. 

(e) . Men connected with the Vernacular press, such as 

compositors, lithograph- writers, proof correctors, book- 
binders, contributors to newspapers, &cl 

(/). Petition-writers of all kinds, 

B. Public : — 

(a) . Moliurrirs and Nazirs in Government offices of all 

kinds ; “ Literate Constables ” in the police depart- 
ment, &c, 

( b ) . * Patwaris, or village accountants. 

(c) . * Amins, or land-surveyors for settlement work ; Qanungos 

for the supervision of Patwaris. 

IV. Teachers at Vernacular Schools : — 

(а) . Government schools ; 

(б) . Indigenous muktabs and patshalas. 

The above list is, I believe, exhaustive. It is obvious that 
the teaching at Halquabandi or Government village schools is 
irrelevant to 7, Religious Functions , and that it is not nearly high 
enough, for, 11, Secular employments of the higher grade. It 
is obvious, too, that it is of no use for tradesmen, &c., under 
III. Secular employments of the lower grade, because all 
tradesmen and their employes in these provinces use Kaithi 
or Mahajani, which our schools do not teach. All the remain- 
ing men coining under heading III., write Urdu or Persian, 
and these languages and characters can be taught in the best 
of the maldabs not less perfectly than at Government village 
schools, and sometimes a good deal better. In point of fact, 
almost all the ziladars, muktars, tahsildars, darogas, mahurrirs, 
nazirs, &c., employed in these provinces, whether by private 
persons or by the State, have been educated iu malctabs, and 
not in Government schools. The only classes of men, 
therefore, for whom the indigenous training is insufficient and 
in some respects unsuitable, are contractors, (those at least 
who take large contracts,) Patwaris or village accountants, 
Qanungos who supervise these accountants, and Amins or men 
temporarily employed for settlement purposes. These require 
more mathematics than a maktab can give them ; and all 
except the Patwari require more than a village or Government 
Primary school can give them. 

I hold, then, that if two or three good vernacular schools, teach- 
ing above the village or primary standard, had been established by 
the State in every Tahsil (or revenue sub-division,) they could have 
amply supplied all possible requirements of the above nature, and 
that every thing else in connection with vernacular education 
could have been left to private enterprise. Before the establishment 
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of British rule, the indigenous teachers of all kinds (Moulvies, Gurus, 
Ldlajis, Pundits, <fcc.,) were able to provide, and did in fact pro-* 
vide, all that was required for the efficiency of trade, agriculture, 
religion, and the industrial arts ; and as the conditions of native 
life have remained substantially what they were, it follows 
that the same teachers could still supply all possible requirements 
of this nature, if the field were left open to them again. A land- 
lord, for example, who has been educated on the native system of 
Sabak (literature) and Siyak (computation or arithmetic) is 
quite as well able to keep his rcntroll, watch his Patwari, and 
read a court paper, as one educated at d Government school. An 
artizau who sells his own wares, a grain dealer, and a geneial 
tradesman, can learn all that they requite for the keeping of shop 
accounts better at a private Kaithi school than at a Government 
village school ; and for making short reckonings, and bargaining 
with a customer impromptu , the native arithmetic is a more use- 
ful instrument than our own. It has been fully proved by ex- 
perience that a Government Fiimary school can only exist in 
places where indigenous schools existed already, or would exist 
again, if the Government school were withdrawn. * It is only 
among certain castes and classes that indigenous schools have 


* Probably it is not generally known to what an extent Government 
Primary schools interfere with private enterprise. Elaborate statistics regard- 
ing the locality of indigenous schools were collected in Oudh throughout the 
12 districts in 1874; and it was then proved that 76-2 per cent, of the indi- 
genous schools or piivate teuchendrips existing at the time were in the very 
same village or market town with Government schools ; that 18-8 per cent, 
were in places only 2 miles distant ; and that only f> per cent, were in places 
entirely out of the reach of Government schools. The Government schools 
pursue the indigenous schools, as the shadow follows its substance. 

I lately examined a village school at llikaptir in the Fyzabad district. The 
Bchool bad been opened nine months before. The progress made by many of 
the pupils would have been very remarkable, bad it been the result of nine 
months’ teaching. The schoolmaster of course set it down to his own bard 
work. Put it turned out, on my making further enquiries, that prior to the 
establishment of this school there had been no less than four private mak* 
tabu in the place and neighbourhood, and that the most forward boys in the 
school had come from these maktdbs. I then enquired wbat bad become of 
the four Moulvies or tutors. They had all been dispensed with, and no one 
could say where they bad gone to. The schoolmaster seemed rather proud 
of his achievement. “ Ever since I came here, they have all had to go. " 
The department, however, has little reason to be proud of defeating private 
enterprise by public money. 

Instances of this kind are endless. There is an application in the Luck- 
now district, which is still pending. In this village the local zemindars and 
pattidars have hitherto kept a private tutor of their own, to whom they pay 
only Rupee 1 a month with board. If a village school is established, they 
will be saved even this. 
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sprung up ; and it is only among the same castes and classes that 
'Government schools can be or have been maintained. The 
indigenous methods are no doubt extremely faulty from our own 
point of view as instruments of intellectual culture. But intel- 
lectual culture is precisely what the people do not want to have. 
They care for no education whatever, but what is necessary to 
religion or to success in wordly business : for it is upon the 
basis of these two sentiments that indigenous tuition has rested 
for the last 1,000 years or more. Interference with private inter- 
prise, unless very decided advantages are to be gained thereby, 
(and these arc by no nieans apparent in the present case), is 
the last principle to be adopted as the mainspring of an edu- 
cational policy :* and it appears that the founder of the Halqua- 
bandi schools in the North-West Provinces (the model of those 
founded in the Punjab and still later Oudli) was not fully satis- 
fied as to the utility of the system, after sufficient time had 
been gained for contemplating the results of its working. 

J. C. Nesfield. 


* The educational programme, with which the North-West Government 
at first Het out, was to aid and improve indigenous schools only. But 
too much wit* expected in the way of improving them after Englitih 
models : the teachers did nofc wish to be improved ; aud the success with 
which the revenue authorities collected the local rate, (called at first 
voluntary subscriptions), was a temptation too strong to be resisted. lienee 
IJalquabaudi schools were established This was at the time when Mr. 
Stewart Jieid, C. S., was Visitor-General, — a title since changed to that of 
Director of Public Instruction . 

Mr. Iteid, however, does not seem to have been thoroughly satisfied with 
the result. {Several years afterwards when Govt, village schools were about 
to be opeued in Oudb, iu the middle of 186G, ho wrote demi-ofticially to Mr, 
Handford, the then Director in Oudh, to the following effect “Wore 
“ I to begin agaiu, with ample funds at commaud, I would expend a goodly 
“sum in aiding indigenous schools, making, of course, the adoption of 
“our school-books aud system of school discipline a swf qua no* for the 
“receipt of assistance from the State.” (Dated Fy zabad, 12tli July 18GG.) 
It appears to me that the imposing of such conditions cannot but be 
destructive of all attempts to encourage private enterprise or conciliate 
indigenous teachers. It might have been possible to give them some 
kind of aid or reward for results adapted to their own methods of teach- 
ing. But we cannot, by the introduction of our grammars, readers, histo- 
ries, and geographies, or by the application of our complicated grant-in- 
aid rules, change the foundation on which indigenous tuition has rested 
from time immemorial. 




Art V.— ADAMOLI’S NOTES ON A JOURNEY FROM 
PERM TO TASHKEND. 

(Continued from the • 6 Calcutta Review ” April 1883.J 

A CCORDING to the opinion of Adamoli the Kirghizes are 
both physically and morally a primitive race and must be 
treated like children, with kindness or severity, according to cir- 
cumstances, to obtain from them any possible thing required, 
but it is necessary to be long acquainted with them and to 
know them well, as Gorbakofski, the Governor at that time, 
did. lie liked the Kirghizes very much, but occasionally treated 
them harshly, by which means he succeeded iu obtaining their 
respect and love. When Semiretchenski was still a portion of 
the Omsk Government, the. people of Kokand made constant 
raids, which made it necessary to restrain them by taking pos- 
session of the first fort on the boundary, which was Piskpek. 
After this had been done, the Khan of Kokand proclaimed a holy 
war against the Russians, sending an army of Barts and of Persian 
slaves to attack them. At the news of the approach of these 
forces, 40,000 yurts of Kirghizes from the Semiretchenski hastened 
to Kokand to join the army of liberation. This happened in 1860. 
The Russians, ulio were only 700 in number, encountered this 
immense mob in the steppe atljoining Usniagask, and completely 
routed it. Nor could the result have been different, considering 
the arms used by the Kirghizes, and their manner of fighting. 
In spite of the great inferiority of their weapons, and in spite 
of the falling of their combatants on every side, the Kirghizes, 
however, approached the Russians to within a distance of fifty paces, 
but these last fifty paces they could never make ; had they done 
so, their immense mass alone would have sufficed to destroy all 
their foes. The battalions of Persian slaves were somewhat organ- 
ized, and had matchlocks, but fired them without taking aim. 
They discovered, however, one stratagem which nearly proved fatal 
to the Russiaus. They set the withered herbage of the steppe 
on fire and enveloped the enemy in flames. The ammunition 
wagons of the artillery galloped across this circle of fire with 
impunity, hut it was a miracle. The victory having been gained, 
all the Kirghizes again returned as if nothing had happened, and 
their chiefs waited on Gorbakofski to make their submission. The 
General went alone to receive them and, as his first salutation, 
he boxed their ears most liberally and sonorously. After this 
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( paternal admonition, he no longer molested them and abstained 
from all further enquiries. By this rough and primitive 
procedure he first inspired the Kirghizes with respect, and by 
not punishiug them further, he gained their affection. 

In Verno, as already observed, the Kalmucks and the Kirghizes 
were not numerous, but usually the most industrious and cun- 
ning people in the country. The Kalmuck hoys were already 
manifesting their natural instinct for gain, by suspending a 
crucifix from the neck, assuming the airs of catechumens, and 
asking for alms by making the sign of the cross freely. 
The Kirghizes, on the other hand, simple and primitive as they 
were, asked for charity honourably, alighting from their cows, 
and prostrating themselves on the ground so as to touch it witli 
the forehead, but not using auy Jesuitic astuteness or rhetorical 
artifices. The" Kirghizes also bear pain with heroic stoicism 
as appears from the case of one, narrated by the doctor of Verno, 
who had to amputate one of his legs and also one of his arms, 
injured by the explosion of a bQmlJshell which the Kirghiz lmd 
found and set carelessly on fire. 

In various houses Adamoli saw 7 candlesticks and other objects 
cut out of a stone named kulabUish , which can be woiked into 
very elegant shapes, and would appear to be a kind of soap- 
stone . In the whole of Verno there was, however, not more 
than one man who knew how to work this stone. Our traveller 
was of opinion that besides this stone, many other wonder- 
ful discoveries could be made in the mountains, if they were 
only allowed to be explored. 

At Verno the travellers separated, Tchaikofski being obliged 
to remain there in order to join his brother at the lake 
Issikol, and the two friends parted with regret. After leaving 
To Tashkent Verno the road ran at a distance of four or 

five wersts from the foot of the mountains, 
which presented nearly the same aspect as those of Verno, 
and rose so steeply, that the eye could with a single glance 
embrace all the zones of the different vegetations. Numbers 
of ijvulets were divided into chanuels or ariks for irrigating 
"the fields; but, the soil not being porous, the water cou id not 
filter through it even in the slightest manner ; accordingly the 
brooks were dammed up artificially, and then allowed to inundate 
the fields so as to promote the vegetation. The harvests of oats, 
wheat and millet were not yet ripe, but just beginning to get 
yellow ; lastly,. there were also fields of sunflower, the seeds of 
which the Russians like very much. In the neighbourhood of 
Verno could be seen poppy-fields cultivated by Chinese, for 
the manufacture ol opium. 
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As far as Eastek the land was mostly occupied l>y Russian 
emigrants, and but few yurts could be seen. In a few village? 
there were Russian or Eozzak colonists. Having reached Eastek 
in the evening, Adamoli was compelled to stop, it being im- 
possible to pass over the mountain in the night ; and, there 
being nothing worth seeing, lie lay down in his carriage, after 
taking a walk in the surrounding deserted country, and slept 
till morniug. Then the ascent began through a rising valley 
on a rugged and most horrible road, no progress on which could 
have been made with five horses attached to the carriage, unless 
the soldiers who were working on it had every now and then 
assisted them. This portion had been made accessible for carts only 
a week ago, after freeing the road from the incumbrances which 
the rains of the last spring had lodged upon it : during which 
season the above named doctor of Vcrno had been compelled 
actually to travel three weeks round the mountains to reach 
Tashkend. 

On the mountain, hauls of Kirghizes, all with their cattle, 
were often seen. Many were descending to change their pastures 
and their caravans always presented a picturesque sight. Their 
women ride on horseback with a kind of white, tube-like hood 
over their heads and shoulders, inclined to one side. They 
were horribly ugly ; but their girls, with a mass of little tresses 
of hair protruding and dangling from their embroidered bonnets, 
would have looked amiable, if they had l>ecMi only a little, very little 
more passable. The hair on the top of their heads under their bon- 
nets is cut short, and their boots which reach half up the leg, 
have such high heels, that it appears almost impossible they 
can walk with them. 

After passing Eastek, Kirghizes wore met who had been under 
the dominion of Kokand, and their importance ceased in 
comparison to that of the Sarts, the inhabitants of the town. 
As far as Kastek, on the contrary, the Kirghizes were before 
the arrival of the Russians the only natives and absolute masters 
of the soil, roaming at large through the boundless steppe, 
paying homage sometimes to one, and sometimes to another 
Khan, always, however, nominally only, and constantly enjoying 
entire liberty. Their staple food is always milk, either in a pure 
form, or as a mixture of cow, sheep, and camel milk, or in the 
shape of cheese. With milk they also cook millet and barley, 
which they bruise with a wooden pestle of a peculiar form, 
resulting in a kind of much-liked porridge. They have large 
hemispherical cooking pots, to which the porringer of varnished 
wood already mentioned is added to constitute nearly all 
the utensils needed by a Kirghiz for his culinary operations-, 
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As we have observed already, Rumis , is a luxury enjoyed only 
by possessors of large herds of horses, the mares of which are 
not ridden but kept for reproduction and for their milk only. 

Tike chief feature of independent Kirghiz life was cattle lifting. 
Four or five men quietly approached during the night the cattle 
they desired to steal, and which were usually guarded by a single 
heidsmau. One of the robbers remained stauding alone in the 
direction which the stolen cattle were to take, whilst the others 
drove it towards him from a distance, howling and poking it with 
long staffs till it Bed and blindly followed the first Khirgiz who 
gallopped in front, in the direction of the haul to which the beasts 
were intended to be taken. If the herdsmau succeeded by his shouts 
iu attracting the owners of the stolen cattle, their chief aim was 
to break the line of the direction and to cause the cattle to follow 
their own. The Kirghizes have also a sport called Ba iga, which 
consists in following each other on horseback and robbing a 
sheep ; the man who is the last in catching the animal becomes 
the victor, but it is usually divided and each competitor obtains 
a piece of it. 

At noon our traveller reached the top of the passage of Kastek, 
where the flora and the temperature reminded him that he was 
high above the level of the sea. Now the road began to descend 
on the other side of the mountain to the Fein valley, along its arid 
and gravelly bed; although but fifteen days ago it would have been 
impossible to cross the mountain torrent which then rushed 
through it. At Tokmak there was a Kozzak stauitza, said to 
have two years ago contained 200 Russian and Kozzak habita- 
tions, of which, however, our traveller saw very few, but on the 
contrary many yurts, and a new bazar, which belonged to the Sarts. 

Tokmak was at that time the last place which Russian peasants 
had reached ; further on, merely soldiers and mcrchauts of that 
nationality could be found in the forts and towns, but the soil yet 
belonged to the natives. The post-stations were so constructed as 
to be able to resist an attack ; consisting of a little square bastion, 
surrounded by a fosse, but manned only by two Kozzak soldiers, 
the rest being Tartars and Kirghizes. 

Aulieh Ata is reached by coasting along the Alexandro- 
va mountain at a distance of four or five wersts from it, constantly 
passing over the ariks or channels that irrigate the millet, corn, 
and panic fields of the Kirghizes, whose yurts peep out here 
and there on the plaiu at a good distance from the road, which 
was, however, more than hitherto dotted by Kirghiz cemeteries. 
There were tombs of every size, cylindrical turrets, but usually 
a simple heap of earth merely, although family tombs were sur- 
rounded by battlementcd mud brick walls. Occasionally a 
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picturesque little chapel with a faijade and cupola flanked by 
turrets could also be seen, to show bow much the minds of the 
indifferent Kirghizes bad been influenced l)} 7 the neighbourhood 
of the Sarts who are fanatic Musalmuns. These chapels were 
also constructed of bricks dried in the sun, or at the utmost 
scorched by fire made of withered herbs, and then plastered with 
mortar. Here the road became again somewhat rugged, and, 
after crossing a water-course, the fore wheels of the carriage struck 
with such force against the boulders, that it would certainly have 
beeu overturned if the travellers had not all jumped into the' 
water and supported it on both sides. • 

That whole day’s journey was performed in an uncultivated 
lonely country, vvitli scarcely a green field here and there. Two 
old Sart forts, namely Tcliaudovar and Mcrke, were also passed 
near the road, but they consisted of nothing more than heaps of 
mud. A curious cart, with extremely high wlfeels very wide 
apart was soon in which Sarts conveyed some cf their baggage ,, 
it was drawn by one hoise 011 which the coachman rode. Bus- 
tards, storks c.ikI other enormous birds, hovered about at some 
distance. During the night the cart again stuck fast in an 
arik from which it was extricated by the Kirghizes of an adjoining 
haul. During the whole night only one post was made, and the next 
day the aspect of the country was the same as before, but the 
temperature was different, because the mountains along which the 
travellers coasted were much lower; the harvests were ripe and 
being cut. The first day was really warm, but never unpleasantly 
so, on account of the clouds as well as on account of the air 
coming fiom the mountains; tho nights were, however, always 
rather cool and dry. Herds of camels and of horses ivere seen 
grazing in the arid steppe. 

At one station the travellers (now apparently reduced to two, 
namely, Adamoli and Waller) had a visit from a rich Kirghiz' 
whose pautaloous of embroidered leather they admired, and be 
in his turn wondered at their table and tea requisites, touching 
them all with his hands. At last Aulieh-Ata, an entirely Sart town, 
with nothing European in it, was reached This was the first oasis 
of verdure after Verno, where the poplars and willows with their 
abundant foliage presented a delightful sight, especially in a 
country ay here, during a journey of several hundred wersts not a 
single tree can ho seen. From the Irtish to Verno the traveller 
had beheld nothing that could properly be called a tree. Then 
came a desert till a few poplars were perceived at Merke. 
Even at Aulieli Ata, the trees were not very numerous, but the site 
of the town was picturesque enough. On an elevation washed 
by the river, there is a rock with walls and battlements, relieved 
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by angles and towers, on the tops of which are umbrellas fixed to 
shade the sentries. In the plain, on the banks, and in the gravelly 
and very broad bed of the river, great numbers of Kirghiz yurts, 
with cattle of every species, could be seen ; the willow groves 
on the flanks of the rock concealed the Sart town. The bazar 
where Adamoli went to purchase provisions was a broad, straight 
road with footpaths on both sides, along which little porticoes of 
plastered cane-work, supported by sticks of poplar, serving as 
columns, extended ; and these porticoes give entrance to the 
Binall shops iu which the wares, such as eggs, bread, vegetables, 
apples, melons, sacks of rice, various kinds of corn, dried fruits, 
the flesh of sheep, and garments, are displayed and openly ex- 
posed for sale. Barbers were shaving their customers in public, 
whilst the shopkeepers, dressed iu white coats and little caps, 
but very few with turbans on their beads, were anxiously ex- 
pecting customers, but never making tbc least sign to invite 
them. 

Adamoli was delighted with the beautiful physiognomies of 
the Salts of Aulieh Ata, but knew not whether they were 
Uzbcys or Tajiks; they had lively and deep eves, black beat ds 
and shaved heads. All the snoots of tho bazar were covered 
with mats supported by horizontal and transverse poles, for 
shading the customers ; but the other streets of the town con- 
sist only of bare walls on either side, with loop-holes here 
and there at long intervals ; the doors have carved posts, but aie 
always kept shut: inside, there are, however, little yards and 
gardens. Everything is of chalk-eaith, — the bazar, the walls, 
the houses, the footpaths ; and no other material can be seen. 
In a willow-grove in an arik, there are baths protected by mats, 
and carpets spread out for performing the genuflections after 
bathing. 

After Aulieh Ata, stations were no longer met with for chang- 
ing horses, but only yurts, which, however, often presented a 
new aspect. The Kirghizcs had surrounded their tents with 
walls, either for defence, for their cattle, or for storing the pro- 
duce of their fields. But they construct their habitations accord- 
ing to the fashion of the Sai ts, that is to say, of sun-dried bricks 
and straw. These are no longer the Kirghizcs of tho steppe, 
but they still retain some traits of their original primitive charac- 
ter. After leaviug Aulieh Ata, not more than one tree was met 
with on the road, and it was a poplar. At the station of Mashiak 
a carriage was seen which belonged to a Mr. Davidoif, a Russian, 
who worked a Coal-mine which had been discovered at a short 
distance. He had it worked by Kirghizes and was sending the 
coals to the Sir Deria [Yaxartes] for tho Government steamers. 
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The Russians use these coals also for household purposes from 
Tchemkend to Tashkend ; they contain much sulphur, but are after 
all much better than the fuel of the Sarts, who use the dried 
dung of auimals for burning. 

The village of Menkend announced itself from a distance by 
its trees and abundant vegetation, which covers the hill. The 
road led through fields of rice, of hemp, and of vegetables, protect- 
ed by low walls. At last strong trc»-s with tall trunks were 
reached, and the travellers passed between the high walls of 
the houses on both sides of the road, descending on the other 
side of the hill, after which they crossed the river with some 
trouble, and at last found the yurt of the station. 

Late in the afternoon the journey was resumed and long files 
of camels were seen passing, with the bridles of those who follow- 
ed tied to the tails of the animals that preceded.* The undulation 
of their movement was such, that the mere sight of a camel 
with a man riding it, was according to the opinion of Adamoli, 
enough to make one sea-stick. lie was delighted with the 
sunset ho witnessed on this ‘occasion, and calls it the most 
imposing and the most characteristic spectacle of that portion 
of Asia. The sun imparted a red tinge to the vapours, to the 
clouds, and to the dust scattered in the atmosphere ; the long 
file of camels was silently disappearing at a long distance on 
the horizon ; here and there columns of cow-dung smoke were ri- 
sing from a few yurts with cattle around them, and the white 
ridges of the Tian-Shan spurs appeared iu vague outlines on 
the eastern sky. 

On the 1st August at 3 P. M. the travellers reached Tchemkend, 
where they heard to their great amazement that General Kauf- 
mann (the same who died at St. Petersburg in May 1882) with 
liis retinue had been expected for two days, but had not yet 
arrived on account of the bad state of the roads, and the im- 
mense difficulties of the journey. The natural consequence was 
that no horses could be had, because five or six carriages were al- 
ready’' waiting to get some, and had the precedence ; hence nothing 
remained but resignation, getting one’s supper, and going to bed. 
The next day Adamoli paid a visit to the military 7 commandant, 
Colonel Terkoski, and his wife, to whom he had a letter of intro- 
duction. There ho was kept to dinner, and after it, all started 
together to a tamasha given by Sadik Nazar, a Sart, to the 
Russian officers, for having received, through General Kaufmann, 
a diploma from the Emperor, exempting him from paying taxes, 
and conferring upon him a certain military grade. When Tchem- 
kend was not yet under Russian dominion, Sadik Nazar occupied 
the highest post, represented the Khan, and had the right of 
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life ami death over all I lie inhabitants. He was, moreover, extreme- 
ly rich and possessed a splendid house. When the Russians 
approached, he sent all his inagnificcut furniture, carpets, dresses 
and vessels to Bokhara for security. When he afterwards demand- 
ed hack his property, the Amir refused to restore it. 

The party of guests, consisting of Adamoli, two ladies in 
liveikas, and various officers on horseback, passed in a real at- 
mosphere of dust through the fort, went down to the Sart town, 
and, after traversing various streets of the bazar, reached at last 
-the house of Sadik. The company first entered a yard shaded 
by poplars, watered by ariks, protected by high walls, and 
floored with mats; then, passing through a corridor, a second 
yard was reached, at the other extiemirv of winch the din- 
ing table was laid out, on a dais resembling the stage of a theatre. 
This was readied by footpaths along t lie walls, the lower portion 
being a garden with common flowers, where also servants were 
standing around the samovar (the gigantic Russian tea-pot). 
The trees around overshadowed w.th their branches the very 
high walls ; and everything — The walls, 1 the footpaths, the soil, 
being smooth with chunam, looked like stone. On the stage 
the carpels were soft, like those -of Persia, and of the same kind. 
An artk, with a reservoir in which big vessels full of bum is 
and melons were immersed for cooling, imparted an air of 
freshness to the scene. On the table were laid out fresh grapes 
and raisins, dried plums, pistachios, walnuts, and certain large 
circular, thin cakes, intermixed with European articles, such 
as sardines, confectionery and liquors. The master of the 
house in his lchalat and little bonnet, received liis guests with 
a cordial aman and shook their hands. When he reached 
the carpets, he left his slippers, and appeared in Tartar boots 
•without soles ; this also his friends did who wore the same costume, 
as well as the servants. Adamoli was just about to ask the 
Colonel how the ladies could obtain a sight of the guests, when 
he discerned above the walls among the foliage, a number of 
little heads looking at the company with very big black eyes. 
A Russian lady who penetrated into the recesses of the harem, 
assured our traveller that these ladies are very beautiful indeed, 
but so insipid, that they become tiresome. They can say nothing 
more than aman, touch every article of toilette which they 
-can see, ami ask for it. The doctor’s wife at Verno mentioned, 
however, to Adamoli, that some women were beginning to revolt, 
and going to the judge to demand permission to walk out 
without veils, like Europeau females ; but this is doubtful. A 
sudden shower of rain compelled the master of the house to 
take his guests into an inner garden, also rich in trees, flowers, 
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and ariks, but having a verandah supported by columns and 
carpets, in which they took comfortable shelter. In this gar* 
den bustards, like those at which Adamoli had shot in the 
steppe, were strutting about, but the falcon which had captured 
them kept proudly aloof, standiug solitarily in a corner of the 
verandah. The ladies were at the extremity of the garden con- 
cealed by a mat, but their presence was betrayed by their laughter 
and chattering. On the table were European candles, or at 
least what had appearance of such, and the garden was illu- 
minated by small earthen vessels with lights in them. The 
dinner of which the chief of the district, the doctor, various 
officers and a few ladies partook, consisted of a most abundant 
supply of pilmenia, pilaw, tea and European wines. A Tartar 
officer who served as interpreter did the honours of the tabic* ; 
the host himself neither ate nor spoke, but superintended bis 
servants, and when the guests departed lie shook hands with them ; 
otherwise, however, he was as if non-existent. He had a scanty 
black beard, lively and deep eyes, beautiful hands, and was tali 
and lean, like all Sarts. The guests were, on their return home, 
preceded by a Kozzak witii a lighted torch to guide them through 
the narrow and rugged Sart roads. 

On the morning of the 3rd August our traveller rose early 
to have a look all round. The Sart town is situated on the banks 
of the little river that irrigates its gardens, and is dominated 
by the fort, an enclosure of walls with battlements and bar- 
racks, upon a barren, dusty ami naked hill. The Russian 
town, being on the same level with the fort, was necessarily also 
full of dust. Near the town of Tclicmkend there is a public 
garden with a spring of very limpid water in it. which, being 
very rare in the country, is much admired, and pitched there, were 
many tents of the Russians who dec from the burning hot town 
to pass the summer there under the shade of willows and poplar 
trees, and also a few bathing places in partly natural reservoirs, 
protected by mats, could be sccu. As the commandant had 
issued an uhaz (written order) that our travellers should be give n 
horses before everybody else, they departed, followed by the grow Is 
of their competitors who wero obliged to wait. 

It being the Emperor’s festival, the tiavdlers left Tclieni- 
kend with the booming of cannons ringing in their ears, and 
the post horses conveyed them through an uninterrupted 
desert to the first post-station which, although not finished, 
Tashkond was e l e 8 ant ty constructed of tho usual sun- 

fi * dried-bricks, and intended to serve as a model 

for all the other post-stations in Turkestan. Meanwhile, the 
Eozzaks of tlic post lived in a wretched yurt At the next station, 

18 
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in front of a caravanserai, the travellers met a captain, with 
whom they had quarrelled at Tchemkcnd for horses, the axle 
of whose carriage was broken ; accordingly they overtook him 
chuckling a little among themselves at his ill-luck. Near this 
station there is a spring of dirty and nauseous water, but which 
must be drunk for all that Further on there was a tomb of a 
curious form, but on entering it, nothing could be seen except a 
sarcophagus of mud-bricks. Whilst the travellers were at the 
next station, just getting horses harnessed to their carriage, the 
abovenamed captain overtook them, and, having an imperial 
padar 08 na with him, enjoyed the right to a troika ; they 
were considerably annoyed. This station, and that before reaching 
Tashkend, were the only two posts at which the travellers were 
compelled to wait long for want of horses. This pleasure had 
been reserved «-to them for the end of their journey. At this 
penultimate station, the travellers took another lunch for waut of 
something better to do. They purchased from a Sart who hap- 
pened to pass by on horseback, a fish which he had caught 
in one of the deepest ami clearest ariks ; and the peculiarity of 
which was said to be that its caviar was venomous. 

Long before Tashkend can be reached, its vicinity is announced 
by gardens. From a long distance the horizon is limited by 
the tops of poplar trees arranged in lines, which look like so 
many files of soldiers. First a meagre little field, surrounded 
by a dwarf wall, hut enjoying the last remnant of the water that 
irrigates the oasis of Tashkend, was passed. Gradually, however, 
the fields became greener aud succeeded each other without 
interruption for several worsts. They were planted with vines, 
maize, cotton, and mulberry, peach, apricot, nut, poplar and pome- 
granate trees, hut all this vegetation appeared through clouds of 
dust which covered the road. 

Then the travellers crossed the Bosk (blue water), which had 
excavated for itself a rugged bed among bauks crowned with 
trees, and looked picturesque enough ; they passed also awhile 
along the ancient walls of the town, where they encountered a 
guide sent by Struve to meet them, aud arrvied at 5 p. M., on the 
4th of August, in the yard of the said diplomatic adjutant of 
General Kaufmanu, where Adamoli left his cariiagc (tarantas) 
which had served him as a house during one month and twelve 
days, and for which he had conceived a kind of affection. But 
he was soon consoled for his loss, for the little palace of Struve 
afforded comforts equal to those of civilized Europe. lie had, 
in short, elegant apartments, a tent to sleep in in the garden under 
mulberry trees with most abundant foliage, with au arik running 
near, which fed a reservoir for bathing ; servants, interpreters, 
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Kozzaks, a good horse, and the most exquisite fruits. Here our 
traveller donned a semi-Asiatic dress, and made acquaintances 
among the Sarts and Tartars. 

At that time the Russian town was only two years old, but, being 
the capital of Tuikestan and the residence of the Governor-General, 
bad already assumed great importance. Life and death depended 
on the nod of the Governor-General, who would probably not 
be able to rule the population accustomed to the iron despotism 
of the Khans without possessing such authority. According to the 
opinion of Adamoli, our theories about forms of Government and 
.administrations based upon reason and morality ought entirely 
to be discarded, these two principles being in Tnrkistan supplanted 
by fanaticism, superstition, and obstinate adherence to old usages, 
against which reasoning is of no avail whatever. The great 
reason or argument there, is force, which must* serve for intro- 
ducing the first rudiments of civilization, and has so far been 
successful, that the people of the Khanates of Kokand, of 
Bokhara, &c., have become " so convinced of the superiority of 
the Russians, as to make any opposition to their intentions 
chimerical. 

The paucity of the Russian troops in comparison with the large 
tracts of country they have conquered, is perhaps the chief reason 
why they make no change in the local Governments, and leave 
them pretty nearly as they find them ; Russians arc only 
appointed to be chiefs of districts and commandants of towns, 
conforming themselves to the usages of the country and not 
introducing anything new. Among these officers there aro 
all kinds of men, who, however, do nothing to improve the 
country. They may bo divided into two classes, namely, ambi- 
tious men who come ‘only to get promotion and to fight ; and 
knaves who are sent to Turkestan as a punishment for more 
or less venial errors. It was rumoured that the whole conquest 
of Turkestan was due only to tlic ambition of Governors-Geueral, 
who could find no bettor occupation for acquiring celebrity 
than to take towns and to conquer territories; thus, they sur- 
rounded their name with a halo of glory by pretending to have 
achieved wonderful exploits with few troops, whereas, in reality, 
they always marched only against flocks of sheep. For all 
that, however, the bravery of the Russian troops in Turkestan is 
not to bo despised, aud Adamoli is of opinion tliat they 
would prove excellent soldiers against foes of quite a different 
stamp; he saw them manoeuvre near the town most beautifully 
in the presence of General Kaufmann, and tlic grandson of the 
Amir of Bokhara, who was going to St. Petersburg with a large 
retinue. He was pleased to see the troops in uniforms suitable 
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to the climate, namely, blouses of white cloth, wide pantaloons 
of the same, boots and caps. 

The little prince of Bokhara was twelve years old, and ex- 
pected to remain in St. Petersburg to complete his education. 
One day he displayed in the public square the elephants and 
horses intended as presents for the Emperor. His physiognomy 
appeared to bo extremely intelligent under his immense tur- 
ban, but could be seen only from a distance. The ambassadors 
from Bokhara who accompanied him, paid a visit to Struve, and 
were not different from all the other Sarts. 

The llussian town of Tashkeud consisted of elegant little 
brick houses with some architectural ornaments; all, however 
consisted only of a ground-floor, and were situated in extremely 
broad streets planted with avenues of yet slender poplars. It 
is also intersected by ariks, and has little gardens with stupendous 
elm and nut trees. It would be pleasant enough if it were 
not for the dust which spoils every thing ; no idea can be 
formed of it ; it penetrates everywhere, and sometimes covers whole 
portions of the town like don^e clouds. The population con- 
sists eutirely of military men with their families, and the civil 
element was represented only by a few retail traders. 

The town touches on oue side the walls of the ancient Ko- 
kand fuit, and on the other loses itself in the arid steppe. 
The chief places of resort were the cafe- restaurants in which 
all the officers dined and got drunk on champagne as long 
as they had money. Country-wine and even country champagne 
nlao c<>nld be had at the caff but it was almost undrinkable, 
although sold at the exhoibitant juice of a rouble per bottle. 
The mlwuvuk w r as another public place of resort. It consisted 
of ,, giove of immense apricot trees under which tables were 
arranged : it contained also a restaurant, journals, and a pavi- 
lion in which every Sunday evening a ball took place. It is 
on the outskirts of the town, and in the evening some persons arc 
always found there. There was even a hotel at Tashkeud, hut 
only mminturo. Ladies wa re extremely scarce, and unmarried 
ours' were more than sure of finding husbands. 

On tin; evening of the 10th August our traveller was invited 
to dinner by the family of Massa-bat hay, a Sart of much in- 
fluence in t lie country, a great friend of General Tchernaicf,* and 
therefore, disliked by his successors. His independent position 
allowed him, however, to disregard this and to maintain 
relations of friendship with all the Sarts, who repaid it with 
every kind of civility. The guests went accompanied by 


The same who is at present Govcrnov-Qeueral of Tuikcstau. 
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interpreters, and were received by the son, nephews, and other 
relatives of the host, who had gone to Mekka on pilgrimage, 
and was travelling to the fair of Nijni, whence he was not 
expected back for three months at least. They passed through 
two small yards, from which various lodges and cabins are 
entered. They then ascended by a staircase with immense steps, 
and were received in the apartment of one of the host’s wives who 
could of course not be seen. Passing through a small room 
serving as antc-chamber, they entered a beautiful apartment with 
three windows, laid out with carpets of various colours. The 
ceiling was painted in brilliant red, blflc, white and yellow colours, 
with sufficiently minute arabesque designs. The side wall, 
through the middle of which the door opened, was covered with 
tolerably good white stucco ornaments, the surface, however, 
being sky-blue as usual in Italy. Opposite to this was the ward- 
robe of the lady, contained in great chests of varnished tin, and 
placed in two square niches protected by curtains, between which 
there was a rude image representing the Kaabah of Mekka, 
with an Arabic insciiption below. On a stretched rope a num- 
ber of silk-dresses of every colour, and some of them very rich 
were suspended. Jewels, strings with tassels, and earrings, as 
well as other ornaments for the head, made of embroidered silk, 
hung about the room and made a fine show. Opposite to the 
windows, a number of small niches of elegant forms and coloured 
stuccoes, contained the whole tea and table service, with a small pro- 
vision of fruits for the day. The dinner was served on a round 
table not more than a span and a half high. Around it were placed 
chests covered with pillows for the Europeans ; but they found 
it more comfortable to squat on the carpets, and had all these 
encumbrances removed. The dinner began with all kinds of 
fruits of the country, such as grapes, apples, melons and cakes ; 
then came u big dish with small pieces of chicken roasted in 
grease which were of course eaten with the fingers ; then a soup 
of rice, flesh, vegetables and sour milk ; lastly, a good dish of 
really excellent pilaw. The three Europeans were given wooden 
spoons for eating, but all the others, only with their hands ate, 
and between each course tea was drunk ad libitum . 

After Icaviug this place they paid a visit to Muhammad Ras- 
sul, another most influential man, and at that time an elder 
of the town council of Tashkend. Ho also had invited them 
to dinner, which was a rather melancholy one, because they 
had already elsewhere performed that ceremony ; blit they 
were after all compelled to accept some fruits, a cup of 
tea, and kumis . It was rather difficult matter for Adamoli 
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to obtain information in this place, as it had to be filtered through 
two interpreters, a Russian and a Tartar, but his third companion 
prince Oronloff (an old acquaintance of bis from Washington), 
asked a string of questions about the town, its expenses, &c„ till 
Struve requested him not to alarm the people by his too great in- 
quisitiveness, because they would at once become shy and take 
him to be a spy of the governor. No information could be got 
about the expenses of the town, for fear it might serve as a 
pretence for enhancing the taxes. Ou taking leave of their 
kind host, they wore obliged to promise him that they would come 
on another occasion to dine with him, in his garden outside the 
town. 

The Russian town extends to the west of the Sart portion, and 
is on the opposite side bounded by the desert, whilst on the north- 
ern and southern side it is limited by groves and gardens. It was 
built on most arid soil, and, besides thiee or four isolated trees, and 
the group of apricot-trces of Mimiruk,in its whole circuit no signs 
of previous vegetation occurred. This desert on the western side 
of the Sart town had been caused by an invasion from Kokand 
when Tashkend was indepeudetft. When, hostilities broke 
out between Tashkend and Kokand, the Khan, after having 
invaded the territory from the mountains in which rises the Tcliirt- 
chik river that divided the two States, marched upon Tashkend 
and pitched his tents just there to besiege the town. His troops 
then devastated the gardens, felled the trees, and destroyed the 
arifis, so that nothing was left except the grove of Minuruk, which 
contained the tents of the chiefs. Not only, however, when Tash- 
kend was independent, but also under the dominion of Kokand, it 
happened that the troops of the Khan took up their position 
in that locality to levy some extraordinary tax. This is the reason 
why on this side, beyond the now ruined walls, nothing can be seen 
except an uncultivated plain. Neither is it known why the 
Russians selected this spot for building their town, but probably 
they would not have taken the trouble to purchase the garden of the 
Sarts and took possession of this abandoned locality without oust- 
ing anybody from his property. They were also protected by 
the fort which commands precisely this side. Afterwards, the 
town began to extend towards the north and the south, by the 
erection of houses in gardens purchased from the Sarts. Most 
people, however, contented themselves with buying or only renting 
a garden rich in trees, in order to pitch tents therein summer, and 
to return to head-quarters in winter. Among others the Governor- 
General himself resided in a garden south of the town, where an 
elegant pavilion had been built for bim. A small palace was 
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being constructed for hirn on the banks of the Bosu, where also two 
gardeners were engaged in forming a kind of park among the ricb 
vegetation, excavating grottoes, raising little mountains, construct- 
ing kiosks, and making little bridges in order to embellish the 
locality. 

There were but few public monuments in Russian Tashkend. 
The little church, painted red and white, and rising from 
a platform, had a silver cross on the top, and was surround- 
ed by a colonnade to shelter the faithful who could not 
find room inside. It stood alone in an immense Square. 

The bells are suspended from a horizontal beam, supported by 
two posts erected on one side of the Square. There is also an 
extremely modest fountain, fed by the water of an ctrik which 
passes through a filter. Around the Square numerous saplings 
of poplars had been i^lantcd. 

The club which superseded the Minuruk in winter, and served 
to give amateur theatrical representations, was inhabited by the 
son of the Amir of Bokhara chiring his sojourn at Tashkend. 

Houses were built in Tashkend with enviable facility. Near 
the building site, a hole is dug, the earth taken from it 
is mixed with straw, and bricks arc made which are laid out to dry 
in the sun. The bricks having become dry, walls arc built of 
them, using diluted earth from the same hole instead of mortar. 
The roof which does not slant much, is supported by slender 
beams. It is formed of alternate layers of canes and mats, 
the whole being of the thickness of thirty centimeters, but the 
last layer is always of earth which becomes in spring covered 
with vegetation. The roofs are all repaired in autumn, but in 
spite of this precaution the water very often filters through in 
winter. A brick-kiln was in course of construction, ami the 
small number of burnt bricks manufactured were used in excep- 
tional cases, the majority of the people continuing to build 
according to the old system. 

For the purpose of providing the town with eatables, a bazar 
was formed on tlio side of the Sart town where the two nation- 
alities meet. ; this is called the little bazar, but another much 
larger one was being opened in the centre of the Russiantown 
itself, and daily acquiring more and more importance ; on Sun- 
days great fairs were held in it, on which occasions the bazar 
of the Sart Tashkend was deserted. 

The fort of Tashkend was nothing but an enclosure within which 
long barracks in straight lines were being built for the purpose of 
lodging the troops in winter. In summer they were encamped 
outside, on the banks of the Satar, in certain extremely long 
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huts covered with mats. The fort of Tashkend had, however, 
already assumed a European aspect with its bastions, fosses, 
slopes, counter-slopes, fascines, &c., which greatly detracted from 
its beauty, tho aucient walls with battlements having been much 
more picturesque. At that time the Russian town contained 
not more than six hundred houses, belonging to as mauy civilian 
owners, who were partly in the employment of Government, and 
partly merchants, who deal in everything, but their supply of 
goods depended entirely upon the arrival of caravans. AVhcn 
Adamoli arrived, shoes were so scarce, that none could be pur- 
chased for a treasure ; afterwards nil the shops lmd a plentiful 
stock of them, but plates and tumblers could not be got. 


E. Reuatsek. 



Art. VI.— SOME GHAZALS OF NAZIR AKBARABADT. 

The Hindustani poet of modern times who lias best succeeded 
in reaching the heart of the people is Slickli Mir Wall 
Muhammad of Agra, better known by his takkallua or nom 
de plume of Nazir of Akbarahad. He died 30 years ago or so. 
After Kabir there is no one whose sayiugs and writings have 
such a widespread* celebrity, or are *so generally appreciated by 
the common folk. On the other hand, the litcratt profess not 
to understand him and affect to despise his poetry. All his com- 
positions, however, are suggestive and original, and well worth 
study for the sterling good sense that underlies tho poetical forms. 
The Nawal Kishor Press at Lucknow has issued a Kul i at- i- Nazir, 
or Complete Works of Nazir, and from this edition I give here free 
metrical renderings of a few of* his gltazals by way of an introduc- 
tion to him : — 

I. 

PURE OF HEART. 

One moru l chanced upon a maid so sweet 
That Love liimself had fallen at hei feet : 

Soft cheeks of peach and full lips ruby red, 

Teeth bright as pearls and laughter-loving eyes, 

A form to make men wish all virtue dead 
And angels long to bear her to the skies. 

“ Thou fairest (lower of all mine eyes have seen, 

O tell me where thy wayward feet wnuld’st bend ! 

That I awhile may be thy slave, my Qu^en, 

And thou awhile may's!. knew me for thy friend.'* 

She gazed with wonder in her wondrous eyes. 

“ May be thy face is new, may he forgot, 

So thy desire is cause for my surprise, 

but if thou wonkiest waik with me, why not ? ” 

“I come, r I said, “all things are light with thee, 

Too pure of heart to think impurity ! ” 


II. 

LOVE THE TYRANT. 

O fall not lightly at a stranger’s feet ! 

O be not eager for the lover’s part f 
Young lips are soft and young hands prone to meet-,' 

And where hands go there follows soon the heart. 
Whoie dwells the glamour of enchanting eyes 
That is the place, mine heart, for thee to fear ; 

Fly thou thence, as the wild hart- bounds and ilies : 

To beard the hounds what boots it to the deer i 
So strength to battle in what victim lies, 

While yet the magic tyrant, Love, is uear ? 

10 
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in. 

IF LOVE BE UNREQUITED. 

When once love Bees, and seeing love is glad. 

His secret lives a secret but in name ; 

So in the moonlight, when the moon was sad 
For her own beauty put to utter shame 
At my love’s coming in her beauty clad. 

We stood love’s shame-faced captives where she came# 
We happy were, until a wrong chanco led 
Our needless feet a down wrath's foolish way 
And she in anger at my anger said : 

“ Since then thou art not one with me, why stay ? ” 

And so my lot is grief Jtill love bo slain. • 

O thou that seest truth where truth may be 
And oft hast spoken truth, speak truth again. 

And say, fair friend, what now is left to me ? 

* v If thou must love, and loving her is pain, 

Go, friend, elsewhere and take thy heart with thee.”' 

IV. 

THE LOVER'S QUARREL. 

w Ob say, my love, why dost thoil drive me forth ? *’ 

“ I drive thee forth, since Strife doth weary me.” 
w But why a rival bring to fan my wrath ? " 

" Now, nay, thy foolish wrath is blinding thee.” 

** Ah, love, my heart is sad that this hath been.'’ 

“ Thou sayest sooth,” soft BmiHng said my sweet. 
w But why thus hold thyself as very queen?” 

•* And should I not, when thou art at my feet ? 99 
Bear with me, love, that I may show mine heart.” 

“ What need for it, since I its secrets know P ” 

M Ab, why dost take my words in evil part ?” 

“The cause is this; tliiue heart thou dost not show.” 

«I go — I love not* this,” I said, and she, 

•* Go, but thine heart will bring thee back to me.” 

V. 

TIIE I>IWALI FESTIVAL. 

The full tale of her splendour and delight 
And fair Diw&li's glory who shall tell ? 

When every street and busy lane is bright 

As those emblazoned halls where riches dwell : 

When every brimming cup is filled with wine 
And sheen of myriad lamps fills every street. 

When hearts are glowing with a joy divine 

And all the ways are thronged with beauty’s feet. 

There lover to his mistress shyly saith, 

“ Now tell me, sweet, what thiug thou would'at desire ?” 
But she false answer gives with faltering breath 
And they twain war with words fn playful ire. 

Here rakes are gambling in the garish light 
And losers frown and fevered winners smile 
That chance hath favored them for this one night 
And fortune made them happy for a while. 

So dwells Diw&li fairest in men’s eyes 

What though Dasahra strive to wrest the prize* 
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VI. 

HOW LOVE IS WON. 

Go seek thy love as oft as thou would’at seek. 

Not with bold speech, but shyly with thine eyes: 

Fools cry aloud when but the eyes should speak, 

And think, fond fools, that hearts are won by sighs. 

Go meet her so that she but guess thy will, 

Keep doubt afar by frank unconscious ways ; 

Soon will she thirst for speech, — be prudent still. 

That love unbidden lurk within thy praise : 

For this the elders in their wisdom teach, — 

Fair love is won by stealth and cunning speech. 

VII. 

SPRING. 

O thou that mak’st sweet spring that sees thee glad 
For joyous envy of thy sweeter charms. 

Just as thou art, in golden splendour clad 

Come to me close and hide thee in mine arms. 

Just as thou art, they soft lips closer bring 
To grant the kisses that my lips will aBk : 

Our one desire to revel in the spring. 

To cull the spring-tide flowers our only thsk. 

The vernal songsters trill their Bweetest lay. 

The garden waits us and all life is bright. 

Where cooing ring-doves murmur to the day 
And nightingales sing blithely to the night. 

Then be thou happy that the spring is gay 
That I be happy for my love's delight. 


*47 


R O. T. 



Abt. All.— ABOUT INDIGO PLANTING AND INDIGO 
PLANTERS. 

I T is an old story bow the cultivation of indigo was commen- 
ced iu India under the Honourable John Company’s auspices, 
sometimes avowedly on its behalf, and sometimes indirectly, one 
or two of its servants being usually the largest shareholders iu 
the factories that were first started. Usually these gentlemen 
held office in the districts iu which these factories were situated : 
it was, indeed, mainly because of their official influence and power 
that it became possible to establish and maintain the factories. 
It is related of the oldest concern in Tirhoot that its vats and 
boiling and press-houses were demolished twice by a jealous 
zemindar, and his obedient, and, on these occasions, not at all un- 
willing following, aud that at last sepoys were sent from Patna to 
coerce the refractory neighhouiljpod to submission, and to teach 
all acd sundry implicated in the woik of demolition a lesion, 
accompanied by a significant hint not to demolish any more. They 
did their work thoroughly and effectually, after the manner of that 
bygone time, and twelve months afterwards the building of 
number three factory was completed — and that triumph of 
pcrseverauce under difficulties endured. Then, conceiving it 
now to be his turn, the ex-Parisiau exquisite, Marquis of some- 
thing or other, who had been driven from la belle France , aud 
had drifted iu some unexplained fashion to India, began to taste 
the sweets of revenge. He organized a troop of sepoys and builr 
mashes of his own, and sent them forth to harry the neighbour- 
hood and compel his neiglihoms to whatever seemed good to 
him ; and his factory was a fortress iu ca^e of accidents. But there 
were no “ accidents. ” The memory of the troops from Patna 
endured and .availed much. Tradition lias it that this old French 
Marquis built for himself a convenient nest in the topmost branch- 
es of a tall tiee that grew not far from the entrance to his Indian 
castle, and arranged a staircase of hiddeis up to it. To this obser- 
vatory he would repair almost daily, telescope in hand, hair duly 
powdered, luftles on cravat aud at wrist, coat silver-laced, and, 
thus gorgeously arrayed, watch the operations of his swashbuckling 
myrmidons, or admire the beauties of growing indigo, as far as 
his point of \untage gave him opportunity. After the building 
of his third factory he was never disturbed or opposed again, by 
neighbours, or by any body else. The raid of the troops establish- 
ed him firmly and permanently. Thereafter, all tho days of 
his life, he lived and ruled an absolute monarch. In later years, 
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■when tlie Hon’blc John Company’s servants had at any rate no 
oveit and direct connexion with indigo, there was an Englishman 
in lower Bengal who had somewhat similar experiences, followed 
somewhat similar courses, and prospered and accumulated a very 
handsome fortune, and secured for himself a very fine estate. 
He is said to have found the Sounder buns a convenient part of 
the country to deport refractory ryots to. Yet again, within the 
memory of many old Anglo-Indians still living, there was a man 
up-country who made his very name a terror to the neighbourhood 
lie lived in, and made himself, if not a terror, at least rather more 
than a nuisance, to unfortunate Magistrates and others of that 
ilk who were supposed to keep the peace and uphold the dignity 
of law and order in his part of the world. He was, all his life 
long, a law unto himself, and did pretty much as ho pleased, the 
supremacy of tlie Bihish Government, and all laws and regulations 
notwithstanding. He was tlie last of the old freebooting planters 
whose rule of conduct was : — • 

44 That he shall take'who has the power, 

And he shall keep who can. w 

With marvellous talent — of a sort — he managed for many years 
to outlive his day and generation, ignoring the march of progress, 
and waging war very successfully against the reign of law, and the 
dispensation of latter day good government and orderliness that 
encompa&scd him, aud that had established itself to more or less 
extent in the indigo districts everywhere, outside his territories. 
Death, however, proved too strong for him at la>t. After being 
more than once left for dead on the field of battle by Initials who 
supposed that they liad battered all the life out of him, the old 
heathen really dul one day go over to the majority, dying hard, 
but dying in his bed, more or less decently, much as more ordinary 
folk do. Hi* like there has never been in India since ; happily 
there is never likely to be. 

The old heathen we have referred to above was a man who 
lived out of his time. He was exceptional altogether. He 
ought by rights to have been a buccaneer, two hundred years 
ago, and filled his cup full of atrocities at the expense of 
some bygone generation. He must not be considered the typo 
of a class. But that such a life as he led should have been 
possible in British India in the last half of the 19th century 
is suggestive of many matters worth thinking about. There- 
fore we have made mention of it here. We return now to the 
men who immediately succeeded the old freebooting planters 
of the early years of the century. They inherited many of 
the traditions of the men who went before them, were 
inclined to be autocratic, zubberdust, self-assertive, not 
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disposed to brook interference whether on the part of Govern- 
ment officials, or breathless philanthropists, or ignorant poli- 
ticians, or any body else for that matter. It seemed to tnem 
that, within their own domain ( dehat they called it) they were 
sovereign lords, or at any rate liege lords very largely con- 
stituted indeed, and endued with almost plenary powers, and 
any attempt at interference with this sovereignty of theirs 
they were apt to resent bitterly, and with probably unplea- 
sant results to the aggressor. But to their subjects, to the 
men who yielded willing obedience and homage, they were 
kindly disposed and considerate, careful always that they should 
be secured the due enjoyment of such comforts and blessings 
as pertained to their lot in life. They were able to see that 
a man called to * be a king has duties, and lies under obliga- 
tions of sorts, more than lesser men, and they carried this 
idea into practice, in the actual business of life, in a manner 
quite original, altogether their own. They expected and 
demanded from their vassals feudal service, assistance in the 
way of lattials , sometimes a general muster of all able bodied 
men subject to their dominion. That was when they had a 
big quarrel on hand with some rich and powerful zemindar, 
or when, by way of relieving the tedium of mofussil existence, 
they wanted to fix a quarrel on somebody else, somebody 
“ worth the shot " as the homely saying is. Expecting ready, 
unquestioning service from their dependents they, for their 
part, were always willing and ready to espouse the cause of, 
and to fight for, all faithful followers if these were hurt in any 
way, or felt themselves aggrieved. They never allowed the 
men who did their duty by them to be put upon in any way 
by outsiders. Moreover, they were generous in remissions 
of rent in a bad season, in the assessment of rents always 
lenient. The relations between planter and ryot — between land- 
lord and tenant that is to say in effect — were patriarchal, homely 
and genial in those old days. If the ryot found Aimself in 
any trouble he went naturally to the planter to be delivered, 
whether the trouble was police oppression, or debt to a bunniab, 
or want of money to marry his son or his daughter suitably ; 
and the planter always helped him. On the other hand, if the 
planter felt himself aggrieved in any way, or found himself 
thwarted in his plans by anybody, he called his ryottee follow- 
ing to his assistance, and that following never disappointed 
him. It was a mutually helpful arrangement which doubt- 
less very often proved inconvenient and worse, to people the 
planter had a grudge against, or wanted to get something out 
of, an arrangement opposed to the reign of law and order, and 
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what ought to have been the paramount authority of Govern- 
ment. But then Government was powerless in the far mofus- 
sil as to this matter of law and good order, quite unable to 
carry its legislative exactments into practical effect. It was 
for the planter a choice between helping himself, and being 
bullied and cheated. Naturally enough, he chose the former 
alternative. It was, with very few exceptions, an arrangement 
decidedly advantageous to the ryots in those old, unconsolida- 
ted days, when the civil service was undermanned, when there 
were no sub-divisions, and not as many magisterial districts 
even, as there are now ; when justice, as administered according 
to law, lay as far away from the prior man's reach as heaven 
docs almost, and a venal, tyrannical police ruled thre mofussil 
roast much as it suited their cupidity and their lust of oppres- 
sion to rule. The interloper planter saw that his ryots were 
properly defended in the courts if they happened to get into 
trouble, and be either coerced the poiice of bis district, or had 
that easily bribed conglomeration of all rascaldom in his pay, 
and so secured to his subjects peace and freedom from their 
dreaded inquisition. This in itself was no trifling boon to these 
English Government ruled people, was verily and truly a far 
reaching, and most real aud appreciable benefit. How many 
of their descendants now-a-days would feel inclined to “jump 
for joy” if they could count upon as much, and as efficient 
protection ; for now-a-days the police are all powerful, and 
the harpies who belong to the force are to the full as cruet 
and uncrupulous as their predecessors of an older genera- 
tion were. Crying over spilt milk is, however, quite useless 
as far as mofussil policemen are concetued. If it were not 
so, all the crying about their iniquities would have been 
met with some adequate, some practical, respouse from the 
Government long ago. When the ryots of Bengal and Beliar 
cry out, as they so often do about police spilt inilk, do they 
ever remember, or consider, we wonder, for how much of it 
they have to thank themselves — themselves, and idealists and 
grievance-mongers of sorts to whom they, in their ignorance and 
pronencss to credulity, fell such an easy prey ? 

In the terrible mutiny time, indigo ryots, in lower Bengal dnd in 
Behar alike, held fast to the planters, brought them news of the 
mutineers’ movements and doings, protected them, carried on the 
necessary factory work when their masters were obliged to seek safety 
in temporary flight, were in every way helpful and eager to show their 
good will and gratitude. Shahabad was the only notable exception. 
It certainly speaks well for the cordial relations that existed bet- 
ween planters aud ryots in all the other indigo districts, that at such 
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a supreme crisis, they held fast by their old masters, and never seem 
to have thought even of tryiusr to throw off their easy yoke, much 
&s they were cajoled, and bullied, aud threatened, with a view to 
that end. It must surely be presumed that they knew they had 
been well treated and were satisfied and grateful, or surely they 
would have taken advantage of the splendid seemiug opportunity 
vouchsafed them, forced upon them almost, to upset the old order 
of things, to free themselves from all existing obligations whether 
of debt or service, and to start anew in life on thoroughly indepen- 
dent lines, with more or less modicum of loot to grease the wheels 
for the start. 

They were tempted with such bait — bait which at that time 
it was very dangerous to refuse; but they do not seem to 
have had any inclination to rise to it. In spite of all temp- 
tations aud manifold evil examples round aud about them, 
they remained -faithful to what was their salt, aud in a most 
exemplary manner careful of the interests of the men who before 
the trouble began had been careful of their interests, who had 
always befriended them in their need, and to whom they had so 
long been accustomed to look for piotection and guidance. Alas, 
in a short year or two, these kindly, comfortable, mutually help- 
ful relations were sadly, ruinously altered. In Lower Bengal the 
very men who had withstood the blandishments of their own 
countrymen, aud turned a deaf ear to suggestions of mutiny and 
plunder, succumbed without a second thought to what they deemed 
the desire of the victorious English Raj— a desire to ruin the 
planters, and stamp iudigo out of the laud, as they imagined it. 
Interested emissaries weut about the couutry, telling the easily 
gulled villagers that Government wauted to do away with indigo 
cultivation in India altogether, aud iuciting them to repudiation 
of their contracts with the planters, aud renunciation of the feudal 
service which, although it w r as now represented to them as a 
bondage grievous to be borne, they had certainly never before 
thought or dreamt of regarding from that point ot view. 

Further, they were urged by specious argumentation to declare 
a general hostility to the planters who had been for so many years 
their friends and benefactors. They were Orientals, and very 
ignoratat and credulous, these village folk. They took not much 
thought of any thing beyond what they were led to believe was the 
wish of the all-powerful English Raj ; and moreover by plausible 
tales and arguments, and promises of sorts, they were led to believe 
in all sorts of good things coming to them under the new 
dispensation — a sort of millennium for Bengalee peasants that was 
forthwith to be. Persuaded by fear of the great English Raj. by 
greed, by cunningly devised promises, they waxed contumacious, 
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repudiated their contracts, and refused to grow indigo and pay 
rent. The planters, for their part, tried to enforce performance 
of contracts, and payment of rents and dues, not always, or often, 
indeed in a strictly legal manner. To such manner they had 
never been used. It had seemed easier to them, and more con* 
venieut for all parties concerned, to dispense with it. So the 
contest began. Then came Mr. Ashley Eden’s proclamation to 
the ryots that nobody need grow indigo who did not choose, 
a public notification which was of course held to mean that any 
body who chose might repudiate his contracts and debts to the 
planters, was, as a matter of fact, ordered by the Sirkar to repu- 
diate all such obligations. 

The results of this proclamation— of Sir John Peter Grant’s 
grievance-mongering tour in Jessore and Krishnaghur, the inception 
of Act X of 1859, are matters of history well thumbed and dis- 
cussed, and need not be dwelt upon here. It suffices to say that 
between them the ruin of the indigo interest in Lower Bengal 
was effected. 

The wreck of the Bengal factories gave a great impetus 
to the cultivation of the dye in Bcliar, especially in Tirhoot, 
Chupra, and Chumparan. In these districts many new con- 
cerns were started, many old ones doubled and trebled the 
amount of laud they had in cultivation. Some of them were 
worked on what is known as the zerat system. Practically, 
they were all worked on the feudal system, much as factories 
in Lower Bengal had been worked, with just a few modifications 
and up-country adaptations. The Behar planter was more 
of a middleman than planters had been down country, and had 
to pay a very high price in order to seeme the lease of villages 
suitable for his crop, to the zemindars ; making advances to 
them instead of to the ryots, and paying them yearly in the 
way of rent more than he could ever hope to realize for himself,, 
often very much more. He trusted to his far laiger outturn 
of indigo, to high cultivation, and high prices to recover this 
initial loss. He could always afford to pay more for the lease 
of a suitable village than outsiders could, because the crop of 
which he had virtually a monopoly, was such a valuable one. 
It was to his interest to work on friendly terms with his ryots, 
because, if for no other reason, lie ^ was in the main dependent 
upon them for labour, and for t.lfe use of their ploughs and 
carts. He was willing, therefore, to let his ryots enjoy their hold- 
ings at very low rates of rent for this consideration, willing to 
advance mouey or seed-grain to them in their time of need, 
ready always to help and protect them, as long as they in their 
turn helped him iu the way he wanted. In short, it was the 
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old feudal relation about which we have been discoursing, only 
changed in little matters of detail. This was at first, before 
coinpetiton grew keen aud factories were built where there was 
really no room for them, and plauters grew greedy and exacting, 
taking up more land for indigo cultivation than the village 
could afford to spare from food crops, aud its own needs. 
Feudalism of a healthy, helpful, in any wise desirable sort, was 
obviously impossible under such conditions. The relations be- 
tween plauters and ryots in Behar at last grew to a condition 
of antagonism in some places, a more or less strained condition 
all over the province. Whilst this was ripening for mischief, 
and Sir George Campbell was devising possible remedies, there 
came the famine of 1874, and with it, and into the remotest 
parts of Behar, an influx of pryiug, open-eyed officials, 
and visitors oT sorts, who saw, and sympathised, and duly 
reported to Government. Even Sir Bichard Temple, fain 
although he was to see every thing rosy liued and to show 
gratitude and good will to the, planter friends who helped him 
through his famine exaggeration, was obliged to take some 
notice of what these visitors of sorts reported, and when, soon 
afterwards, lie became Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to give 
some heed to wbat bis predecessor in office had left on record 
on the subject. He dropped a hint or two iu the proper 
quarters, and some weak, half-hearted attempts at reform were 
made ; but nothing much was really done ; nothing much could 
have been expected from his half-heartedness, and content 
with superficiality — nothing, that is to say, beyond what is known 
iu the vulgar Anglo-Indian tongue as “ eyewash.” It was 
reserved for Sir Ashley Eden to revolutionize the indigo system 
of Behar, as years before he had set the ball of revolution roll- 
ing in Lower Bengal. Happily, however, iu Behar, the needful 
reforms were effected without ruin to any body, bui quietly, 
comfortably, aud with considerable advantage ultimately to 
every body concerned. The planters, as soon as they heard that 
Sir Ashley Eden was to be ruler over them, bethought them 
that, it was then high time to set their house iu order really 
and thoroughly. They took counsel together, therefore, aud one 
result of their deliberations was the establishment of the Behar 
Planters’ Association. It has been, and is, a great success, this 
Association. It lays down certain broad rules for the conduct 
of planters and the management of indigo factories, especially 
as to the relations betweeu planters and ryots, which all who 
desire the advantages of membership, must agree tu, aud abide 
by, aud if individual members are thereafter fouud contravening 
the rules, backsliding, or behaving iu any way likely to make 
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occasion for scandal against planters, they are forthwith called to 
account, and dealt with by a jury of their fellows. This plan 
has proved most effectual in the prevention and cure of abuses. 
We are assured on the authority of Government officials and 
others that the working of the Behar factories is now every 
thing that could be desired, that the “ commercial principles ” 
Sir George Campbell wanted introduced into their manage- 
ment prevail now, and have quite superseded feudalism, and 
that the relations between planters and ryots, employers and 
employed, are as cordial as they can be expected to be in these 
latter days, when capital and labouf are always more or less 
'in opposition. In Behar now it is a law-abiding opposition, the 
sort of contrast many Englishmen consider wholesome for 
both parties, just as they think that, in the interests of good 
government in England, there ought always to be two parties, one 
“in,” and one “out,” one of thematauy rate always in opposi- 
tion. With politics in general, perhaps, we should rather say with 
party politics, the Behar Planters’ Association does not greatly 
concern itself, if at all. It is a x Planters’ Association, pure and 
simple, not at all like so many of the etcetera associations now 
flourishing in India, and does not aspire to dictate to the Govern- 
ment about matters of State policy, of which it has no knowledge 
and with which it can have but very remote concern. Of 
course it has valuable suggestions to give about the proposed 
new Rent Bill ; and it has forwarded to Government energetic pro- 
tests against the Ripon-Ilbert Criminal Procedure Code Amendment 
Bill, a matter with which it has very great concern. It gave loyal 
support to the Local Self-Government Bill 1 until it became mani- 
fest that the Beharfs did not want it, and that its introduc- 
tion into the province was likely to prove mischievous. Its 
remonstrances and its couusels naturally carry weight with 
them, and cannot be ignored, — could not be ignored by the most 
perverse of English governments. That again points to one 
of the beauties and uses of the Association. A. B. C. and 
D. country gentlemen, let us say, may represent matters 
and memorialize, and complain to Government about some- 
thing they want done, or something they want left undone ; 
or they may air a grievance from this time till doomsday, 
and find their*, protests and their prayers quite unavailing— 
handed over to some pert secretary to dispose of as seems good to 
him. But let A. B. C.and D, those same country gentlemen, form 
themselves into an Association, give it some name, and assign to 
it some head-quarters, and their grievance will be forthwith 
enquired into ; their complaints will be listened?to respectfully ; 
probably they will get what they waut. Verily, as George Eliot 
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says somewhere — i4 tlie right word is a power.” The Behar 
Planters' Association is a “right word/’ and a power from many 
points of view. 

The Indigo Planter of to-day differs as much from the Indigo 
Planter of the olden time as does the new system from the 
did. It goes without saying that in these days of School Boards 
and high education everywhere, and more or less of aestheticism, 
more or less rampant all over the world, he is better educated, and 
a man of more culture thau were those who weut before him. 
Kail ways and steamboats and the Suez Canal, too, have brought 
him, in common with other Anglo-Indians of to-day, nearer 
to the old country, and renewal of the old ideas aud gracious 
influences. He manages to taKe a run home now and again 

and renews himself, aud he takes iu English newspapers and 

reviews and periodicals, aud makes a point of reading all the 
new hooks reported worth anything — at any rate, of reading 

as mauy as one man can in this age of many books. In the 

old, forgotten days of a four or five months tedious passage round 
the Cape, Indigo Planters came out, here, for the most part, whe- 
ther determinedly or undeterminedly at the outset, to spend their 
lives here. They made the best of those lives according to their 
lights, got what enjoyment they could out of them, that is to say, 
after the manner of Squire Western, and men of his stamp. They 
drank their country bottled beer, a dozen or more apiece at a sitting 
with as much impunity and satisfaction, as home-staying English 
♦Squires drank their three or four bottles of port after dinner. They 
were fond of sport, if it did not involve too violent exercise, fonder 
perhaps of a hookah They were sad heatheus it is to be feared, 
the older lot of them at any rate They seem to have been 
very fond of practical jokes. Indeed, this fondness continued 
with their successors, long after their time. Men in Tirhoot 
still tell the story of Buggins aud the ghostly black cat, 
a domestic animal carefully auoluted with phosphorus, aud 
let loose in his bed room at night with accompaniment of yells, 
screams, and the discordaut notes of a brass chiilumchee 
beaten with spoons and forks Buggins was in his griffiu- 
age,* and was very much of a griffin at that time. He was 
persuaded at last that lie was haunted by a demon in the shape of 
this *1)lack cat, aud that the only way to get rid of his un- 
welcome visitor was to go and do pooja under a peepul tree 
near the bungalow — which he did accordingly. “Billee Taylor" 
was a great hand at practical jokes. He it was who managed 
somehow to get a youngster's old mare upstairs one evening, 
tying her to the head of that unsuspecting one's bed. That 
top confiding unfortunate had complained of suffering from 
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nightmare,' and “ Billee*' said he was determined that, for once, 
at, least the youngster should not be left to the wiles of mere, 
imagination. Billee it was, too, who on the night of a Race 
Ball at the station, managed, in conjunction with another 
Irishman, to upset a lot of hackeries — enough hackeries to block 
it up — along the only road the dancers had to go home by. The 
record of his practical jokes is endless. He was supposed to spend 
at least half his time in their concoction and elaboration. There 
were others too, with a reputation in this respect scarcely inferior 
to his. The story of all their exploits would fill a volume, or more 
probably a great many volumes. Tire men of to-day find the 
hard battle of life quite enough for their energies, and are very 
little given to such pranks. When they have any time to spare, 
they get up sky races, or a pigsticking party, or they organize 
a volunteer meet, or go to the Nepal terai, or tg Purneali, for 
shikar. Or, failing any such large opportunities as these, they 
hunt the wily jackal within factory limits, or get up scratch polo 
matches with their nearest jjeigliours. Some of the best polo 
players iu India are to be found in the indigo districts. 

In one respect the planters of the new school differ not at all 
from the men who went before them, for they are exceedingly 
hospitable. Happy the stranger who manages to get an intro- 
duction to somebody iu the iudigo districts. He is then fiee 
of the guild ; and it must be his own fault if he does not enjoy 
himself and his visit. Hoises, traps, dogs, guns, polo ponies are 
at his disposal, parties of sorts are made up for his delectation ; 
he is made welcome everywhere he goes. Cynics have been 
found to declare that this is a result of the lonely life the Iudigo 
Planter is for the most part compelled to lead. They declare that 
he feels so very louely, and is so tired of his own society, that 
ho is only too glad to secure the society of some gentlemanly 
stranger. But, like most cynical sayings, this is a gross libel. 
The iudigo Planter is hospitable by nature as well as traditionally, 
and is never happier than he is when making strangers feel at 
home iu his factory, and his happy hunting grounds. In many 
ways surely, the old order has changed, giving place to the new ; 
but not in ilic matter of a large, open-hauded hospitality. . The 
Indigo Planter has a well defined and very well founded objection 
to loafers; but even to them he will grant such hospitable 
eutertaiumeut and aid as they stand iu need of, as Sir George 
Campbell found out when he was on his way to Durbhungah iu the 
famine time, and, presenting himself on foot, one morning at a 
factory on the way, quite unattended and ill-clad aud unkempt 
as usual, was mistaken for a vagabond at first. But, all the same 
he was very hospitably treated. 


J. H. 



Aivr. VIII.— FOLKLORE OF THE HEADLESS HORSE- 
MAN IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

By R. C. Temple, 

M R. WILLIAM CROOKE, C.S., writing privately to me, on 
the 26th February 1883, from Awagarh near Jalesar, North- 
West Provinces, said : “ that at about the close of 1882 there appear- 
ed an apparition in his neighbourhoood, called Rund or D&nd, which 
frightened and disturbed the* native population a good deal. This 
apparition was a horseman who appeared at night, mounted, 
but without his head on his shoulders. He carried it before him 
instead on the pommel of his saddle, and in each hand he carried 
a sword. His Jiabit was to stand before a man’s door and call 
out to him by name. If he answered, he was sure to die of fever, 
or some other disease, before long. f| 

The superstition caused so much terror about Awagarh, that the 
people would not answer the village watchman’s challenge at 
night, as it was reported that several deaths had occurred from 
unwittingly answering the Duud. 

An old Thakur told Mr. Crooke that he had known several pre- 
vious instances of the appearance of the Duud, who was in fact ge- 
nerally to be found on the prowl. The Thakur also said, that in the 
old days these creatures, whom he supposed to be Rakshastia , or 
giants, always attended at battles, and were to be seen charging 
the enemy, headless as they were. 

The proper way to get rid of a Duud, the people said, was to 
throw over him a piece of a particularly dirty cloth, and the idea 
suggested by a Muhammadan, that the whole story was concocted 
by the bad characters of the neighbourhood to facilitate thefts, 
was universally scouted. 

Mr. Crooke subsequently ascertained two more facts about this 
headless horseman, viz., that he was connected with comets, and 
that in Calcutta a lane near Creek Row is called Gal Id Katta 
Kafir! Galf, or Headless Caffre (Afiican) Lane, in which a headless 
negro vs supposed to wander. 

The notion of the headless horseman is very common in the 
Panjab and all over Northern India ; and some more stories 
about him will now be given, and an attempt made to trace his 
mythological history. 

I am told, that in the Granth, * or Scripture of the tenth and 


a * Framed in 1696 A. 1)., for poli- Adi Granth , p. 91. It has never 
tical reasons in opposition to the ori- been translated and is very difficult 
giual or Adf Granth. See Trumpp’s to read. 
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last Sikh Gurfi, Gobind Singb, who flourished between 1675 and 
1708 A. D., there is an account of one Kkarak Singh, a warrior of 
Jarasandh of Magadh Des, who is there said to have fought for liis 
lord against Kishn after his head was cut off. Now, classically 
speaking, Jarasandha was the son of Brihadratha, king of Magadha 
(South Bihar) and father-in-law of Kansa of Mathuri. He con- 
stantly fought with Krishna for killing Kansa, but was himself 
eventually killed by Bhiina. Who Guru Gobind Singh's Kkarak 
Singh represents 1 am unable to say. 

Among the Sikhs there is auother well-known instance of the 
headless horseman or warrior, from whom Sird&r Jiwan Singh 
Shahid of Shahzadpfir in the Amb&li District is descended, aud 
from whom he gets his family (more properly clan) name of 
Shahid. The origin of the Shahid niiqal, or clan, is usually thus 
given. * 

Dip Singh and his pupil Sada Singh, Jatt Sikhs, were attendants, 
or priests, at the well known Sikh shrine of Gurdwara,or Daradamd, 
at Tolwandi uear Bhattinda iuH^ie Patiald Territory. Dip Singh 
and Sada Singh fought the Musalmaus and were both killed in 
fights against them. Among their followers were Karm Singli 
and Dkarm Singh, two Siddhu Jatt warriors from the Mdujhft in 
the train of Gurbakhsh Singh, who followed him into the Ambald 
District, where they conquered a good deal of territory. The 
villages of Shahzadpfir and Kesri fell to Dharm Singh and Karm 
Singh respectively, but eventually they both came into the hands 
of one descendant, from whom springs the present Sirdar Jiwan 
Singh, Shahid of Shahzadpfir. The misal ^of which Karm Singh 
ami Dharm Siugh were leaders, got their soubriquet of Shahid or 
Martyr, as being the followers of Sada Singh, the Martyr, who 
was so called because he fell fighting against the Musalmdus, aud 
was said to have fought for a mile after his head was cut off. 

Sir Lepel Griffin is more circumstantial. + He says that 
the Shahid onisil was one of the smaller Sikh confederacies, and 
obtained its name ( Shahid , martyr) and origin in the following 
manner Guru Gobind Singh, flying from his enemies in the time 
of the Emperor Aurungzcb, took refuge in the little village ofTal- 
wandi, in the jungle to the south of Bhattinda. Here he remain- 
ed ten days, and after the Gurfi’s death, a temple was raised iu 
Taiwan di to his memory, aud the name changed to Damdaind, 
which signifies 41 a breathing place," (but?). The first Makant, or 
priest .put iu charge of the shrine was Dip Singh, who wad* killed 
in actio u with the Governor of L&hor, and became a ShahCS, or 


* Wyuyard’s A mbdld Settlement Lie - t Atyaa of the Paujdb , 2nd Ed. 

port, 1859, p. 19, Bee. 83. Ib73, pp. 42-3. 
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martyr. Sadi Singh, his oheld or disciple, succeeded him at the 
sliriue. He, however, like his predecessor was fonder of fight- 
ing than praying, and attacked the Muhammadan Governor of 
Jalandhar, and at Adhkpla was killed in a skirmish, his head 
being severed from his body. He is'said neither to have fulleu 
from his horse nor to have given up fighting, but to have gallop- 
ed a long distance and cut down many of the euemy before he 
died. Hence the family, or rather the followers of the Maliant of 
Damdama took the name of the martyrs. Karin Singh succeeded 
Sada Singh and took possession of the country about Ranuia and 
Damdama, Khdrl, Jaroli, and Fuizullaptir. He was the real foun- 
der of the family , for he was the first to marry, and left, on liis 
death in 1784, two sons, Gulab Singh and Mahtab Singh, tlio 
former of whom succeeded him, and was one of the first chiefs to 
offer assistance* to the British, as a sanad of Sir D. Ochterlony, 
dated 4tli January 1804, proves. Sirdar Gulab Singh died in 1844 
and Sliiv Kirpal Singh, then only six years old, succeeded. * He 
has estates worth Rs. 30,000 a year, and is still the guardian of 
the Damdama slnine, which brings in about Rs. 1,000 a year in 
offerings. Dkarm Singh, the brother of Karm Singh, had a share 
in the original territory, but he difid without issue, + and his 
widow was married by his brother. 

However, Guru Gobind Singh seems to have founded and built 
the Damdama shrine himself before the death of Aurungzebe — 
which occurred in 1707 ; { but, letting this pass, from Griffin's 
remarks, we get at a succession — Dip Singh, Sada Singh, Karm 
Singh, — between the dates, 1707 and 1784 A. D. Another verna- 
cular account § says that Dip Singh was killed in a fight with 
Ahmad Shah Durrani (? Griffin's Governor of Labor), whom he went 
out to fight in his wrath at this Muhammadan leader's proceedings 
in the Punjab. So his death must be placed about A. D. 1702, 
and Sada Singh’s somewhat later. 

But the belief in ibis miraculous ancestor of the Sbaliid 
Sirdars is by no means universal, and the following accounts arc 
given as to the origin of the name. || One Dip Singh, a Sikh 
convert, lived at Pohu near Jalandhar, and, joining Gurbakhsh 
Singh of Lilnagar and five (or seven) others, formed a rniadl of 
12,000 Sikhs, and called themselves Shahids, or tho martyrs, 
in token of their disregard of death in the cause of religion. They 
occupied the country about Guru Gobind Singh’s shrine at Dam- 
dama. Afterwards Abmad Shah Durrani came and destroyed 

* Jiwan Singh is Shiv Kirpal § Pothi Sri Guru Panth Parkits* 
Singh's sou. by lluai GydLu Singh Gydoi, Delhi 

t According to long established Murtaza Press, 1S80, pp. 070*077 
J£t custom. Gunnukhf Text. 

X Adi Qranthx PP- 92-03. || lbid, t loc . cit. 
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the shrines and temples at Amritsar, and this so incensed Dip Singh 
that he went forth to battle with the Pathaus. This fight 
resulted in the death of Dip Singh and all his party, since when their 
self-given title of Shahid has been generally recognised. Dip 
Singh was, succeeded by Sada Singh, his cousin, from whom 
the Shahzadpi'ir Sirdars arc descended. Gurbakfash Singh lived 
in the neighbourhood of Anandptir * in the Hoshiarpdr district 
near Rupar, and met his death fighting the Musalmans near 
Amritsar. He was succeeded by Suba Sing, whose descendants 
live at Pind Paikali, near Auandpiir.* This account, it will be 
observed, says nothing as to Sadi Siugh’s death and miraculous 
fig li ling without his head. 

A lnc.d Amlula account says that the Shahids were a misdl of 
Akilis-f- who settled at Daindami. They Inula fight with the 
Musalmans at Amritsar, where their dead were buried in a pit 
over which a mound was m ale. On this mound an ancestor of 
Sirdar Jiwan Singh built a shrine, from which act, of grace his 
family obtained the name oYvShahid. Theie is no mention in 
this account of Sada Singh’s lmutvrdom. 

Vet other accounts of this misdl are to be found, which say 
nothing of Sadi Singh’s fighting without his head. One} says that 
Curhakhsh Singh and Karin Singh founded it with 8,000 follow- 
ers, and were called Shahids, simply because so many of them 
wcie killed in defence of their faith, and so they had made them- 
selves more than usually remarkable as Sikh martyrs. 

From all this it is pretty evident that some well-known legend 
has been fa.Menetl on Sadi Singh to account for his death, and 
the peculiar name borne by his followers or defendants. The 
fact of an exactly similar idea being found as far away as Jalesar 
from Amhihi shows that this legend is widely current. 

1 have thought it possible that these ideas of the headless Sikh 
warrior have originated in the story of the human saenfiee attri- 
buted to Guru Gobind Singh, which with its attendant circumstances 
is thus related by Trumpp in his introduction to the Adi Granlh§ 
As his mind (Gobind Singh's) was deeply tinged, owing to his 
early education by Hindu Pandits, with the superstitious upturns 
of the Hindus, he resolved, before embarking on his great enter- 
prise, to secure to himself the aid of the Goddess Durga, who was 
his special object of worship. After he had procured some Pan- 
dits from Benares he went with them to the hill of Naina Debi || 


* The home of Gurfi Gobind Singh. J SiAMa de Rdj dl Yithid ; Gur- 
t Worshippers of Akal, the Time- xnukhi text ; Lfiduna, 1S6S, p. 90. 
lea* Being : a sect of zealots said to § Pp. xc, xci and foot-note 3 to 
have been instituted by Guru Gobind p. xc. 

Singh. Adi Grunth, p. cxviii, || Not far from Rupar. 
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\yhich is about eight miles (6 kos) distant from Anandpfir. There 
lie began to practise the severest austerities according to the direc- 
tions of the Pandits. When he had gone through the course of 
these austerities the Brahmans began to offer up his burnt-offer- 
ings, throwing hundreds of maunds of ghi } raw sugar and molasses 
into the fire. When the burnt-offering (kom) was completed, 
the Pandits told the Gurfi that he should now, in order to make 
a powerful offering, cut off the head of his own son and put it 
before the Goddess. Gobind Singh had four sons, and when he 
asked their mothers to give him one, they flatly refused. The 
Gurfi asked the Paudits what was to be done now, and whru 
the Pandits answered that the head of some one else would do, 
five (others say twenty-five) disciples offered their heads, one of 
which was cut off and offered to the Goddess. And thus the burnt- 
ottering was made complete. The story goes that thereupon 
Devi appeared and said, ‘‘ Go, thy sect will prosper in the world," — 
JiiK leva panth jagat vile he tur pa cut a. 

When the Guru returned from/ftio hills to Anandpfir, ho assem- 
bled the societies of the disciples, aud told them that he required the 
head of a disciple : he, who loved his Guru, should gi\o it,. Most, 
of them were terror-struck and fled, but live of them most- and 
resolutely offend their heads. Their uames (which have been care- 
fully recorded, whereas the name of the poor victim otW*d to 
the Naina Devi is not mentioned) were I Miami »Sing, Sukklia 
Singh, Daya Singh, Himmat Singh and Muhkam Singh. These 
five lie took into a room and told them, that, as ho had found 
them true, he could giyc them the Pdhul * of the true religion 
(sache dharm ki palud). He made them Imthe and seated 
them side by side, dissolved purified sugar (patuM) in water and 
stirred it with a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it 
some verses which are written in the Akdi Ustul , f he made them 
drink some of the sherbet so mixed, pouring part of it on their 


* The initiatory rite of the Sikhs, elaborate rite was Gobiml Singh’* 
which originally consisted in drink- invention : Adi Granth , pp. xxxv, 
ing sherbet with two or three others, note 4 aud xci, note 1. 
and saying H«A Gurfi I The more 

f The Alcul Ustul or praise of the Timeless One, is in Gobind Singh’s 
Granth and commences thus : — 

Afcal Purakh di rachhd ham nai 
grab Loli di rachhia ham nai : 

Sarah Kdljt di rachhia ham nai 
Sarab Lohji di rachhia ham nai: 

The protecioii of the Timeless being is on us: 

The proteciiou of the All-iron is ou us : 

The protection of the All-time is on us :• 

The protection of the All-iron is ou us. Adi Granth, p. xc. 
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heads and sprinkling the rest on their bodies. He then patted 
them wit.h his hand, and cried with a loud voice, “ Say, the khalsi 
of the Wdh-Gurfi ! Victory of (=to) the holy Wah-Gurfi ! “ ( JJ'ViA- 
Gvrn-J'f kd khdUa ! SirC Wah-Guru-Ji kt fate !) After lie had 
given the pdhul to these five in this manner, he took it likewise 
from them, and in this way all the rest of his disciples were 
initiated, to whom he gave the name of the kh&Ua . adding to the 
name of each the epiihet Singh (lion.) Then he gave the order 
that whoever desired to be his disciple must always have five things 
with him, which all commence with the letter hikkd .k', viz , the 
hair (kes) which must not be cut a comb (kaurjhi) : a knife 
(kamd) : a sword (kirpdn) : and breeches reaching to the kneo 
(kachchli). Otherwise he would not consider him as his disciple. 

Dr. Trumpp adds in a foot-note that there can be hardly any 
doubt that this bloody sacrifice was really offered, as all reports 
agree on this point. The Sikhs, who felt very much the atrocity 
of snch an act, would never have ascribed any thing of this kind 
to their Guru, if it had lwtv^ally taken place. At the sumo 
time we may learn fiom this fact that the Brahmans even as 
late as the seventeenth century, did not scruple to offer up a 
human sacrifice. 

Fur the present purpose the point to be deduced from the above 
Is, that the notion of cutting oif the head, and so making a martyr 
to faith is, as regards the Sikh religion, derived from the Hindu 
riros of Durga or Devi, and is intimately connected with the 
liUtoiy of the most sacred and popular portions of the creed of 
the Sikhs. It has been already seen from his story of Kha- 
rak Singh, the soldier of Jarasaudlur, that Gobiud Singh 
borrowed the idea of the headless horseman from the old 
Brah manical fables, and thero is no doubt that we must go 
to them for the origin of the notion, as will be seen more fully 
later on. 

But, besides the above, there are several other modern legeuds 
of the headless horseman, or something like it, current both 
among Hindus and Musalmans, and one which the Hind as loll about 
Batula, an old and still populous town near Anuiisar, is worth 
relating here. • 

There is in BatUla a shrine to one Bal>& Chudi BhandaH 
frequented by the members of that sept of the Banjul)! 
Khattris, who hold him in much reverence, coming limn gioai* 
distances to worship at his shrine, as they consider their saint 
to bo a god. The ceremony of ear-piercing for luck * is prin- 
cipally performed by them at this place. The origin of Baba 
ChudcVs fame lies in the talc, that in some fight iu the neigh* 


* Sec Indian Antiquary t vol. x., p. 332. 
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bourhood he lost bis head, that his headless truuk went on 
fighting, sword in hand, into the town, in the streets of which 
lie fell, and that the people of the place raised the present tomb 
and shrine on the spot. The story is quite a mordern one as Baba 
Chuda is stated to have met his death about 1730, probably 
during the irruption of Nadir Sb&h in 1738, 

But the idea of the headless warrior is far from being con- 
fined to the Hindis and Sikhs of the Panjab. Ibbetson’s Karnal 
Settlement Report^ 1883,* mentions the worship there of Mi'rau 
Sahib iu the following terms, giving some new and very in- 
teresting information about the so-called Panjabi Sayyids and 
other shrines. The country is covered with small shrines to 
Musalman martyrs, properly Shahids, f but called Sayyids by 
the villagers, the story of which is this : — There was a Raja 
Tharii, in the Nardak, after whom several villages are still called 
Tharua, who dwelt in Habrf, where he used to levy seignorial 
rights from virgin brides, and one night the daughter of a 
Brahman suffered thus. Her father appealed for help to Mirim 
Salih, a Sayyid, who collected au immense army of Suxyids, 
Muglids and Pat bins, and vanquhhed the Raja. The iight 
extended over the whole country to Delhi, and tlic (Sayyid shrines 
are the graves of the Musalmans who fell. 

But a favorite prescription iu sickness is to build a shrine 
to a Sayyid, whose name is often nr)t even given, and when 
given, is almost always puicly imaginary, so that Sayyid shrines 
are always being added to, and most of them are not connected 
with any actual person. Lamps arc commonly lighted at the 
shrines on Thursdays, but offerings are seldom made except 
in illness or in fulfilment of a vow. These often take the form 
of a fowl, or a goat, or especially a goat's head {sire) and become 
the perquisite of Musalman fuqfrs. One of the Impoiial ko*finindrn 
or milestones, has thus been transferred into a Sayyids shrine 
by the people of Karnal city, and every Thursday evening 
worshippers collect there, and so do faqirs who profit by them. The 
speciality of Sayyids is blue flags. They are said to be veiy 
malevolent, often causing illness and death. Roils arc especi- 
ally •due to them, and they can make cattle to miscariv. One 
Sayyid, named Bhiira, who has his slnine at. Bin' in Knithal, 
shaics with Mansa Devi of Maui Majia, the honor of being 
the great patron of the thieves in this part of the Punjab, and 
a share of the booty gained by these worthies is commonly given 
to his shrine. 


* P. 152, secs, 37G and ,381. right man “a true man and good.” 

t I would suggest Shahid) a com- E. g. tfi Shahid ham Li choi ? Are 
mou Panjabi expression for au up- you a true niuu or a tcouiuliel % 
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Milan Sahib was a Sayyid of Baghdad of whom many wonder- 
ful stories are related. He is often said to be the same as 
Hazrat Pir&n Pfr of the Pan jab,* but this seems very doubt- 
ful. He led the army, described above, and had his head carried 
off by a canon ball (!) during the battle, but he did not mind 
a hit and went on fighting. On this a woman in one of Raja 
Thai ft s villages called out, “Who is this fighting without his 
head (' No sooner had she spoken than the body said “ Haqq 
Haqq l 9 (my God, my God !), aud fell down dead. But as it 
was falling, it said “ What, are not these villages upside down 
yet?” And immediately every villifge belonging to and called 
after Baja Tharu throughout the country was turned upside 
down, and all their inhabitants buried, except the Biahman’s 
daughter. The walls are still standing upside down to convince 
the unbeliever. Milan Sahib was buried in .Ilabri, and is 
commonly invoked and worshipped by the Nardak people, 
as also is his sinter's son, Sayyid Kabir. They have a joint 
shrine called Mamubhanja (unc^eand nephew) in Sunpat. 

So much for popular legend : let us turn a while to sober 
history. Piran Pir is Slick h Abdu’-I-Qadir Gilaiii (or Jiifinf, 
or G 1 I 1 ), “f* who was born in GiUn or Jilan in Pci si a J in 1078 
A. !>., and diet! in 1160, aged 88, at Baghdad, where he is 
buried, lie founded the well-known order of the Qadiria saints 
or fttqt’rs. Ilis full name and titles were Piiaiw-Pir, Pir-i- 
llastagir, Ghau>u -1-Azim, Ghausu'-s-SamdaniV Mahhuh-i-Subh&ui, 
Miiau Mulu.yj u'-d-din, Sayyid 'Abdu’-l-Qadir Jilanf, Hassanu 9 - 
l-llassainf. § Now ’Ahdu’-l-Qadir Jiiani’s nephew (bltavjd) was 
Sayyid Ahmad Kabir Rafai, who w«s the founder of the 
Rafai or Guizmar faqtre, |) and there was another Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, father of the great Sayyid (or Shekh) Jalalu’-d-din (or 
Jalal) Makhdiun Juhanuin Ja ban gaslit of Multan, who flourished 
in 1308- 1 38 t A. D., and of Sayyid H aj n Kattal, who died in 
1103. All these arc buried at Uchcba in Multan. This last 
Sayyid Aliniad Kabir was the son of Siyyid Jalal Bukhari, 
who came to India, and followed the celebrated Shekh Buhau'- 
d-diii Zakaiia of Multan, who flourished in 1170-1-00 A. D. 
This Sav\ id Jalal is always being mixed up with his giaudsou Shekh 
Jalal Makhdum. 

It is to he observed that Sayyid Alnnad Kabir Raf’di is, in 
the story, called nephew ( bit an j a. ) of Phan Pi'r of the Panjab. 

# See below for an explanation § Herklot’s Qanoon-c-lslam, Ilig- 
of this. ginbotliams Ed., p. 15 j. 

f Hesile'n Oriental liiorj . Piet. s. v. || lleiklot’s op. cit pp. 107 aud 

x Properly Kil-u-Kiluu. See Yule's 193. 

Marco Pofo, vol. i., pp. 51, f. f. 
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He was really the nephew of Piran P/r 'Abdu’-l-Qiclir Jfhinf, 
and so must have been living about 11 50-1200 A. D., and, 
moreover, he never came to India. Whereas the Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, father of Makhdum of Multan, flourished in the Panjab a 
century later. I think these personages have been mixed up in the 
popular tradition, aud that there is no doubt that the M/ran Sahib 
of the people is meant for ’Abdu’-l-Qadir Jilam, but, of course, 
neither he nor his nephe^v were ever in Hahn, or indeed in India 
at all. 

Besides these Kabfrs there is a saint called Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, grandfather of quite another Sayyid Jalal Bukhiirf, who 
was a noble under Shah Julian and flourished in 1594-16 17. 
This saint lies buried at the Bijaimandal in Delhi. There was 
also a Sayyid Kabir, who was buried near SulUinganj at 
Agra in 1 1> 1 9k and, lastly, a Shckn Kabir, called also Bala P/r, 
who was buried at Clumar iu 1 64*4*. One more point: the 
Manasa Devi mentioned by Mr. Ibbetson is a form of Do vf or 
Durga. Slie is represented ns si>ter of Scsha (Sesli Nig^, 
and as counteracting the wnmn of snakes. She is also known 
as Jagadgaurt, Nitya and Padmuvnti. Her shiinc at Muni Alajra 
is not far from Kaikd on tin- road to Simla. 

To continue the talc a< regaids the Mussulmans. At Fanipnt 
the famous battle-field of Northern India, there is a well-known 
tale of a Hiusira, or headless man, which is usually told in this 
fashion.. One Parjdpat, * a Kunihur or Potter, began to build 
the modern town of P/mfpat, but as fast as be built thorn the 
walls and buildings fell down again at night. At last the astro- 
logers and Brahmans Mold him, that until the head of a Sayyid 
was placed in the foundations there was no hope of the buildings 
standing, f It so happened that a Sayyid boy had lately arrived 
straight from Makka (Mecca). The people, therefore, killed him 
and placed his head under the foundations. This chew down on 
them the vengeance of his relatives, and it is said that the 
corpse of the murdered boy helped them against hi* murderers 
by fighting aud duiug much execution just as it was, without 
its head. 

Mifhummad Raff, the brother of the celebrated Wahhabi' 
rebel, Muhammad Shaft of A ml ala, who was tried at the State 
trials of 1864-, J told me a long story of a headless army at 
Bahraich in connection with the well-known saint of the? North- 
West who is variously called Ghazf Salar, Bare Mian aud Ghazf 


• See Indian Ant, vol. xi., p. 117. to the stability of a building. 

+ Alluding to the universal idea J Hunter, Our Indian Mimalrnans^ 
that a human sacrifice is necessary pp. 84 til 
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Mian. He was really Salar Mas’afid Qhazf, nephew of Mahmftd 
of Ghazni, anti son of Salar Sahu. lie was killed at Bahraich in* 
an outbreak of Hindu fanaticism, on 15tli June 1033 A. D., when 
only 10 years of ago, and there is a laigo tomb to him there, 
lie is now one of the leading saints in Northern India and the 
patron saint of the British cantonments, worshipped by Hindis 
and Musalmans alike. His father, too, has a shrine at Bahraich, 
and is considered a grcLt saint. * This Muhammad Raff was 
always at great enmity with his infamous brother, aud for many 
years was an ollicial of some standing iu the service of the 
kings of Oudli before the British occupation. In 1839-42 he was 
lvotwal of Bahraich and, while there, he met and kept in his service 
one Ilnkim Hassan *Ali, who is the hero of the tale, the gist 
of which is as fallow*: — 

“ About 1837 there dwelt m Lakhuau,in the Yahyaganj Mohalla, 
one Hakim Hassan 'A li, an upright and honest man, sprung 
from a well-known family of Iwkinis of the old days. He was 
a Sum'. When only six or stv^n >ears old, he had the great 
misfoiume to lo*c» all his mai relatives and guardians, and what 
money was left him was consequently dissipated by others, and 
he giew up to 1 m* a \eiy poor man. However, he took earnestly 
to study and became a good physician, hut owing to an unfortu- 
nate local supeistition, that Sum physicians are powerless to 
cure ailments, and that only Shfa practitioners are of any avail, 
he could got next to no practice. Meanwhile, he had married, 
and had two children, but was so badly off, that he could not even 
find them proper nourishment. Ilis wife suggested that he 
should travel to sonic place wheio his knowledge would be of 
use to him. She gathered two or thioe rupees, and with this 
sum he started off and walked to Bahraich, where he put up 
at. Ghazi Salar a tomb. There is an inn there where travellers 
arc fed free of cost for three days, and there he stayed. At the end 
of that time the attendants asked him who he was, and he told 
them his sad talc*. So they advised him to walk daily back- 
wards aud forwards from the tomb to the Shikargah of Ghazf 
Salar, which is about five miles out of Bahraich. This Sliikargih, 
or hunting-box is situated on the high banks of a small stream 
running through an entirely deserted and uninhabited part of 
the country, and w r as built about 1 00 years ago, because it was 
said that the headless body of Ghazi Salar used to sit on that 
spot. 

“ Others have profited by doing this,” said the attendants, 
u and so may you.” The doctor accordingly for several days went to 

* Cf. Elliot, Races of the North-West Ot icntal Biog . Viet* *• v, Mas’aud 
Province s, 0. v. Gliazi S&Lr ; Beales’ GIiuzj. 
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aud fro between the two places daily. One day he heard some 
<10110 call to him “ Hassau 'Ali,” but could see no one. At last 
he saw a headless man (Binsiii) standing under a Banian tree, 
and being very frightened he ran away, but the man called after 
him, the voice coming from his chest, “ Don't be afraid, and 
come back. I am only a man like you." So, plucking up courage, 
lie went back, and the man asked him who he was, aud what lie 
wanted. So the doctor told his story over again, and explained 
that all he wanted was employment. On this the man asked, 
“How much do you want to live on ?” And the Hakim replied, 
that a rupee a day would satisfy him. “ Very well." said the 
headless man, “ 1 will take you into my service and pay you 
a rupee a day," and, taking him by the hand, lie led him to a 
hollow in tlic ground, caused by the rain, and lold him to sciatcli 
the earth with* his nail, and the doctor did so. lie soon found a 
rupee. u Do this every day,*' said the headless man,*’ and you will 
get your rupee ; " but there are condition's attached to my seivieo 
which you must keep. If you/ail, you will bo wor*e ull than 
you were before. The first condition is, that you tuu*t live under 
this tree, and I want heie a good bed, good umt**, carpels ami 
good bedding. You must abo cook lieu 1 , and eat your food 
here, and 1 want cooking utensils aud mateiials lor eutiug here 
in abundance . '* 

“ All very well," said the doctor, “ hut where is the money to 
come from ? It will all cost at least Rs. 25." 

“ Go to the hollow and scratch up your Rs 25," said the 
headless one. 

The Hakim scratched up the money and they started oil to 
the city together, and it was dark before they reached it. Oil 
the road the evening praver-time anived and they knelt to- 
gether and prayed, and went on to Ghazi Salar’s tomb. Anived 
there, the headless one gave out his second condition which was 
that the doctor was to mention this to no one ; w henever lie did 
so, his pay would cease, and he would be poor all liis life. And lie 
said, “I am a Shahid , (martyr) killed along with Gliazf Salar, and 
one of these days I will show him to you." lie then went away. 

Next day the Hakim brought every thing he wauted and reached 
the Banian tree in the afternoon. Arrived there, lie dismissed and 
paid the coolies, and no sooner had he done this than the head- 
less one turned up and saluted him. The doctor and the Binsira 
then set to work together to sw'eep up the place, sprinkle it with 
water, spread the carpets, make the bed and get ready the dinner. 
It was now dark and they lighted lamps and sat down to eat. 
* You eat ioo," said the doctor to the headless one. “ Oh, my dinner 
consists of watching you eat," said lie. So the doctor ate his dinner 
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and began tying up the remainder iu a bag to bang up to the 
tree to keep animals away. “ You can leave it where it is/* 
said the headless one, “nothing will touch it.” After this the’ 
Binsira lay on the bed awhile, and then went away. Next 
morning the Binsira returned while he was saying his morn- 
ing prayer, lie .told him that he had mentioned him to Ghazi 
Sdlar, who was very pleased to hear of all this and had sent him 
some money as a present, and he gave him about Us. 200. This 
went on for some nine months, duiing which time he drew his pay 
daily and began to get rich, sending money home to his family 
through one Chlmnna Mall Baniyct, of Bahraich. With this money 
they repaired and put in order the family property in Lakknau. 

Meanwhile the time for the great fair to GMzf Salar had ar- 
rived,* and the Binsird said he would show the saint to the 
Hakim, saying “ Stand before your carpet at the evening prayer, 
looking to the East, with folded arms." The doctof did as he was 
told, and presently he saw a headless horseman ride slowly past 
him, mounted on a beautiful hor.-o, followed by a crowd of headless 
men on foot, and when they trad passed, there came a splendidly 
caparisoned elephant whose saddle-cloth was borne by horsemen 
riding alongside, but neither the man on the elephant nor 
the horsemen had heads on their shoulders. And he on the 
elephant was Gliaz! ISalar himself. The Hakim saluted the 
cavalcade and the Binsira, his friend, called out to the saint, 
“This is the man I spoke of.’* He and the doctor then followed 
the procession to the great tomb, and there it disappeared. 

After a while the Baniy& said to the IJakim, “ Where do you get 
your money from ? who is it that pays you Jill this V “You must 
never ask,” said the doctor : “it will be neither good for you nor mq 
that you should know.” f 

But the trader was very persistent, and at last the doctor told 
him the whole story. That evening, when he returned, he found 
neither tree nor his friend, nor any of the things lie had been 
using day by day for months, and lie never saw them agaiu. 

It was soon after this that Muhammad Bafi became Kotwil 
of Babraich and heard of the Hakim from the Baniyi Chlmnna 
Mall. He found him wanderiug about, looking for his friegd, a 
thin scarecrow of a man, clothed in rags, half starved and without 
a rupee to his name. Muhammad Bafi took him in hand and 
fed him and kept him while in Bahraich, and when, three years after- 
wards he was transferred to Lakhnau, he wished to take him with 
him, but the man would not go, saying, that he must find his 
friend. Bo, at last, in Bahraich lie died. His wife was still 

* This falls 011 the 4th Sunday day in Jetk, Beale, op. cit loo . tit. 
after our Easter, and is the first Sun* 
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living in Lakhnau six years ago (1877) when Muhammad Raff 
left that place. 

Muhammad Rafi is an old man, and though he tells the story 
in all good faith, it is a memory of 40 years ago, and he was 
constantly forgetting portions of it. I think there is no doubt 
that the story told by his former servant, the Hakim, must be 
looked on as the hallucination of a disordered brain, worn out 
with misfortune and suffering, and rendered insane by a lonely 
life in the jungles. 

In the Amb&l& City is a tomb to one Lakkhe Sli&li Darvesh, 
about whom two tales are* told. The first is this Many yeais 
ago there was a great war in Mult&n in the course of which the 
saint, Lakkhe Shah, lost his head, and by the will of God fought 
his way without it from Multan to Amb&la, to the spot where his 
shrine now stands. At this place there is now a dry well, hut 
at that time it held plenty of water, and when Lakkhe Shall 
arrived, the women were drawing water from it. The headless 
man called out to them for a drink, -but they all ran away at once 
without giving him any water, and so Lakkhe Shah fell down 
there and died. When the people saw him lying there, they were 
much astonished, and buried him with due honor and fenced in 
his tomb. As Lakkhe Sh&h fell to the giound his headless body 
cried out with a loud voice— 

Ambald Shah ditthn • 

Andar lihdrd , bahar mittha . 

Ambdld City have I seen : 

Sweet without and salt within. 

This was his curse ofi the city for not giving him water in his 
need, and from that day to this the water of that well has been 
dry, and if any one digs a well within the city, the water always 
turns out to be brackish and undrinkable, but the water outside 
is plentiful and sweet. 

The second story is. that, after the English had taken posses- 
sion of Ambali, aud Mr. Murray was appoiuted Magistrate, he 
wished to make a road from the. city to the Fort* In making 
the road, the tomb and enclosure of Lakkhe Shah’s grave 
wer4 destroyed. While the road was yet unfinished a man dressed 
in black came in the uight and threw down the Magistrate’s bed. 
But, being a plucky man, he put it right again, and lay down to 
sleep. Next uight the black-coated man threw him off his bed 
on to the ground, but he came to no harm. However, this time 
he was very frightened, and, coming out of his house, sat outside all 
night In the morning he told his people of what had happened, 
and they at once told In in that it must have been Lakkhe Sh&h, 

* cjin/tibaly dwumtled, 
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who had visited him thus for destroying his tomb. Thinking that 
this might he true, he changed the line of the road, and made a 
fine new road to the Fort, and rebuilt the tomb with its four 
gaLeways. And for ibis reason Hindis and Musalmans venerate 
the tornb to this day. 

Similar appearances of saints to European officers on behalf 
of their tombs are common enough according to the common peo- 
ple. One case I have already recorded in the Indian Antiqvary ,* in 
which Nur Shah Wall, the saiut of the Ferozpur city, appeared to 
Copt. (Sir Henry) Lawrence, tied him to his bed, and frightened 
him into re-luilding his tomb. Another case that I can quote is 
inyown! There is iu the Paget Paik Gardens in Ambala Can- 
ton incuts, an old tomb to one Khajurid Pir, about whom I have 
in the Folklore Record "f* given anotlier story connected w r ith his 
doings to English officers. Growing out. of his V mb is a date 
palm, whence, of course, his name Kliajfirid, Pir, which signifies 
“Saint Date-tree.*' Round giave was a tumble-down railing, 
and the whole place had an untidy and dilapidated appearance, 
and as I had charge of the gardens, I felt more or less lesponsihle 
for this state of things. Observing that, as is usual, several people, 
Hindus and Musalmans, chiefly women of the lower sort, assem- 
bled at this tomb on Thursdays, it occurred to me that the local 
Musalmans might be induced to put up a handsome building iu 
place of the ugly one theie in existence. They were delighted 
with the idea, and subscribed together some Rs. 900, which they 
handed over to me, and with which I rebuilt the tomb for them. 
Near this place was a tumble-down 8hival£, or Temple of Siva, on 
the hank of the main tank of the gardens, and iu a similar way 
I got some Hindus to give mo about Us. 350 for its repair. As the 
buildings approached completion, the mislri in charge asked me 
hi the most confiding way if it was true, that the saiut had appear- 
ed 10 me and oulered me to rebuild the tomb, as the people were 
saying so! Ho also asked me what boon I had obtained from 
Maliadeo, since 1 had been induced to rebuild the Shiv&li! 

The folk lot e of the Saiut and the Bed is almost deserving of a- 
separate heading to itself in the investigation of the folktales 
of Northern India. Its general spread is well illustrated by the 
following Rtory : — 

At Batutli, in the Amritsar District, there is a tomb to a- 
Knvgaz(i } \ or Saiut Nine-foot. {j, One day a man called Devf 
D&x. was goiug home at night and passed the tomb. He found a 

* Vol. xi, p. 42. their so-onlled tombs, see J, R, A. & 

t Vol. v, p. 158. Vol. xiii v N. 8., pp. 188. 

X Common every where. As to § Ibid . 
the supposed Buddhist origin of 
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large bedstead standing near it, covered over with a fine sheet. He 
stood looking at it for some time, and, seeing no one near it, he 

f ut the whole thing on his head and took it away home with him. 

hen be had his dinner and lay down on his new acquisition to 
sleep. As soon as he lay down, the whole house began to shake, 
but, thinking it an earthquake, he took no notice. However, the 
house went on shaking so violently and so long, that at last lie 
called out, “•What’s the matter ? ” On this Naugaza cried out from 
the darkness, a You take back my bed to the place where you 
found it, or I'll shake your house down." So the man got up aud 
put the bed back in its place, and then the Naugaza lay down on 
it and asked him to spread the sheet over him, but when he put 
it over his head his feet became bare, and when he put it on his 
feet, his head became bare. However, the man went on trying to 
cover the saint; having plenty of pluck, and the saint was so pleased 
at this that he said, " You may go this time and I let you off, but 
don't you do this again.” 

To return to the headless horseman. At Ladwa in the Ambalrt 
District is a shrine to one Sirkap Shah, * or the headless saint, 
the storj' of whom is as follows : — Many years ago this holy faqir 
spent his time in prayer and fasting till he obtained the power 
of granting sons to the childless, f and thus made many women 
visit him. He would, however, never allow more than one woman 
into his hut at a time, which scandalized the people, so they 
tried to poisou him, but the faqir quickly found out their secret 
attempts and frustrated them. However, he told the women not 
to visit him any more, /is it offended their husbands. To this the 
women paid no attention, and in revenge their male relatives at- 
tacked the saint, killed him, and struck off his head. On this the 
head cried out, " My trunk will kill you all within a watcli and a 
quarter,” fsawa pahar ke bliitar mera dltar sab ko marega). And 
so it was, for the trunk got up, as it was, without its head, aud 
fought all the murderers, and slew them all within the space 
of four hours. After this there were so many widows there, 
that the place was called Randwa Shahr, or the city of widows 
(rand). 

Ot course, the derivation of Ladwa from Rand, a widow, is 
all nonsense, and if the place was ever really called Randwft, 
or Randhwfi, it is much more likely that its name comes from 
the Randhwd Rajputs of the Panjib. + 


* The name, however, of the + This is said of every saint. See 
famous Kfij& Sirkap, (or Sirkafc), Lid . Ant. vol. xi, p. 34 : Calcutta 
King Heheader, was siren him from Review , vol. Ixxii, p. 2,*>4. 
his propensity for cutting off other J See Griffin, Panjab Chiefs ; 
people’s heads. Lahore, 1SG5 , p. 200 f. f. 
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Besides the above, there is a queer story about the death of 
Slier Slidh Stir. It is said that a Baniyd, named Dharm Datt, 
had two beautiful daughters, of whom the kiug was informed, 
and he demanded them of him. The Saniya, like a stout 
Hiudfi, refused to give them up, saying, •< You may strike off 
my head, but my headless trunk will still kill you/'. The 
king thereon had him beheaded with a sword, but the hand 
of the headless trunk seized the sword, and with it slew the 
king. 

ISfow this remarkable tale is rendered all the more so by the 
fact, that Sher Shah Stir was not only a great Indian ruler, 
but also a very well known one of comparatively modern date. 
The real cause of his death, the blowing up of a battery, 
in which he was standing at the taking of Kalinjar, in the 
moment of victory, on the 24th May 1545 A. JD., was, one would 
have supposed, a sufficiently roinautic end to have been well 
remembered. Sher Shah Siir came from Hissar and songs are still 
sung in the Panjab about the wars of his sou Salfrn Shah Sur 
with the great Khawas Khan, who is now looked on as a Muham- 
madan saint. Salim Shah, who reigned from 1545 to 1554, is 
confounded in the songs with his father, Slier Shah. 

Herklot,* in his description of the mountebanks so common 
during the Muharram, gives an account of the Tan-i-besir (or 
Sir-i-betan\ or headless trunk (or bodiless head). This is a 
tiick in which one man conceals his head under ground, or under 
a bedstead (cltdrpde), and only displays his body, while another 
buries his body, and makes bis head appeas aboveground, to repre- 
sent a dicapitated corpse. Between these they place a bloody sword, 
and sprinkle the spot with a red dye to imitate blood. Sometimes 
two persons in the semblance of robbers are seen there, and a man, 
acting in the character of a woman, sits crying and saying, 
41 ltob bo is have murdered my brother (or husband). Give me 
something to go and bury him.” 

Perhaps the readiness with which the Muhammadans have taken 
up and adopted the Hindu idea, for such I believe it to be, 
of the headless warrior, may arise from the miraculous • tales 
of Hussain’s head and its doings after his murder.f 

It is to be observed that the headless horseman of Awa is 
called Dund or lW«d, which obviously means lopped or shorn. 
Elliot’s, Supplementary Glossary, s.v. D(indi,\ says it means a 
bullock with one horn. Fallon, A/cw Hindustani Dictionary, 


* Qanoon-c- Islam, p. 1 36. 

1 1 lurk lot’s Op. cit., \\ iii. 
t Elliot's Races of the jV - If. P 


Beamed Ed., s . v. : and Carnegy’s 
Kachnhri Technicalities, s.v. 
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9.v . , says <ffind& means a bullock with a bent, broken, or one 
horn. He also gives t&td, tontd, tuntd , and iundd as meaning 
damaged, broken ; and besides these toti i } tutd, loss, damage, 
deficiency. He further quotes the proverb : 

Tuti ki butt nothin , 

There is no cure for death. 

And lastly there are the well-known and common words fuln& 
to be brokeu, and torn£ to break. Bate, Hindi Diet , s.v.v., says 
twnd is a lopped hand or branch ; and tuncZa, is hand less, either 
from birth, or from maiming. The L6di&u& Panjabi Diet, has 
duncZ, headless body or trunk, lopped trunk of a tree, and tuiid, 
a headless or bare trunk. All these words take their rise from 
the roots truf or tucZ.* 

The consideration of the derivation of tins word leads us to the 
origin and the cause for its present popularity. Tuurfa, Tundaka 
and Tu?idadeva,f’ the shorn, are names for Siva, and also for a 
well-known R&kshasa, or enemy of the Ar}au heroes. TuncZa 
was killed by Nahusha, the early progenitor of the Lunar Race, 
and VituncZa his son by Durgd. Devi or Durgd, under her various 
names, had many fights with the R&kshasas, such as TandS , 
Vitunda, Sumbha, Nisumbha, Sunda, Chanda and Mu?idd, Malii- 
sha, or Mahishcisura, and so on, who are all more or less mixed 
up in legend.} The Ckandi Malta tiny a , usually called shortly the 
Vhandi , a portion of the Rldrkandeya Parana, § still much read, 
details all these victories, and on these stories is based the well- 
known modern festival of the Durga Piija. One of the most 
famous of Devfs vict8ries is that over Nishumbha, which she 
effected in her character of Chhiunamastaka, or the headless.]] 
It is to the widespread celebrity of this legend that I attribute 
nil the modern stories of the headless horsemen, warriors aud 
saints. 

At the Durga Pfija festival one of the most important things 
is the construction of the images of Durgd,^] and among the most 
prominent is the representation of Chhinnamastaka, who is 
V a reddish-brown, naked, headless goddess. She stauds upon a 
human couple, aud in one hand holds a gory scimitar, and in the 
other her own severed head, which drinks the warm blood gushing 
forth from her headless truuk.” 


* Monier William’s SamJc. Diet ., 
s.v.v. truf, tud. 
t Ibid , s.v.v. 

} Dowaon’s Classical Diet of Hindu, 
Mythology, a. v.v. t Tunda, Devi, Clia- 
munda. 


§ Durga Piijti, by P. <}, Ghosh a, 
Calcutta, 1871, Hindu Patriot Press, 
p. xi. (27). 

|| Wilkin’s Hindu Mythology , pp» 
252 and 264. 

IF Durga Pvjd , p. 9. 
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Wilkins'* following Ward, + says that the Mdrkandtyo, Purdna , 
<df scribes tho incarnations assumed by Devi in order to destroy 
the Rakshasas ; which were as follows 

(I.) Durgd f the inaccessible, to receive Chanda and Munrfa 
who came to see her on behalf of Sumbha. 

(2.) Dasahlmja, the ten armed, to destroy Dhamlochana, the 
general of Sumbha, and his army sent to capture her. 

(3.) Si uhavahmi, the lion-rider, to destroy Chanda and Mimda. 

(4.) Maliisham&rdim, the buffalo-slayor, to destroy Sunrfa, 
Sumbha’s general. 

(5.) Jngaddhdtri, the woild-mother, to destroy the army of 
Sumbha and Nisumbha. 

(G.) Kill/ (with Oha??,r7i f the terrible), the black, to destroy 
Ruktavija, Sumbha* s chief general. 

(7.) Muktakesi, tho dishevelled, to destroy another army. 

(8.) Tard, the saviour, to destroy Sumbha. 

(9.) ClihinnamastakZL, tho headless, to destroy Nisumbha. 

(10.) Jagadgauri, the world’s beauty, to receive the thanks 
of gods and men for the deliverance she had wrought. 

Mr. Wilkins says regarding Ohhiunamastaka, that it is evident 
from her appearance that she found her task rather difficult, 
for her head is half severed from her body. She is painted as a 
fair woman, naked, and wearing a garland of skulls, standing on 
the body of her husband. 

The wide popularity of the worship of Durga must make the 
idea of the headless warrior familiar to the ignorant and vulgar, 
aud hence, most probably, the numerous legends about the Dund, 
the Biusira, the Tau-ibesir, the Sirburida, and other forms of the 
headless one. 

The widespread of these legends may be further illustrated 
by an extract from the Rawui Piudf version of the Legend of 
Kasalii, J which runs as follows : — 

ltaja Rasalu gave # up his kingdom aud started for the city of 
Raja Sirkap. Before he had goue very far, he came upon a 
cemetery, where he found a headless corpse lying, and he said 
to it— 

Bare andar pid larangld ; . 

Na is s ds na pus : 

Je Manila is min zindd lare , 

Do bdtdn karc ham are pas. 

The corpse is fallen under the hedge ; 

Nor breath in him, nor any one near ! 

If God graut him life, 

He may talk a little with me. 

* Op. at., pp. 257 f f. X See hid. Ant., vol. xi, pp. 

t View of Hist of Rel and Lit. of 348 f. f. 

Hindus , Seram pore, 1818, pp. 88 f.f. 
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And God restored him to life at once, os Raja Rasdlti wished, 
and the Raja said to the man — 

Laihndion chorhi badali , 

H&than paid zor; 

Kehe 1 amal kamdio t 
Jejhaldi nahin gorl 
The clouds rose in the West, 

The storm was very fierce ; 

What deed hast thou done, 

That the grave contains thee not ? 

And the man answered — 

Asfn bhi ladln duniy&n te in hdn the : 

Raja loal degriCtn pagan banhde , 

Turd e pagan bhar : 

Aunde tara , nachdunde tara, 

11 alike 8a tear. 

Zarana mitthi jhaldt, Uojd; 

Hun sav mandn dd bhdr. 

I, too, was once on the earth thus : 

Fastening mv turban awfy like a king. 

Waiting erect : 9 

Coming proudly, taunting proudly, 

Driving off the horsemen. 

The grave does not hold me at all, Raja ; 

Now am I a great Binner. 

Meanwhile the night passed, and in the morning the restored 
corpse asked Rdja Rasalu, who he was, and where he had come 
from, and the Raja replied, that he had come from Skilkot and was 
going to play at chaupur with Raja Sarkap. 

“ You had better not ” replied the restored corpse, “ I was his 
brother, and I know him. Every day before he lias his breakfast 
he cuts off tbe heads of two or three men. One day he could not 
get a convenient head, so he cut off mine, and he will be sure to 
take off yours. However, if you really want to go, take some bones 
from here and have your dice made from them, and then the 
enchanted dice he plays with will have no* effect, otherwise he 
will never lose/' So the Raj£ did as he was advised, and, taking 
some bones from the cemetery, he started off. 

It is to be observed, that the headless horseman of Awagarh 
stands* before his victims’ doors and calls to them by name, and that 
if they answer, they suffer for it. This is a very common notion, 
and in fact may be called the leading feature of the modern 
Indian ghost story, I have already alluded to it in the account 
of the Tech, or Yacb, of Kashmir,* the imp who calls out to people 
in the night by name, and if they answer, bums them with their 


Jnd . Ant., vol. xi, pp. 200-261. 
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own laiujviy or bowl foi heating the stoinack in the winter fiosts. 
It arises, ol course, in t liu common hallucination that a weH 
known voice is calling to one by name, or speaking to one. 

The following arc additional instances of communication with 
gho>ts followed by death or illness. The)’ are related as being every 
day occurrences in recent times. 

A man named ltamzin Kh.in, living in the Sadar Bazar, Ambala 
Cantonments, a vluiprdht in tin* employ of Gaueshi Lai, Commis- 
sariat Cornish t a, iclates the following story of himself: — 

In ISOS 1 was servant to Muili Manohar, Commissariat 
Gomi'diUi, ami was ordered by him to take Its. 200 in cash to a 
Regiment on the match from Ainbala to Chakrauta, which was 
then encamped at Muiaua. This money was required for the 
feeding of '.mno elephants, which accompanied the Regiment. 1 
got on my camel, and took the money safely to Mulan.i. On my 
way back, L was riding my earned ucar Chhabiaua, close to the 
Cantonment boundaries, when I saw a very pretty, well dressed 
woman bitting under a tree. She called out to me to give her a 
lift. I said J would, but my camel would not go to her, hut kept 
trembling and starting whenever ho got ueai her. So I told her 
to follow behind, and that 1 would get the beast to sit down at 
the Police Station close by. and in thi-> way we went on, she 
following close at my heels. It was about 7 i\ m . and dusk at 
the time, and when we readied the Police Station the sentry 
called out, l ' Who goes there.” I said, “ A cairn 1-iider of the 
Cummissanat,’’ and thou he called out, “Who’s that with you?” 
I said, “ Only a woman.” While we wore talking like this the croa- 
tmvgavou great jump and disappeared "into n tree* standing 
by, and wc saw' her no moie. I had a severe fever for many a day 
after this. 

The above tale belongs to the class of the “ Beautiful Woman 
Ghost/' of which the following are instances : — 

“ There w'as a cultivator of Juhangirpur in the Bulandshahr 
distiict, whose fields weie some three miles from the town, and he 
used Lo go at all hours of the night to and fiom them. One daik 
night., wliru a slight lain was lulling, he was going to his .fields 
about 11 p. M., and on the road he found a beautiful, well-dressed 
gill silling by the road side and calling out, “ Oh, where can my 
husband have gone?” The cultivator sat and talked with her 
and suggested that she should go home with him, She agreed to 
go with him to his fields, and there they began to make mutual 
love. While there was still an hour+ of the night left, the woman 

* Very common notion. Set + ChCtrghari: nt/futri is 24 minutes, 
r» , rtw ant ^ itop y °f Khajuiia Tir. 4 ghnris are Ihucforc really 1 hour 
rvi klm vol. v, pp, JL5t3«109, and 3(1 minute. 
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went away, saying, “ Mind, you tell this to no one. If you <h>, 
'It will be tlie worse for you : indeed, it will kill you.” The 
cultivator promised to soy nothing about it, and she went away, pro- 
mising to come again every night. Next night she returned, and 
so it went ou night after night, till the end of it was that the wo- 
mau became pregnant, and the cultivator took her to live with him, 
and she bore him a daughter. But day by day the cultivator began 
to grow thinner and thinner, * and never would explain the 
reason. But at last his relatives questioned him so , that he told 
his secret. At the same moment the woman disappeared, where- 
on he became very ill, and before lung he died.” 

Here is another story. About the year 1830 a man was 
wandering along the Mail at Merath (Meerut) one night in the 
hot weather, and saw a lovely woman leaning up against the 
gate of an empty house, who called out to him : I have some- 
thing to tell you.” So he went up to her and talked, and ended 
in making Jove to her, blit he saw that her feet were turned 
backwards. + However, he was taken with her beauty that, 
nevertheless, he took her to live with him. She made him grow 
thinner and thinner every day, but lie was so frighteuod of her, 
that lie never divulged hi& secret, and at last he died. 

At Ambalii one Qualaudar Khan, a trooper of the tiLh Troop 
in the Xlth Bengal Lauccis, a Pathan, tells the following tale: — 

4 * l was sleeping in iny hut iu the lines, { and went outside for a 
call of nature. About 200 yards from the lines under a inaugoc 
tree i saw two women sitting. They called out to me in Pushto 
that they wanted to gq, with me, but I said nothing and went 
home to my hut. When I got iuside it, I found the women 
outside, and they said again in Pushto, “ You are a nice sort ot 
a man not to notice us ! we came with you all the way from Kabul 
and want to live with you.” Saying this, they came and lay down 
on my bed. 1 asked them where they had been living, and 
they said, ‘‘On your parade § ground at a deserted well, 
some 400 yards from here to the east. There are three of us 
women iu it. Ourselves and our mother, for we two arc own 
sisters. After this we all went to sleep and ] remained iu a trance 
till 8 A. M , when my comrades came and poured water over my 
head and roused me. 

From Muugir (Munghyr) comes the following as having 
happened in 1883. j! A wealthy Brahman of the town was on 


* 4 Compare the story of Ali Maid- J The English lain was used, 
in Khan and the Snake Wumun : § English again ; pant. 

It at .l/i?., vol. xi, pp. 2 II. || riQtiwr, 17lli A pul 1883. 

t /. <?., .die was a c Aural ; see below* 
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three successive occasions taken by tlnvo women at night and 
tiansported bodily to different places at a distance from hisf 
house. During two of those trips they drove nails into his body, 
and on the third occasion they gave him money, * Each time 
the Bralmiau was found at the place of his transportation by the 
police. This story looks as if some clever rogue were trading 
on the superstitions of the people, but the ideas contained in 
It are so exactly those of the Panjabis, as to show that they are 
current, too, at any rate, as far as Noithern Bengal. 

The next ghost tale dates as late as October 1882, and is told 
in all good faith by one Ilanuman Turn boll of the Ambala 
cantonments, who deals in horses and as a broker in the betei- 
leaf trade, lie is a man of some position, and bis tale is thi* — 

1 and my servant, Mira, and a butcher, were going on a dark 
night with some money from the Sudar U.izur to the railway 
station. We went along the road that leads by the big diam 
neat the ’Idgah and Masjid, and as we were walking along, i.L* 
butcher cried out, “Look! there’s a devil dancing in 1 rout of 
us ! ” I had a lantern f in iny hand, and so T had a good look, 
and sure enough there was a mail dancing wildly in front of 
u* with his arms over his head, and while wo were looking at him 
he disappeared into a true. And from the tree a voice called 
out to the butcher, "Shaitan ko Shaitan dikhldf deta fad, a 
devil appears only to devils*” After this we all ran away 
home as rast as we could and have never used that, road at night, 
since, but the butcher was very ill for a long while, i I w. the 
Tain boll and his friends were the victims a lioa\ on thh occa- 
sion. As likety as not some thief was concealed in the dram and 
jumped out like this to frighten the inconvenient visitor^ away. 

There is yet another similar tale in Ambala, that a bearer 
to Mr. I3uckner, Inspector of Post-oflices, named Lodhe Khan, 
was going t.o his bouse in the Royal Ilorse Artillery Bazar past 
a large tank (diffpt), well-known to be haunted at midnight. 
It was midnight when he passed and just as lie readied it a 
man stopped him, and asked him who ho was, whereon he ran 
away without answering. But the ghost, assuming the fojm of 
a cat, ran before him, and, on seeing this, the bearer became so 
frightened, that he sat. down. After a while, however, he plucked 
up courage and ran off again to the bazar, and from the dark- 
ness behind him a voice called out, " If you come this way 
again at this hour, I will not leave you alive.” 


* A common sequel to such talcs. 
There is a tale, very marvellous iu 
its way, told at Knsauli of the local 
saint, Banne Sliah, ill which lie 
cures a girl of leprosy and ends by 


giving her a lot of money. 

f English used, and the word spelt 
mi? lW la\d ten. A very interest- 
ing corruption. 
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j^ometimos those notions take a very practical shape, as may 
i)C seen from the following instauce, which has occurred during 
this very month in which 1 am writing, vie.. May ; — l)ui mg 

the last financial year a new bridge over the main si roam 
in tlie Ambala Cantonment was completed. It is shunted at the 
North-East corner of the station cemetery ami near a lnig«- klfaiv 
(i acacia arabica) tree. Under this tree lies a European suicide, a 
soldier, huried tliere some years ago. In the neighbourhood aie 
the ilritish Cavalry Grass-cutters’ lines, and the women living 
there will never pass the spot at night, as they say, the soldier 
has been seen to leave his gra\o and ask for bread [ruff . and, 
as usual, to auswer him is death. Now the conhaetor w ho had 
tlie building of the bridge, ia one Kali Uliarnn, and be sn\s that 
the soldier appeared to him in a dieam and told liim to i. p oi 
his tomb, and that unles- he did so, he would take c.uc- that hi.-* 
bridge should never Maud. KaW Chilian a Hindi; ; »s> h:s name 
indicates, ha* accordingly ropaiied tin C hn-uiau'* ”i.i\e to i lie 
he-*! of his ahihfy. and thoic it stands a mouuuenl t" ihe imi.g 
fail’ll of iiii< m-iii in the ic.dity of h 1 * vis -n. 

New at F.io/.pur theie i* nem the Aisenal Koi! anolldl- 
UsC‘d biick-kdn in which a chord i-> said to h\e * and m:m\ 
ualiv* s have told luc that in pas-mg .it tlu\ hav< h<*eii i all* «1 
by name, and that those uusWeiing the call have iuan strui I, 
(low u with fc\ei after it. I have no doubt that ihe pan of tie* 
Awugaih headier horseman’s tale, which relates to the railing by 
name, takes its rise in the veiy widely spread and common Ik lid in 
tlie chard and her doings. 

Moat writers of Indian DietionmieR and on Indian Folkhuo 
have noticed the chord, and always in very simdar teini*.+ With 
variations within muiow limits the citadel may be ca'led the 
malignant ghost of a woman that has died in child-bed. She 
is variously called dnn el, ch avail , dtuvaili, chuvaiU , chu\dt f ‘dl 
ch inldoy citudda, c/ttdda The best description of the dturcl 
1 have yet seen that procured for me by Mrs. F. A. Steel some 
three year» ago, in which she mentioned as a proof of the liveli- 
ness r uf the belief in it that the natives at Firuzpin told her that 
three cases of injury by a chard had occurred there within a 
month. Decides tin. sc i liave already noticed several as occur- 
ing there, ]: and wherever I have been in the Punjab I lane 
found these malignant spirits equally active: — at fcimhi5$and 

* See 1ml . Ant Vol. x. p. 229, note. Chliota Simla, is a (le.sermd well (or 

+ hid* Ant. Vol. viii., p. 210. Pal- bdolt) now closed, called I ’liunl 
loirs Ate**' Hind Diet: Pate’s Hindi KiU or Churel Jhiolf, in which a 
Jlict. : Ludidna Vanj . Diet, s.c.o. : dtu print, some years ngo, met his 
lierklot, op. cit , p. 224. death, it is said, at the hands of 

1 See hid. Ant. Vol. x, p. 229 note, the haunting spirit. 

§ On the Mull at Simla, towards 
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Ambahi, at Mm In' (Murrr-e) and lMwal Pmdi, at Dharmsila, 
:\! Fiiozpur and at Multan Tlic constant mention of tliem in* 
1 ho vni ious win ks of reference in the many Aryan languages of 
India shows the universal belief in them, nml this being so, it is 
curious (as will Ik* seen later on) that no attempt seems to have 
been hillicito made to trace this universal and remarkable 
superstition to its origin, or at least back to its earlier forms. 

Mrs. Steel defines the churd as the ghost of a woman who has 
dual in pregnancy, or on the day of child-birth, or during the first 
It) days of her defilement. She is usually described as the 
ghost of a woman who has died within the first twelve days 
atu r child-birth ; and regarding cliildien who die within these twelve 
days the natives have a fjuoer custom of burying them inside 
the house, or just outside the tlneshold, with the object of prevent- 
ing similar deaths in the future. Mrs. Sieel goes on to sav that 
the worst and most malignant chnrr? is that of a pregnant woman, 
who dies on tiie ni^ht. of the Mow ah' festival, and that, though 
pinprilv confined to the limits above mentioned, the term is fre- 
.joently extended to mean an y ft'hud* ghost. Hindu or Musalmin. 
Tho supoistitioii is essentially Hindu, and though believed in by 
M iisalman-', it is not admitted, a.s a mie, that a Musalmani could 
1 line a chit re!. 

'flic popular idea of the proper form of a chnrrl may be gather- 
ed hum a lough picture of one in my possession, accompanied by 
>ome verses. The figure is drawn as that of a very black, ugly 
woman, without, breasts and inked, except as to a })hini9* 9 or loin- 
cloth wont by childien. Sim lias a starved appearance generally, 
and her attitude is a threatening one. fler hair is lanky, her 
stomach and navel protrude, her hands arc large, long and lean, 
her thin arms are outstretched before her, her mouth is wide open, 
showing u long and blight-red tongue protruding, and her feet 
sire turned backwards. iSlie wears the usual female gold and silver 
oinannmts of (fall costume, vie., clturis * or bracelets, on her wrists ; 
tun'd 'iiutid and nml", or bended necklaces, and jugni, or gold 
neckl*‘i, lound her neck ; halt an , or earrings, in her ears ; and 
tuutjtri, or chaplet, in her hair. 

The verses are these : — 

At rhvref Ham cl- naaar nut H : 

Jh'khii jo mvrke, o-t/'/l i/ac ghnr /■/ *ar ko ! 

Util hum bate, ira pet hara s hath hnin btne, 

Munh thole, pane: ulte ih.de , khde bin kiiarc. 

And may be freely rendered thus: — 

The long loan hands, tho lanky hair, 

# Tho foul black skin, the tongue aflame. 

The feet turned back, the hungry air, 

Too surely the churd proclaim. 

Screams with pale fear the town-bred maul, 

A Alighted at that sight of dread. 
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The chnrcl is essentially a malignant spirit, and cspecinliy so 
1o the members of licr own family. She waylays men returning 
from the fields late in the evening, and, assuming the shape 
of a beautiful woman, calls her victims by name. If the call he 
answered, sickness and death ensue, hut even if no answer be given, 
the event is a most untoward one, for no one can ever really sur- 
vive the sight or voice of the churel. Sooner or later come mis- 
fortune, sickness and death. 

The means employed to prevent dead women from becoming 
ahurels are these : Small round-headed nails of iron are made for 
the purpose, and driven into the nails of the forefinger and 
thumbs, and the great toes are fastened together by iron rings 
passed round them. The surface of the ground on which the 
woman has died is carefully scraped and removed, and the spot sown 
with mustard seed. Mustard seed is also sprinkled along the 
road, traversed by the corpse to interment or to cremation, and on 
the grave when there is one. The reasons for this are twc-ibld. 
Firstly , the mustard plant blooms in tlm world of the dead and, its 
sweet smell is peculiarly grateful* to the spirit and keeps her con- 
tent. Secondly , whenever she lists from her grave at nightfall, 
she makes straight for her former home, and, seeing the mustard 
seeds scattered about, she stoops to pick them up. Now this is a 
long job, and occupies her till cock-crow, and then she is uo longer 
aide to roam, but is forced hack into her grave. 

In default, of a better explanation, I suggest that the origin of 
the idea of the chural lies, like that of the headless horseman, in 
the legends of Dnrga^ or Devi, particularly in that one in which 
one of her many forms, ClwuuVi, the Teriihle, helps her in hci 
other form of Kali, the Black, to slay the self-multiplying giant 
Iluktavija, the loader of the army of the Titans against ihc 
gods. * 

I must wind up my paper with a story about the headier 
horseman of an unexpected nature. It is from an entirely new 
source, and from a most unlikely person, viz , a District Engineer 
of the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway who has seen the headless 
horsejnan himself in Anibala and that not very long ago. The 
adventure is so remarkable, that I must let him tell it in his owu 
words. Mr. T. A. Cox says, “ In the hot weather of 1-S70 or JS7I 
I was one day riding out, after a long day in office, to dine witii 
the 72nd Highlanders. My bungalow was in the Native Infan- 
try lines at Am hula, nearly opposite the present Mess-house of the 
32ud Pioneers. It was about 7-30 r. M., and quite dusk. 1 
was riding at a foot's pace. When I got to the turn of the road 
opposite General Gott's house (now Dovcdell Hotel), I noted a 


* Wilkin’s Op, cit. 9 pp. 248, 255, 98 It 
257. Ward’s Op, cit . Vol ii, pp. fab, 
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black horse, with a horseman draped iu black, without a head, by 
my side on the off-side. I did nob speak, but rode quietly to* 
the turn leading to the Railway crossing. At this point the appa- 
rition disappeared and vanished. I rode on to the British 
Tn fan try mess house and mentioned to two or three men what 
I had seen. The sight of the apparition had no effect on my 
nervous system, for 1 made a vtuy good dinner and played a 
rubber of Whist afterwards, was in perfect health, as plenty of 
people could have testified, 1 am still fully persuaded (as 
1 was at the time) that the apparition was subjective and had no 
objective reality/ 1 

I fere is a 4 1 good and true' 1 ghost story for the Theosophical and 
Psychical Societies to discuss, though it is a pity for them that the 
ghost-scer declines to believe in the reality of his vi&ion. 

R. C. Temi»le. 


Tlit* ^libjfcfc of tlu* headless lioivpiucn APuuis an endless one, and even 
after the above was in type 1 found h.m in Alaegregor’g lliUonj of the SiLhs t 
voh 1, pp, 72-3, in connection wiili (iuiii Unbind Siugn’s doings as above 
detailed, and nl*o at page 100 of Sirdar Atur Singh's Sakhl Book . when one 
of ibe (bi iifs followers is made to t he Mimiiuuu’s without his head at 
a place called tihamiula in the Amb.tlt Jh'driut, soon after the Guru’s tight 
I'nun Anuiidpdr to liid final reding place at Makatsar iu the Piruzpur 
1 UMl I'.u 
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P UBLIC attention since the above dal® has continued to be 
almost entirely engrossed by the question of the Jurisdic- 
tion Bill and by the outburst of hostility to the ruling 
race for which the discussion arising out of it has proved the signal. 
While the views of the European and Anglo-Indian community 
regarding the policy of the Bill and their determination to uso 
every legitimate effort to avert the calamity of its enactment, 
have undergone no change, their at 1 itude has been sensibly 
modified by the circumstances of the hour. As the time ap- 
proaches for the Government oflndia to reconsider its policy in the 
light of the opinions of its own officers, watchful and anxious 
expectancy lias geuerall} 7 taken the place of indignant protest. 
The knowledge that the officials consulted have condemned the 
Bill almost to a man, and, in the great majority of cases, in 
the most emphatic terms. lias largely contributed to this change. 
Ou the one hand, it is felt that it would be not merely an act 
of inconceivable folly, but an unwanautahlc breach of faith, if, after 
liaviug staked the question on the result of an appeal to official 
opiniou, the Government, on finding that opinion to be against its pre- 
conceived view’s, were to refuse to redeem its promise and to pass the 
Bill in the teeth of a verdict deliberately challenged and deliberately 
given. — On the other hand, there is a wise disinclination to give 
the Government of Iudia even the shadow of au excuse for setting 

o 

aside the unanimous verdict of the public on the ground that their 
attitude is that of menace. The Government has called for 
ceitain opinions and promised to abide by them. The public 
concerned are quite content that it should keep its promise ; and, 
such being the case, they are resolved that, as far as in then- 
power lies, no disturbing element shall enter into the question. 
They feel, moreover, that, if the Government is determined to break 
its promise, it is best that it should do so entirely on its own 
responsibility ; that at all events they should give it no oppor- 
tunity of saddling any portion of the guilt of so fatal a course 
on their shoulders. 
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In the meanwhile the Native community, on their side, or 
ratlu-r the knot of frothy politicians who, under the influence' 
of a one-sided and half-digested English education, have developed 
the fnlsetto voice of the demagogue, have done all that lay in their 
power to justify the worst predictions of theopponents of the 
Government policy, by their abuse of English rule and their 
scornful refusal to accept the Bill as anything but a small instal- 
ment of a policy destined to culminate in a unified India, gov- 
erned by themselves. 

The real motive of these men has been placed beyond all doubt, 
and a startling example at the same time given of the uuscrupul- 
ousucss of their methods, by the late libel against Mr. Justice Norris 
and the agitation of which the just sentence passed on the offender 
has been made the occasion. A more signal proof of political incapa- 
city could hardly have beeu given tlum that furnished by 
the men who, iu raising the false cry of injured religion over Mr. 
Nonis’s action in the Saligram case, and using it as a lever to stir 
up their ignoraut fellow countrymen against the Government, 
have exposed their hand at so critical a moment, and thus 
furnished the opponents of the Jurisdiction Bill with a practical 
demonstration of the justice of their opposition. Had the acumeu 
of these men been at all propotionate to their malice, they would 
have seen that the very last thing they ought to do at such 
a moment was to foster a cry which, coining from such a 
quarter as this did, and being so obviously factitious as this was, 
must inevitably lead to the conclusion that they were influenced 
by ulterior motives. % 

The incident which gave li&e to this extraordinary exhibition 
of combined wickedness and folly, happened in this wise. In a 
case between Hindus which was being tried before Mr. Justice 
Norris, a question arose as to the idcutity of a certain idol, which 
has been variously described as a saligram stone and a bigraha . 
iu order to determine this point, it became necessary to ascertain 
whether a particular idol iu the custody of a certain Pandit in 
the Burra Bazar was the family idol of certain of the parties in 
the suit. With the view of determining this question it .was 
suggested by the counsel on both sides that the idol should be 
brought into Court for the purpose of identification. The 
Judge, however, hesitated to pass an order for this purpose un- 
til he had ascertained from the attorneys on both sides, who 
were Hindus, that there was no objection to such a course from a 
religious point of view. He therefore made enquiries from them 
on the subject and was informed, in reply, that there was no such 
objectiou to the proposed proceeding. Still Mr. Justice Norris 
was not satisfied, and, in order to remove all possibility of doubt, 

24 
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lie further enquired from one Gouri Kanta, the agent of the 
. plaintiff, a Brahmin, who was in Court, ami his answer was that 
the idol could not be brought without objection into the Court 
itself, owing to the coir-matting, but that it might uuobjecUonably 
be brought into the corridor of the Court. 

So anxious, however, was Mr. Justice Norris to make no 
mistake that he then sent for the Court interpreter, also a 
high caste Brahmin, and consulted him in the matter : 
and, like Gouri Kanta, he replied that, though the idol could 
not be brought into the Court, on account of the coir matting, 
it might unobjectionably be brought into the corridor. 

Thereupon * Mr. Justice Norris made an order, granting the 
application, and the custodian of the idol was directed to pro- 
duce it, the interpreter himself being deputed to go with the 
officer entrusted with the execution of the subpama and see 
that it was conveyed to the Court in a proper manner. In accord- 
ance with this order the idol was thereupon conveyed into the 

corridor of the Court by its custodian, in company with the 

Brahmin interpreter, and there inspected by the Judge. 

Now, setting aside entirely the question whether, as a matter 
of fact the idol was an object which, according to Hindu custom, 
might unobjectionably be brought into the corridor of the Court, 
or not, it is perfectly clear from the above circumstances that 

the utmost care was taken by the Court to guard against the 

risk of sanctioning anything that could offend against such 
custom, and that, if what was done did so offend, the respon- 
sibility for the error rests, not with the Court, but with parties in 
the case themselves, aad the other high caste lliudus consulted. 
Whether there was anything in the proceeding calculated to 
wound Hindu religious feelings or not, it is, therefore, quite un- 
necessary to decide, in order to arrive at a verdict on the conduct of 
the Court, or on the justice of the subsequent agitation in the 
matter. It will be observed, however, that the result of Mr. 
Justice Norriss enquiries, to go no further, creates the very 
strongest presumption that the action of the Court was, in fact, 
wholly unobjectionable. Not only was there a consensus of opinion 
on the part of the experts consulted that the idol might pro- 
perly be brought into the corridor, but the replies of those 
experts justify the inference that it might have been brought 
into the Court itself, but for the accident of tho room beiug 
matted with coir-matting. There was no hint whatever that 
the nature of the building, or the fact of its being frequented 
by Mlecbchas, constituted any objection. Still less was there 
any hint that the idol could not properly be inspected by tho 
Judge. 
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In spite of all this, and of a mass of other well-known facts 
connected with the treatment of such idols, which point to the* 
same conclusion, hut which were not brought forward in the 
proceedings, the incident was at once seized upon by the 
Native Press as a proof of the tyrannical conduct of the Judge 
arid of his determination to trample on the religious feelings 
of the natives. 

A paper called Brahmo Public Opinion, which is the 
organ of a section of the native population who profess to be 
superior to idol worship and the superstition implied in it, 
immediately published an article iu which the following passage 
occurred : — 

“ What arc we to think of a Judge who is so ignorant of the feel- 
ings of the people and so disrespect (til to their cherished convictions, 
as to drag into Court, and then to inspect., an object of worship, 
which only Brahmins are allowed to approach, after having purified 
themselves, according to the forms of their religon ? Will the 
Government of India take no notice of such a proceeding? The 
religious feelings of the people have always been an object of 
tender care with the Supreme Government. Here, however, wo 
have a Judge who, in the name of Justice, sets these feelings 
at defiance and commiis what amounts to an act of sacrilege 
in the estimation of pious Hindus. We venture to call the 
attention of the Government to the facts here stated ; and wo 
have no doubt due notice will be taken of the conduct of the 
Judge.” 

This unfounded libel served as the signal for the following 
scurrilous and unscrupulous attack on Mr. Justice Norris ami 
tlic High Court in the columns of the Bengalee , another organ 
of the advanced Hindus: — 

The Judges of tho High Court have hitherto commanded the universal 
r.-pect of the community. Of o mrs**, they have often erred, and have often 
;• if\ ously failed in the perfm manee of their duties. But their errors have 

'ly ever b.-en due to impulsiveness or to the neglect of the common cat 
* ihsideratioiiH of prudence or drreucy* We l.ave now, however, amongst 
i.s a Juuge, who, if he does not actually roe-ill to mind the days of Jt li'n-y s 
and Scruggs, has c* rtainly done cnmiL'h, wiihii* ihe hurt time that he Has fill- 
ed the jiigh Court bench, to sin# i h-nv uir.voi thy he is of his high office, ami 
how by n.iMuo lie nnfitica to mi iciiain hrubf mus of dignity which 

are inseparable f. mu lint office of the .ludv'rof iho highest Com l in tho 
land. Piom iini“ to lime, we h.iv.\ in »h*-t* columns, adverted to tho 
proceeding of Mr. Justice Norris, but tie* climax has now been i cached, 
and we venture to call attention to the facts, as they have? been mpoited 
in the columns of a conlcmporny. The Brahmo Public Opinion is nor autho- 
rity, and the facta staled aie as follows : — * Mr. Justice Norris is determined 
to set the Ilugli on lire. The last act of Zubbcrdmti on his Lordship's part 
was the bringing of a Salt gram , a stono idol, into Court for identification. 
There have been very uiany cases both iu tho late Supreme Court and 
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the prepent. High Court of Calcutta regarding the custo.lv of Hindu idol*, 
but the preeudiug deity of a Hindu household has never before this had the 
honor of being dragged into Court. Our Calcutta Daniel looked at the 
idol and said it could not be a hundred years old. So Mr. Justice Norris is 
not only versed iu Law and Medicine, but it is nLo a connoisseur of Hindu 
idols. It is difficult to say what he is not. Whether the orthodox Hindus 
of Calcutta will tamely submit to their family-idols being dragged into 
Court, is a matter fur them to decide, but it* does seem to us that some 
public steps should be taken to put a quietus to the wild eccentricities of 
this young and raw Dispenser of Justice. 1 

“ * What are we to think of a Judge who is so ignorant of the feelings of 
the people and so disrespectful to their most cherished convictions, as to 
drag into Court, and then to inspect an object of worship, which only 
Brahmins are allowed to appioach, after having purified them selves, accord- 
ing to the forms of their religion ? Will the Government of India take no 
notice of such a proceeding ? The religious feelings of the people have 
always been an object of tender care with the Supreme Government. Here, 
however, we have a Judge who, in the name of justice, sets these feelings 
at defiance, and commits what amounts to an act of sacrilege in the esti- 
mation of pious Hindus. We venture to call the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to the facts here stated, and we have no doubt due notice will be 
taken of the conduct of the Judge.' *’ 

It was impossible for the Court to overlook so gross anti daring 
an attack on one of its members without permanently lowering 
itself in the eyes of a community who see no magnanimity iu 
forbearance. 

A consultation of the Judges having been held, Mr. Justice 
Norris, on the 2nd ultimo, directed a rule to issue against Ham 
Coomar Dev, the Publisher, and Bubu Surcudronath Bamieijee, 
the Propnetor and Editor of the Bengalee , calling on them to show 
cause why they should not be committed for contempt. 

The rule came on fdr bearing on tlic 5tli, when Mr. Honncrjee, 
ou behalf of the defendants, submitted the following affidavits : — 

“I, Lam Coomar Dey, of N ». S3, Neoghee Pookur’s Lane, in the town 
of Calcutta, contractor, solemnly affiim and hay an follows : — 

1 st. — That for the last two or tin cc years 1 have, under a contract with 
the abovenamed Surendronath Baunerjee, by myself, and others employed 
by me, composed, set up, and printed the periodical work called the Bengalee 
of which 1 am kuowu us the Printer and Publisher. 

2nd.— That 1 have no concern with any matter which appears in the said 
periodical work, and that I have no power to prevent auy such matter 
passed' by the said Surendronath Baunerjee appearing iu the said periodical 
work. 

3rd.— That I am imperfectly acquainted with the Euglish language, and, 
though able to compose and set up works iu English, 1 do not leadily 
understand the sense and meaning of what I do compose and set lip. 

4$A.— That while composing and setting up the issue of the 28th day 
of April 1863 of the said periodical work, I hail no knowledge whatsoever 
that it contained any matter contemptuous or defamatory of, or concern - 
ing, tlie Hon’ble John Freeman Norris, one of the Judges of this Honorable 
Court, or of any person or persons whomsoever, and I say that, even had 1 
had such knowledge, I could not have prevented the same being published in 
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the said periodical work, and all that I could have done would have been 
to sever my connexion with the said periodical work. 

5th. — Thatl am extremely sorry that any matter deemed by this Honora- 
ble Court to be contemptuous and defamatory of, and concerning, the said 
Hnn’ble John Freeman Norris should have appeared in the said period- 
ical work, and so far as I had any hand in the publication thereof, I 
apologize to the said learned Judge and to this Honorable Court. 

That under the circumstances aforesaid, I submit, myself to the favorable 
consideration of this Honorable Court. 

The affidavit of Suremlronalh Bannerjee is as follows : — 

1, Surendronath Hanuerjec, of No. 33, Neogee Pookur East Lane, in the 
town of Calcutta, at present residing at Moniramporo in the district of the 
Twenty- four Peigunnahs, inhabitant, solemnly allirm and say as follows : — 

1 <st. —That on Thursday the 3rd day of INI ay instant, 1 was served witii 
a rule issued by this Honorable Court in this matter on the day previous, 
calling upon the abovenamed Ram Coomar Dey, as the Printer and Pub- 
lhher, and myself as the Editor of the periodical work, the Bengalee, , to 
show cause befoie this Honorable Court, on Friday the 4th day of May 
instant, at the fitting of the Court, why we should not be committed, or 
otherwise dealt with according to law, fur contempt of Court alleged to 
have been committed by us in having unlawfully published a certain article 
in the said periodical woik, the Bengalee , of the 28th day of April last, 
containing certain contemptuous and defamatory matters of, and concerning, 
the llon’ule John Freeman Noiris, one of the Judges of this Honorable 
Court. 

•2nd. — That upon being served with the said rule, I bespoke and there- 
after obtained office copies of the grounds upon which the said rule is oased 
which grounds I have pet used. 

3rd. — That 1 admit that, ns is stated in the affidavit of Mr. Henry Adam 
Adkins, Officiating Solicitor to the Government of ludit, the ahoveuamed 
Ram Coomar Dey is the Piinter and Pu blither of the said petiodjcal work, 
the Bengalee, and 1 am the Proprietor and Editor thereof. 

4th. — That the said periodical work is made up entirely under my su- 
pet intend-nee, and that the said Ram Coomar Dey, who is hut indifferently 
acquainted with the English language, has no autliot ity over any editorial 
inaitcr appeal ir.g in the raid periodical work, and further he could not, if 
he wished so to do, prevent any aiticle or paragraph appearing therein 

5th. — That the i*s>ue of the said periodical work of the said 28tli day of 
Apiil 1S83 was made up and published entirely on my loponsihilitv, and 
to the best of my knowledge, information and belief, the said Ram Coomar 
Dev did not read anything contained theieiu in the editorial columns 
before the publication thereof. 

til/t. -I further say that, except as an Hou’ble and learned Judge of' 
this Honorable Court, I have no knowledge whatsoever of the said Hou’tde 
John Freeman Norris, and that, in writing and publishing what 1 did in 
connexion with his Lordship, I acted entirely bona fide, and, as I believed, 
in the interests of the public good. 

7th t — That there appeared in the said issue of the 28th day of April 18S3 
two paragraphs iu connexion with the Baid Hou’ble John Freeman 
Norris, one at page 194 under the heading of “ News and Notes” of 
Tuesday the 24tli day of April 1S83, and the other at page 1 99 amongst 
the editorial notes. The said two paragraphs are as follows : [Here fol- 
lowed the articles previously quoted ami ou which the rule was issued.] 

6tA , — That the Jirahmo Vnblic Opinion referred to iu the said paragraph 
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is a periodical work published in Calcutta every Thursday, and is believed 
by the public, and I believe it to be under the editorship of a gentlemen 
practising as an attorney of this Honorable Court. 

9th. — That the matter of complaint made in the said first, paragraph 
appeared in the said £ rah mo Public Opinion , to the best of my know- 
ledge, information and belief, in its issue of Thursday the 19th day of 
April 1883, and no contradiction thereof, nor any explanation thereof 
appeared either in the said Brahmo Public Opinion , or, to the best « c *ny 
knowledge, information and belief, in any other newspaper. 

ll’tli. That the mntter of complaint made in the said second parnj ' 
appeared in the eaid Brahmo Public Opinion in its issue of the 2l»th «i.iy ' 
April 1SS3. and no explanation or contradiction thereof appeared m that 
paper, or in any other newspaper, before the publication of the said issue of 
the said periodical work. 

11th. That I honestly believed the statements in the said Brahmo Public 
Opinion to be true, and the paragraphs aforesaid, which were both written 
by me, were so written under such b ^i-f and under a sense of public dut\ . that, 
conduct, such ns wa9 imputed to tlio said lloidblo John Freeman N>ms 
should be brought to the notice of a e public and censured. 

12th. That from the nflid'iviS of Mr. William liuht-rt Fink, the A infant, 
Ihgistrar, and the ofli ‘i.»fing Chief (Merle of this Hoii'hle Court, uud of Jhib >o 
iktoeymudhub Mookeijec. one of the intorpiot^rs of this Ilon’ble (’miM, 
the truth of which I entirely and unhesitatingly accept, I now find that the, 
str.tem* nta contained 'n the said Brahmo Public Opinion relating to 
the production of the said Saligrain in Court were inaccurate and nii-l'M'li.ur, 
and that, the said Ilon’hle John Freeman Norris, instead of acting in n zuhbur- 
dusti manner as alleged, acted under procure from the parties, who aie both 
Hindus, apparently against his own inclination. 

13th. That 1 have received contradictory statements with regard to the 
statements contaiued in the said first, paragraph, some asset ting that they 
are inaccurate, and misleading, others maintaining the contrary ; and 1 have 
not been able to ascertain which of these contradictory statements lepresent 
the tiu tii. A 

14th. I say most emphatically that, if I had known, or had any reason to 
believe that the statements of the Brahmo Public Opinion aforesaid were in any 
respect inaccurate, I would not. have made the observations I have, and I am 
truly sorry that I was misled into making tli»*m, and 1 withdraw them un- 
reservedly ; but I repeat that my observations were made perfectly bt no Jirfc. 
and without, any motive of any description wliatsuver other than the motive 
to promote public good. 

15. That the ciicumstances of British India are such that this Honorable 
Court and the other High Courts in the other Presidencies ure looked upon, 
and I believe justly looked upon, as the staunchest., the most upright, nod the 
most 'impartial upholders of the just rights and privim of nil sections of the 
community, and any action on tiie part of su.\ IIoiiul*, and learned Judge 
of these Honorable Courts tending to show i!.<’ lvMst, •i.* , i*.r.ird of such rights 
and privileges, is viewed with great alarm by «u; coiniuu i v. and I conceive 
that it is the duty of all journalists to maintain that m> sue-, is regard h shewn. 

16. That I express my deep regret at having unwuim.'ly endenvomed to 
cast an undeserved slur upon the said IJan’hlc John Fr. man Norris, and 
I place myself unservedly in the hands of th.s Hanot able ( ’■ m r, being sutisdkd 
that the apology which is hereinbefore eont tilled, is. under : In* rircu instances, 
due from me to the said llon'blc John Fiocinaii Nouis and this Honorable 
Court, and I further submit myself to the favorable ami indulgent consideration 
of this Honorable Court. 
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1 7 ill. Tlmt I am advised that this Hon’blc Court has no jurisdiction to 
issue the said rule, or to deal with mo or the said Hum Coomav Ley summari- 
ly ; hut the question, 1 am also advised, is one of extreme difficulty, and 
1 know it to be one of great public iinportmice, and will require much time 
and attention to be dealt with as, in my judgment, it should be dealt with. 

lMh. That the said rule was served upon me at half-past eleven o’clock, 
and I received the said grounds at about a quarter after 2 p.M., and though 
»ny attorney and 1 have made our best endeavours to secure the services of 
Counsel learned in the law to appear for me and argue the said question, I 
have not succeeded in getting one prepared to do ho this morning, and I 
humid v pray that, time may gi anted to me sufficient to enable me to 
have the said question argued ; and I make this prayer entirely subject to 
the apology which I have nude, and without in any way detracting from or 
weak- mug the same in any particular whatever. Solemnly affirmed. 

As regards the objection to the Court’s jurisdiction contained 
in the 17 th paragraph of the above :»fli<hi\ it, and the prayer for 
time to argue the question thus raised, Mr. iJonnerjee said bo 
would read it, and leave it without further comment, as he was 
not pteptued to suppoit it. 

After the nllidavils had boon road, the following conversation 
took place between Lite Court and defendant's counsel : — 

The Chief Justice . — As I understand it, your client is prepared to make 
no defence, and has asked you to make this affidavit in extenuation of the 
contempt. lie is not prepared to make any defence, and is now asking 
for an adjournment. 

Mr. Bonncrjcc.—l aiu not asking for an adjournment. As I have said, 
I am not prepared to support that prayer, nor, if the prayer were granted, 
hiio.nl 1 he in a position to argue it, and if £ were in a position to argue 
‘U should not do so. 

j Chief Justice . — 1 consider you the mouthpiece of these gentlemen, 
a id tli * last portion of the affidavit shows that ^he defendants intended to 
dispute he j ui indicium of the Court if they hud not been advised by you 
not to do an. 

Mr, Banner jce. — The matter stands precisely as in the affidavit. But 
ns 1 said befoie, I am not prepaied to support the prayer in that portion of 
t lie affidavit, and even if time were granted by your Lordships, 1 should 
not. be in a portion to argue the question, and even if I were in a position 
to do so, j. should not. But on the first part of the matter, as your Lord- 
ships h: e ' n ard, my client places himself unreservedly iu the hands of 
the CV r . ° f > nit that there is, as your Lonlstips will perceive, Borne 

distinct*. - -pirhaps it is no defence in law — between the two cases, the case of 
Coomar D~y and that of Sureiidronalh Baunerjee. Bam Coomar Deji has 
erred in ignorance, and is a subordidate agent ; and even if be had 
wished he could not possibly have prevented the appearance of these 
mutters in the newspaper. Therefore, 1 shall ask your Lordships to 
deal with him as leniently ns may appear to your Lordships just and proper. 
Baboo Surcndroiiutli Baunerjee has no doubt written the article, und he 
Las taken upon himself the entire responsibility of having done so. But, 
as be states, and I have no hesitation in asking your Lordships to believe, 
it was written in all honesty and in the belief that what was contained 
iu the Brahno Public Opinion was true and could be relied upon. 

Afr. Justice AWw.— But there could be no necessity in all honesty to 
liken any Judge of this Court to Scruggs and Jeffreys. There is no 
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extenuation in the affidavit, for having made any reference of that sort, and no 
'expression of regret for having done so. 

Mr. Bonnerjee . — I beg your Lordships to remember that the affidavits 
were prepared in a great hurry. They have been drafted and engrossed by 
the attorney himself, and there has been no time to deal with the case 
with that feeling which a matter of this sort certainly deserved ; and £ 
would therefore a>k your Lordships to deal with the whole matter leniently. 
JSaboo Surcndronnth Bannerjee regrets extremely that he was betrayed in- 
to saving anything which no doubt would justly wound the feelings and 
sensibilities of any person, and particularly one of your Lordships, sitting 
as one of the Judges of this Court. 

Mr. Justice Norris. — I desire to remove the apprehension that any action 
has been taken because my feelings were wounded ; action was taken because 
the whole Court was brought into contempt. 

Mr. Bonnerjee . — I do not mean that action was taken because your Lord- 
ship’s feelings were wounded, but because in the opinion of your Lordships 
the Court wns brought into contempt My client is extremely sorry for 
having made that allusion, and has done, under the circumstances, all that 
lies in his power, namely, to place himself unreservedly in your Lordships’ 
hands, and to express his regret and submit his apology for what he had 
done. He holds a very prominent position in Calcutta; he is an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Municipal Commissioner, and is connected with various 
educational institutions in this city. Under these circumstances I leave 
the matter in your Lordships' hands, praying your Lordships to deal us lenient- 
ly as, under the circumstances, your Lordships may think proper. 

The Chief Justice. — We will consider the affidavits and give judgment 
in this matter to-morrow morning at 11 a. m. ; but in the meantime 
Baboo Sureudionath Bannerjee and Ram Coomar Dey must find security for 
their appearance to-morrow in the sum of Its. 5.000 each. 

Mr. Bonnerjee. — In considering these affidavits I trust your Lordships 
will not lose sight of the fact of the great hurry with which the affidavits 
have been prepared, and your Lordships will be pleased to supplement the 
affidavits with what 1 hrve openly and publicly avowed on behalf of my 
clients. 

It will be thus seen that the plea of want of jurisdiction was 
deliberately abaudoned by the defendant, not because there 
was no time to argue it, but because he was unprepared to argue it, 
even if time were allowed. In other words, it was abandoned on 
its merits, and the inference from Mr. Bonnerjee s statement on 
the subject is, that it would have been eliminated from the affidavit, 
but for the hurry with which that document had been prepared 
and filed. 

In delivering judgment, the Chief Justice, on behalf of himself 
and Justices Cunningham, McDonnell and Norris, after reciting 
the facts of the case, went on to say—* 

It seems, therefore, impossible for any one, however strict his religious 
views oil such subjects may be, to say that Mr. Justice Norris did not 
take the utmost pains, in the first place, to ascertain whether the Thakur 
ought to be brought to tbe Court at all, and, in the next place, to provide 
that it should be brought with all due respect and propriety. 

It may be perfectly true that European Judges, and more especially 
Barrister- Judges, are often imperfectly acquainted with the religious views 
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and feelings of the Hindu community ; and the utmost they can do, when 
occasion arises, is to consult those who are best informed upon the subject, 
and to be guided by ilieir advice. 

Hut we 110 w understand from your own affidavit, as well as from your 
Counsel, Mr. Homier ji, that you admit that the learned Judge did every 
thing in his power to ascertain the truth of the matter, aud to avoid giving 
the least offence to the religious feelings of your countrymen. 

Ir, therefore, only remains for us to consider what punishment we ought 
to inflict upon you. 

It is. indeed, a very lamentable thing, and I trust that your own country- 
men will also be of that opinion, to find a gentleman of your position and* 
attainments, who was once a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
and is now an Honorary Magistrate of this city, making use of his influence 
ah a newspaper Editor to vilify and bring into public contempt, without 
uny just ideation whatever, a Judge of the High Court. 

If the offence had been committed by any young, inexperienced man, of 
no education or knowledge of the world, or by a peisou in the position of 
ltaiu Kumar ])ey, who stands beside you, we might ascribe it, in some 
degree at least, to ignorance or want of consideration. But you have had 
great educational advantages Von know, or should know, as well as any 
one, the duties and reapou-iliililies of gentlemen connected with the Press. 
You profess in your affidavit to justify your offeuoe by putting forward as 
the basis of your false charges against. Mr. Justice Norris, a statement in 
the Brah mo Public O pi non, which you say you believed to bo true, and 
upon which you considered yourself at iiberty to enlarge aud comment 
with ex ti erne severity. 

Moreover, whilst yon profess to admit that yonr charges were totally falser 
and unfounded, and made without any sort of enquiry on your part, you 
still maintain that you have made them 11 in perfect good faith, and in the 
interests of the public good.” 

Further more, you have made mention in your affidavit of another article 
extracted from the Brahmo Public Opinion , which is also apparently in- 
tended to reflect upon Mr. Justice Norris, and ttie subject of which has 
nothing to do with the present proceeding. Your Counsel, though invited 
to do s>o, has wholly failed to explain to the satisfaction of the Court, why 
that article was inserted, and you must have kuown perfectly well, that 
th»* affidavits, upon which the rule was issued, were not directed to the 
subject of that article. 

These matters in your affidavit, so far from extenuating your offence, ap- 
pear to the Court to be an aggravation of it. 

The Judges are at a loss to understand how a libel so gross could possibly 
have been inserted iu your paper in good faith, and they fiud great difficulty 
in believing that a gentleman of your education aud a newspaper Editor 
could be so utterly ignorant of the law of libel as to suppose that you* were 
at liberty to publish these attacks upon the conduct aud character of a High 
Court Judge merely because you found them, though in a less virulent 
form, iu another Native newspaper. 

The Court is quite willing to make some allowance for your affidavit 
having been drawn, as your Counsel informed us was the case, in a hurry 
and without consideration. Hut they cannot look upon it, for the reason 
which I have just mentioned, as any extenuation of your offence. 

We feel that it is absolutely necessary to vindicate and maintain the au- 
thority of the Court, aud to guard against a repetition of the giave offence 
which you have committed, by imposing upon you, not a fine, which in your 
case would be a mere uominal penalty, but such substantial punishment as 
may serve as a wholesome warning to yourself and others. 


25 
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■ The Court’s order is that you be imprisoned on the Civil Side of the 
Presidency Jail, for the space of two months. 

The majority of the Court regret that iu determining the award of punish- 
ment my brother Mitter's view should not be iu accordance with theirs. 
We are, of course, fully aware of the precedents to which that learned Judge 
refers, but, in the first place, we think the facts of those cases are very 
different from the present ; and, in the next place, we And ample precedent 
iu Englaud, iu cases of gross libel, where a more severe punishment has becu 
awarded. 

We fail to see why persons charged with contempt of Court for libel in 
a proceeding of this nature should be subjected to a less seveie punish- 
ment, than if the proceeding had been by criminal information, or by the 
more ordinary process at the criminal sessions. 

Had your affidavit disclosed a more honest and candid avowal of your 
guilt, without making mention of those matters which the Court cannot 
find to have been introduced for any useful purpose, or from any proper 
motive, they might have considered it Buflieunt, for the ends of justice, to 
have visited you with a more lenient punishment. 

Mr. Justice Mitter, dissenting from his colleagues as regards 
the punishment to .be inflicted, delivered a separate judgment 
as follows : — 

I concur iu the finding that both Ram Kumar Dcy and Surcndro Nath 
Bauuerji are guilty of contempt of Court. But after giving my best 
consideration to tlie question of t lie punishment that should be inflicted, 
I am unable to agree in the view of the majoiity of the Court. Them 
have been iu this Court two cases of a similar nature since its establish- 
ment. One is reported at page 79 of Hyde’s Reports. The other case 
was not repotted in any authorized report, but is well-known as 'fay lei \ 
case. In both these e.tscs, at the first hearing of them, the persons charg- 
ed with contempt did not admit the guilt. The matter was discussed fully, 
and it was only after the Court bad pronounced its decision that they 
were guilty, that suitable apologies were made. 

I 11 the case, before us, the persons charged with contempt have at once 
admitted their guilty and have expressed their deep regret at having uuwil- 
lingly cast an undeserved slur upon a learned Judge of this Court. 

• In the first-mentioned case, Sir liarues Peacock, C. J., in delivering the 
judgment said: — ‘‘Although the majority of the Judges were of opinion 
that both these geutlemen, ’’ 1 . <?., the persons charged with contempt, had 
acted iu contempt of Court, they did not wish to visit the offence with 
any punishment. “The Court would be content with an apology, nor need 
the apology be an abject one, but simply such as would convey the expres- 
sion >of their sorrow at having committed that which the Court considered 
to be contempt. M In accordance witli this expression of opinion, a suitable 
apology was made, and no punishment was inflicted. 

I 11 the other case, the sentence of the Court was that Mr. Tayler should 
stand committed for one mouth to the Civil Side of the Presidency Jail, 
and that lie should pay a fine of its. ‘500, and that he should be further im- 
prisoned till the tine was paid. 

Then Sir Barnes Peacock, C. J., referring to an apology which had been 
published by Mr. Tayler before the sentence was passed, said : — 

“ If you think fit to add to the apology which you have already publish- 
ed (aud it is for you to decide whether you can conscientiously do so or 
not) the Court is willing to mitigato the sentence. If, after what you 
have heard, you state that upon reflection you find that the charges which 
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yon made against Mr. Justice Dwnrka Nath Mitter were unwarranted 
and wholly without foundation, and that you are sorry for having made 
them, you may do so ; and you may add, if you wish it, either that you 
did not intend to cast any leflection upon any of the other Judges, or 
that the reflection cast was unfounded, and if you publish that apology in 
the Englishman , you may apply on Monday the 3rd of May next, for your 
discharge on payment of the fine.” 

This sentence was passed on Saturday the 24th April 1869, and on the 27th 
April following, Mr. Tayler, having made a suitable apology, was released f 
the remaining term of his imprisonment having been remitted. 

1 have gone into these details, because it seems to me that in determin- 
ing the amount of punishment to be inflicted on Suren tiro Nath Baunerji, 
we should take these cases ns our guide. The complexion of guilt in the 
case of Mr. Tayler is certainly not of a lighter character than that of 
Suivndro Nath llannerji. 

On the question of punishment, therefore, I should have been inclined 
to adopt the course which was adopted in those cubes. 

The hearing of the case was the occasion of an amount of 
excitement among the native community which has probably not 
been equalled in Calcutta since the trial of the notorious Nand 
Kumar, and found expression in acts of overt violence to which 
wc believe no parallel is to be found in the history of our Courts 
in India. 

On the first day a large and noisy crowd assembled in and 
about the High Court, to the serious inconvenience of the Judges 
and Officers of the Court, and, when it became necessary to ex- 
clude them, they assumed an attitude of open and violent defiance 
of the police and the Officers of the Court, not only hooting at 
thorn, but pelting them with bricks and stones. On some of the 
offenders being arrested by the police, the more daring among 
the crowd boldly attacked their custodians and effected a res- 
cue of one of them, followed, however, by the recapture of the 
prisoner concerned, and a yelling and menacing crowd accompanied 
the police all the way to the station. 

On the second day, the authorities, warned by these occurrences, 
adopted extraordinary precautions, and an imposing array of 
police, European and native, prevented any further demonstration. 

The sentence passed on the principal defendant was followed 
by a chorus of execration in which the entire native press, English 
and Vernacular, with one or two exceptions, joined. In spite of 
the defendant’s absolute repudiation of the belief that Mr. Justice 
Norris had acted with any intention of wounding Hindu religious 
feeling ; in spite of his admission, and that of the Bengalee, that 
the statements on which the original article in the Bengalee was 
based, were unfounded, and that, if any wrong had been done, it 
had been done at the instance of one, and with the acquiescence 
of the other, party in the suit, and after the Judge had consulted ex- 
perts, and been assured by them that the proceeding was harmless ; 
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in spite of the fact that the so-called Saligram produced had been 
proved to be no family idol at all, the Court was accused on all 
aides, not only of having aimed an unjustifiable blow at the liberty 
of the Press, but of having recklessly trampled on the religious feel- 
ings of the Hindus, and so destroyed the confidence of the people 
of the country in itself aud the British Government in India. 
At tbe same time the severity of the sentence was appealed to as 
a proof that the Court had been influenced by race antagonism in 
its decision, the comparatively lenient treatment of Mr. Taylor 
in a case of a totally different complexion being brought forward 
in support of this view. 

The fact that the native Judge was in favour of letting the 
defendant off with a fine was appealed to as a proof that, had 
the Court been composed of natives, he would not have been 
sentenced to imprisonment, an argument which in the view of most 
unbiased people will point to a conclusion very different from 
that which the agitators would draw from it. In token of 
their sympathy with the prisoner, a large number of the stu- 
dents of the various Metropolitan Colleges donned bands of 
crape upon their arms, and at more than one place, the coun- 
sel who defended him was burnt in effigy, on the ground that 
he had betrayed his trust, and proved false to his country, by 
refusing to argue the jurisdiction plea. The agitation in 
Calcutta reached its climax in four monster meetings which 
were held simultaneously in different parts of the native town, 
on Friday the 11th ultimo, after being extensively adver- 
tised by hand-bills and placards in which their object was stated 
to be "to protest against outrage to the religious feelings of 
Hindus by the removal of an idol.’ 1 Not less than ten thousand 
people, including Rajputs, Marwarees and Sikhs, as well as 
Bengalees, and a considerable number of Muhammadans are 
said to have joined in this demonstration. At the principal 
meeting, the following Resolutions were carried by acclama- 
tion : — 

I. That this meeting is firmly of opinion that the production of a 
Hindu god in the High Court, even with the consent of the parties, and 
in spite of the opinion of the Brahmin Interpreter in favor of such pro- 
duction, has outraged the religious feelings of the entire Hindu com- 
munity, 

II. That in the opinion of this meeting the attitude which Mr. Justice 
Norris has assumed towards the people of the country, and the offensive 
observations reported to have been publicly made by him regarding them 
on various occasions, are seriously calculated to shake the respect end 
the confidence which the country ought to have in a Judge of the High 
Gi.urt, and this meeting, therefore, is of opinion that stops sohuld be 
taken to draw up a Memorial to Her Majesty the Empress of Iudia on the 
subject. 

III. That this meeting views with alarm the assumption by the High 
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Court of undefined and indefinite powers to ptmifrii persons for alleged 
contempt, committed outside the Court premises, and this meeting is of 
opinion that the assumption of the functions of both Prosecutor, Judge, 
and Jury, beyond the extent laid down in Ihc Code of Criminal Procedure, 
is contrary to all sound principles of jurisprudence, and is calculated seriously 
to nlleet the liberty of the Press and the freedom of speech. 

IV. That this meeting wishes to record its deep sympathy with Bnbu 
Sniirendmiuitli Jhinncrjee in the sentence of imprisonment which has been 
passed on him by a majority of the Judges of the High Court, and to 
express it9 warm sense of appreciation of his labors in the cuuse of the 
political advancement of the country. 

Another meeting was advertised to take place at the Town 
Ilall on the following Wednesday, but, owing to some cause which 
ha- been variously explained, it was subsequently determined to 
hold it in the native part of the town. It accordingly took place 
on that dale. The pioceedings appear to have been conducted in 
an orderly manner, and the following Resolution was passed : — 

That, inasmuch as tlio question of tho summary jurisdiction of the 
IJigli (Joint in eases of contempt committed out of its view was not argued 
or considered in the recent proceedings against Palm Surendro Nath 
Jlanerjee. this meeting lesolves that a committee be formed to take all ne- 
cessary and pioper steps to procure an authoritative decision on the point, 
and to collect and receive subscriptions for the purpose. 

Similar meetings have bc*n held not only at various places in 
Bengal, hut even in the North-West Provinces and the Panjab. They 
appear, however, to have excited little interest outside Lower 
Bengal. A petition is currently reported to have been submitted to 
tho Viceroy praying him to set aside the order of the High Court. 
If such an appeal was made it was ineffectual. An appeal to 
the Privy Council is also said to he contemplated, for the purpose 
of furthering which Babu Lai Moliun Ghose has been deputed to 
England. 

During the last week or two the agitation regarding the case 
has shown a tendency to die out, a result which is, we suspect, in 
a great measure due to the unanimity with which the defendant’s 
conduct has been condemned, and the action of the High Court 
supported by the Press in England. 

The character of the chief agitators, who, as we have already 
remarked, entertain no superstitious reverence for idols, tf they 
can be called Hindus at all, and the transparently factitious nature 
of the grounds of their appeal to their less enlightened fellow- 
country-men, leave no room for doubt that their sole object is to 
stir up a feeling of hostility to the Government* and to Europeans 
in India generally, among a class of the population whom there 
was no hope of moving by a purely political cry of such remote 
practical interest as the Jurisdiction question. 

While the advanced section of the educated middle class have 
been thus endeavouring for political purposes to foment a spurious 
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agitation regarding the action of tlie High Court in the contempt 
case, the leading members of the lauded aristocracy of Bengal 
and Behar have been taking effective steps to make known their 
views regarding the much more practical question of the new Rent 
Law for those Provinces now pending in the Council. Meetings 
attended by all the most influential of the Behar zemindars have 
been held at Bankipore, Cliuppra, Gya, and elsewhere, to protest 
against the contemplated invasion of the rights guaranteed them 
under the famous Permanent Settlement. 

At the meeting held at Bankipore, the following pertinent Reso- 
lutions were passed:— 

That tbe Tenancy Bill, by giving all facilities to ordinary ryots for ac- 
quiring tbe status of settled ryots against tbe will of tbe landlord, and by 
giving occupancy rights to all settled ryots with respect to all rymi lands 
they may -come in possession of, immediately on their coming into such 
possession, will virtually vest the pmperty in estates iu the ryots. That by 
making occupancy rights transferable, and limiting tbe maximum of the 
zemindar’s claim to n-fifth of tbe annual value of the gross produce in 
occupancy tenancies, tbe Bill, if it becomes law, will virtually reduce tbe 
zemindars to mere annuitants, while vesting the substantial interest in 
a new class, who will nominally be known as ryots. That all these changes 
virtually affect the proprietory rights of zemindars, ns guaranteed by the 
Permanent Settlement. That in Bhowli tenures the Bill reduces existing 
rates; that the effect of fixing a lower statutory maximum than the rates 
prevalent will he to bring existing higher rates down to the lower standatd ; 
that the several restriction*: on the ryot's power of contract with the land- 
lord are perfectly inconsistent with the freedom which the Bill proposes to 
give him in liis dealings with the world around. That, as there is nothing 
to prevent either an indigo planter, tliikadar, h avail ar of share estate, or 
even part owner, every body, excepting the sole propriitor ot the entire 
estate, fiotn acquiring the status of a settlnd ryot., restrictions quite un- 
necessary, the combined effect, of the restrictions on the one side and freedom 
on the other will be. it is seriously apprehended, the utter destruction of the 
present body of tenantry and the usurpation of their place by a new class 
whose dealings with the under-ryots, under power of subletting, will be 
worse than that of the much condemned zemindar in relation to the tenants. 
That the provisions respecting the survey ami register of Khuinar land, 
and tho>e relating to improvements and records of rights, will lead to 
unnecessary and costly litigation, the effect of which will be the impoverish- 
ment and ruin of both landlords and tenants. That it is unwise to unsettle 
customary tenures prevalent from time immemorial, and the meeting looks 
with serious apprehension on the proposal for a commutation of Bhowali 
tenures into Nakdi as calculated to affect agriculture. That the Bill pro- 
poses a redistribution of property without, justifiable necessity, and that 
its provisions do not fall within the power reserved to Government by the 
permanent settlement to enact, laws for the protection and welfare of ryots. 
That a sub-committee of the Muli&r&jas of Durbbungah, Jluttwa, Uomuraon, 
Syed Lotfari Khan and llaja Utkin Chunder and Hon’ble Ilurbuns Sahai, 
with power to add to their number, be formed to draw up a memorial 
stating all the objections to the provisions of the Tenancy Bill and submit 
it to the Government of Iudia, to Parliament and to Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. 

June 20th , 1SS3. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

D URING the ten days that have elapsed since the above 
retrospect was written, the political aspect has under- 
gone little or no change. In the matter of the Native Jurisdic- 
tion Bill, the Government of India has given no indication of its 
intentions, though the reports of the local authorities have, it is 
understood, all been received, and the weight of opinion agaiust 
the Bill is said to be overwhelming, many even of the native 
officials consulted concurring in its condemnation. The course 
which the Government may adopt will, in all probability, de- 
pend on the verdict arrived at by the Secretary of State and 
his colleagues, and some time must, in that case, elapse before 
the result can be known. 

lu the meanwhile the hands of the opposition have been 
materially strengthened by the movement* that has been set on 
foot by their supporters in London, where a crowded and en- 
thusiastic meeting was held on the 25th instant at St. James’ Hall. 
The meeting was attended by all classes of Anglo-Indians, 
the official, as well as the non-official element being largely 
and influentially represented, and Resolutions were passed un- 
animously condemning the Bill and appointing a deputation 
to wait ou the Secretary of State and lay before him the views 
of the community. 

An opposition meeting, under the appropriate auspices of 
Mr. Jobu Bright, is announced for Wednesday next. 
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An important debate on the Central Provinces Land Bill 
took place at the meeting of the Legislative Council held at 
Simla on the 20th instant, the most noteworthy feature of 
which was the declaration of Lord Ripon, in opposition to 
his previous utterances and to the principles on which his 
Indian policy has hitherto been based, that it is beyond the 
functions of the Legislature to anticipate the facts of the 
future. 

June 20 th, 1883. 
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A Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language, translated and 
compiled from the Works of the most approved Native or 
Naturalised Authorities. By Mortimer Sloper Howell, H. 
Al.'s Bengal Civil Service, etc. Published under the Authority 
of the Government, N.-W. Provinces. In an Introduction 
and four Parts. The Introduction and Part I. The Noun: 
Allahabad. Printed at the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Government Press, 1SS3. 

** '"T"'HIS Grammar,” says the author * is designed in conformity 
A with the Prophet’s injunction, seek help in arts from their 
masters,’ which, as applied to the study of Arabic grammar, may 
bo interpreted to mean that the learner should have recourse to 
the teaching of the native Grammarians, and eschew the unautho- 
rized conjectures of foreign scholars. This method possesses three 
obvious advantages : — the native teachers are more likely to be 
safe guides than their foreign rivals ; * their works form a better 
introduction to the commentaries and glosses indispensable for 
the study of many works in Arabic literature ; and tlieir system 
of grammar must be adopted as the basis of communication witii 
contemporary scholars of Eastern race.” 

The peculiarity of the author’s design, however, depends less 
on the source of his information than on the form in which it is 
presented to the reader, which is that of a series of dicta of Arabic 
grammarians of repute on the laws of the language, with accom- 
panying illustrative quotations, arranged according to a certain 
order, instead of the usual synthetic process. 

The research implied in Mr. Howell’s work, which is of gteat 
bulk in comparison with ordinary grammars, is immense. His 
plan possesses the advantage of at once placing the student ea 
rapport with the original sources. The responsibility of the 
author being confined entirely to the selection, translation and 
arrangement of the dicta and examples. But it is attended with 


* I readily admit that we neither now, nor ever, can equal them 
in quantity [and, he might have added, quality] of knowledge (Ahl. 
Pref. IX). 
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the disadvantage of imposing on the student the greatest possi* 
ble amount of abour for the attainment of the result in view, 
supposing that, as in the case of most students, that result is 
merely a knowledge of the rules of the grammar and the art of 
applying them in practice. 

For beginners Hr. Howell’s grammar is obviously unsuited, 
and, we presume, is not intended. For the advanced scholar it 
will prove a mine of corroborative evidence and pregnaut illustra- 
tion, besides supplying a great deal of detail which no ordiuary 
grammar can be expected to contain. 

Bulky as the work is, it would have been much more so, but 
for the unusually liberal use of abbreviations. But the fact 
cannot be ignored that this extensive use of abbreviations, while 
diminishing the labour of the printer and the cost and size of the 
work, must tend rather to lengthen than curtail the labour of the 
student in using it. 

In his Preface Mr. Howell gives an interesting account of the 
principal authorities used in the body of the work. 

Part II. of the grammar, which was published some years ago, 
has already been noticed in this Review. 


A Year of Life. The Price of the Bishop, and other Poems. Ey 
Johu Cameron Grant. (Author of “ Songs from the Sunny 
South,” etc.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 18S3. 

T HE plan of the principal Poem in this work is thus described 
by the author 

The stream upon whose banks I stand and write has a two-fold mean- 
ing, symbolizing at once the flood of Time and the river of Life. 
Some strange warm Sun thaws the frozen waters and ourselves into beiug 
and consciousness from the Past. Like the river, we rush away from our 
young years ; like it, we both form and are as frequently formed by, our 
surroundings ; like it, we reach the larger ocean, only to sigh back ever on 
our morning shores. All things seem so full of Fate, so vast, so un- 
changeable, that we are inclined to the belief that Fate is everything, when 
the distant roaring of a Fall grows upon our ear. There is no development 
in Fate,— we are certain of that,— and so it comes that the mind seekB 
something else. 

Id XI. and the few following stanzas various attempts to grasp that “ some- 
thing 99 are briefly glauced at and rejected ; all, as far as I can see, appearing 
empty and puerile when faced with the fearful facts of existence. We are 
torn and tossed about of various beliefs and misbeliefs, till in the Eternal 
nat ure of things we begin to see hope. The 41 Beacon Moment ” shines oat 
upon us and we take heart : the Magnets are two that attract us, Spirit as 
well as Flesh, the Future as well as the Present, and tho 9 at times almost 
compelled to cry, “ Been and will he is all we dare to know, 9 ’ yet somehow 
we are so organized, that we caunot shut out the feeling “ That the thought 
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of us is older than the sea." From XXVIN. I try to picture a Creation, a 
Rising, an Origin— call it what one will— under the cold stony clay-bine 
eyes of the past Saurians and vast Creatures of the early swarming seas, 
keeping, too, before me “ The still-eyed faces of our silent Dead.” Starting 
from the fiery Star-dust, the Cooling Nebulae, the Chaotic Elements hidden 
by the darkness that was upon the face of the Deep, I strive to imagine, 
on the lifting of the misty curtain, the warm still steamy seas, the fitful 
rise of flame from their broad bosom, the bursting forth from their breast 
of the old organic rocks and their Titanic mountam ridges, followed on by 
each successive course of several and independent creation. Throughout is 
seen “ The impress of some mighty Hand,” but the very vastneBB of the 
design, and the necessary Omnipotent universality of the sweep and stretch 
of His Presence thro’ the distant words and spheres, fill with fear ; until 
we are brought to learn also that 11 His are the marvels of the microscope,’’ 
and the full meaning of the truth that size is only a relative term. From 
XLIX. onwards I have put on paper thoughts upon a subject of the 
deepest interest to some minds, and surely of vaBt importance to ns all — 
Life, or Mechanism ! XCI. begins the next division, Boyhood, which, 
perhaps, for most will bo the true beginning of the Poem, seeing that 
many, as I expect, will not care to follow me out thro* the first ninety 
stanzas. CLXXX1I. begins toe next division, Manhood, and CCXXX1Y. 
the last, Old Age. 

It is needless to say that the author’s subject is a grand one and 
full of opportunity for poetical treatment, for it embraces all that 
is grand and all that is poetical. “ A Year of Life, ” in the sense 
of the title, is the sum of conscious being, so far as it lends itself to 
human comprehension. 

For its treatment no finer form than the sonnet could have 
been selected ; for its nobility and beauty are equalled only by 
the difficulty of handling it worthily. In overcoming that diffi- 
culty the author has achieved a rare deg^pe of success. In the 
views which find expression in these charming sonnets, there is 
much from which wo dissent ; but they are full of the spirit of 
true poetry, as well as of exalted sentiment and grace of expres- 
sion. The key-note of the whole is to be found in the two follow- 
ing examples : — 

CCLXXIII. 

‘Mid jars and discords Earth is working out, 

I deem it, to a higher Btate of things 
This weary struggle, Life : tho’ oft her wings 
Would seem to flag, with earnest heart and stout 
Humanity strives up ; tho’ all about 
The blindfold path she wanders, closing olings 
The heavy mist of wrong, a clear note rings, 

Heard from the mountain tops, to aid the doubt 
In those nigh fainting thro’ the strain and stress 
Of the world-warfare ; low of voice, but sure. 

It points to this one end without digress, 

Prophetic of the thing that must endure, 

A nobler manhood of more manliness. 

A nobler womanhood more purely pure.-— 
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LXXVIII. 

’Twere cruel, bitter cruel to be born 
Created with an Instinct of the Home 
The Future holds with!* it, that will come 
For all of us, if it were placed in acorn 
There by our Maker ; so that over-worn 
And letting this life from us, in the tomb 
We should lie down and find an endless doom 
Of nothingness, extinction. O hearts torn 

And racked with doubt, not so, not so He works, 

He asks but fairness in your judgment here, 

From the known to the unknown, what conclusion larks 
In the love displayed in finger, flower, or Sphere ? 

Those clouds that hide it, from the nether murks, 

Let lightnings touch them and they disappear ! 

LXXIX. 

Who made the wing made too the needful air : 

Who made the fish made water where to swim : 

Who made the land and made the shapely limb : 

And made the eye to gaze upon the fair 
And all the beautiful of nature there : 

Who is nil truth in all things made of Him : 

Who, when the evening waxes gray and dim, 

Made the moth's eye to meet the twilight, ere 
The Owl swoops out for his appointed night 
With eyeballs for the darkness framed and cast : 

It cannot be that he who worked aright 

So well and wondrously throughout the Past, 

Who made for each and all an apposite, 

Made without mate this greatest and this last ! 

* LXXX. 

The grand design for good in all we see 
Points to a God and Future, the desire 
For that far Home is placed to lead us higher 
To that Home's Maker, both will granted be 
In the long lights of that Eternity 
That daily broadens on us, drawing nigher 
A 8 every moment sinks the little fire 
Of vital life away before it. We 

Have but to open Nature’s book wherein, 

, First stooping down from his more secret state, 

He with his finger writes, despite the din 
Of questioners round, “ For like, I like create.” 

Then fear not more than heart can dream to win, 

Take hold upon his skirts, stand fast, and wait 1 

That twere cruel * * to be boru • • if • * in the tomb we 
should lie down and find an endless doom of nothingness, 
extinction/' is a sentiment natural to all humanity, but it is impossi- 
ble to bring it to the test of logic without feelings that its ex- 

! >ression involves something very like a bull. To “ find ” an end- 
ess doom of nothingness, extinction, is a contradiction in terms. 
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seeing that to find anything at all implies conscious being. It is 
man’s mental incapacity to realise extinction that lies at the 
bottom, both of his disinclination to believe' in it, and of his faith in 
a future life. He cannot think of extinction without associating 
with it the consciousness of having been and ceased to be. 

There would be no poetry, however, if either the facts of life, 
or the aspirations created by it, were reduced to the test of logic, 
and such a test few of the readers of “A Year of Life” will be 
disposed to apply to the high thoughts of its author. 


Indian Snake Poisons , their Nature and Effects . By A. J. 
Wall, M. D. (Lond.) Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England ; of the Medical Staff, H. M/s 
Indian Army. Loudon : W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. S. W. 1883. 

T HE conditions on which the mortality from snake-bite in 
India depends; the physiological nature of the poisoning 
process ; the differences in the effects of the various poisons ; the 
best method of treatment of snake-bite, arc the* principal points 
discussed in this excellent little book, which is based on a series 
of observations made by the author in India under the auspices 
of the Government. 

The conclusions arrived at, briefly stated, are that cases of 
poisoning commonly occurring in the fields or in remote villages, 
far away from hospital treatment or medical aid, and recovery de- 
pending on immediate action, the mode of treatment, to be of use, 
must be such as can be applied under these conditions. That 
none of the various remedies that have been proposed is of any 
use in treating the constitutional effects of the poison. That where 
a certaiu quantity of the poison has once entered the circulation, 
no known means of averting a fatal result exists. That conse- 
quently the only hope of saving life lies in preventing the absorp- 
tion of the poison, and that the most effectual, and, indeed, the 
only trustworthy way of doing this is by immediate and complete 
isolation, and ultimate excision, of the part affected. 

Dr. Wall gives a very clear and careful account of the nature 
of the wound inflicted by a snake. 

“ When a snake obtains a fair hold of his victim, ” he says 
•‘both fangs — one on each side of the upper jaw — pierce the skin, 
and the poison is injected through each. There are thus, beneath 
the skin, two separate deposits of venom from which absorption 
takes place simultaneously. Death, therefore, as a rule, is quicker 
in cases of the natural bite, than after the artificial injection of 
the poison in one place. In the case of the cobra, if the bite has 
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been inflicted on a fairly plane surface, aa the boll of the thumb, 
or the dorsum of the foot, the distance between the punctures 
will be, as a rule, seventeen millimetres, rarely exceeding twenty 
or going below fifteen millimetres; or, roughly, about seven- 
tenths of an inch, and varying from three-fifths to four-fifths of 
an inch. As the skin is movable, and penetration by both fangs 
may not occur simultaneously, there may be a difference in the 
distance between the two punctures, due to this cause. The 
punctures may or may not be visible to the naked eye. Some- 
times their sito is marked by a few drops of blood or se- 
rum exuding; or there may be a scratch, if the victim has 
withdrawn the part rapidly. Should the snake not have been 
interrupted, on examining the part with a lens, the punctures 
will be seen. They may be either short, straight cuts, gaping 
slightly at the centre, or triangular punctures, the area of the 
triangle being the pit into which the fang has been forced. 
The difference seems to depend on whether the snake has made 
a hasty dart and rapid withdrawal, or whether it was a deli- 
berate and prolonged bite. 

The poison is deposited at a depth below the punctures of 
about three or four millimetres ; it may be more if the fang 
is able to depress the skin at the spot. The poison, also, is not 
deposited in the skin itself, but in the areolar tissue beneath ; and 
this is a point of importance, for, as the skin is freely movable 
over the parts below, especially on the back of the hands 
and feet, the fang may have dragged the skin away from its 
proper position before injecting the poison, so that the poison 
deposit may not be immediately beneath the punctures.” 

To prevent absorption of the poison the only effectual 
means is the application of a thick India rubber cord, which 
“ should be firmly and tightly bound round the extremity above 
the seat of the injury, and should encircle the limb several times. ” 
The cord accommodates itself accurately to the form of the mem- 
ber, and thus cause complete stoppage of the circulation where 
a less elastic material would be useless ; and we quite agree with 
Dr. YfaM that every thana, as well as every dispensary, — indeed, 
he might have said the headman of every village — should be 
supplied with so inexpensive and valuable a means of saving 
human life from an accident of such common occurrence in this 
country as snake-bite. 

The patient being secured by its proper application against 
further absorption of the poison, time is obtained for treatment, 
even though it should involve the necessity of removal to a dis- 
tance. 
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On tlie subject of the proper mode of treatment, the author 
says : — 

Tlie surgeon’s first care should be to ascertain if the patient has been 
really poisoned ; for the most venomous snakes may bite, and yet 9 from 
their poison-apparatus having been exhausted on Borne object previously, 
they may not inject one particle of poison. Symptoms are almost useless 
as an indication, as tho most profound collapse may be caused by the fear 
of impending death, when the reptile causing the- dread has not been in 
the least poisonous ; and the victim not seldom does not see his assailant 
At all. Amputations, ending fatally, have even been peformed on persons 
who have thus apparently had symptoms of snakes-poisoning, though it 
lias been proved afterwards that the Bnake was a harmless one. Moreover, 
when the time for symptoms has come, the time for treatment haB passed. 
It will be seen, therefore, of how great importance it is to ascertain whether 
the person has been poisoned as well as bitten. 

It was pointed out in the chapter on cobra-poisoning that snake-* 
poison produces at ouce inflammation at the spot where it has been in- 
jected. The degree of inflammation may vary greatly,, depending partly 
on tlie species of snake, partly on the amount of poison injected and 
the time it has remained in the tissues, and partly on the position where 
it has been iujected. Of Indian snakes the daboia produces the great- 
est amount of inflammation, and the Bungarus coeruleus or krait, I think, 
the least. Now this inflammation is not at all perceptible on the surface 
of the skin. After applying the band, tlie first thing to be done by 
the surgeon is to make a free incision through the skin at the Bite of 
the bite, and reflect back the skin on each side, so as to get a complete 
view of the underlying tissue. Now, it is clear that if no venom has 
been injected by a poisonous snake, or if the bite has been given by a 
harmless reptile or mammal, no subjacent inflammation can be present. 
A bite by a mongoose or Lycodon can produce nothing but a mechanical 
puncture. But if inflammation is present, it is evident that there must 
be some reason for it, and the only cause that can produce such rapid 
inflammation of the subcutaneous areolar tissue under these circumstances, 
is snake-poison. There are, of course, wide differences in the appear- 
ances to be seen iu the areolar tissue under the skin, in the neighbour- 
hood of the bite. In tlie case of the daboia a deep purple patch will be 
fouud at the spot, whereas the Bungarus coeruleus or krait will only cause 
a pale slight watery exudation, not much iu quautity, and of a faint pink 
hue. The cobra, which is the snake that chiefly concerns us, always leaves 
decided marks of its poison, unless the venom has been thrown directly 
into a vein, when, of course, treatment is useless if sufficient to kill has 
beeu injected. It must be borne in mind that if any change whatever 
is found iu the areolar tissue we must conclude that poison is present, 
and act accordingly ; for we can only find out by leaving the patient 
alone and seeing if death supervene, if sufficient poison to kill has been 
injected; and this, of course, iu an utterly unjustifiable proceeding. 
Every oppoitunity should be taken to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the appearance of areolar tissue, both in health and under the influence 
of the presence of suake-poison, as mistakes may easily be made from igno- 
rance of the appearances presented. 

The next step is to remove the whole of the deposited poison. Many 
proposals have been made from time to time, on this subject. Suction, 
burning, igniting gunpowder on the spot, excision, Ac., &c., have been 
recommended. But practically, all methods must yield to the careful dis- 
section out with a knife of ail the parts likely to contain the poison. It 
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is not of the least use pinching up the skin and excising it, as the skin 
never contains the poison at all, and the areolar tissue holding the poison 
would retract before the knife and be lefb behind. The following is the 
only efficient way : — An incision at least an inch and a half long should 
be made through the site of the bite ; the skin should then be excised on 
each side for three-quarters of an inch. This will freely expose the parts 
below. ' The skin should be reflected back in every direction by the scalpel, 
and with a forceps the whole of the areolar tissue uuderueath should be 
thoroughly and completely dissected out, going freely up the iiuib in the 
direction of the returning blood-current On the ball of the thumb, not 
only the areolar tissue, but the deep fascia and some of the muscle beneath 
should be removed, as the fang is capable of sinking in especially deeply here. 
On the fingers and toes all the tissues should be cut away at the site of 
the bite till the bone is reached, and. if necessary, on the back of the hand 
or foot, tendon and every structure may be cleared right down to the 
bone. Every part that may contain the poison must be removed. Life is not 
to be saved by a haphazard cutting away of anything that comes first, 
but by an intelligent and careful dissecting away of the parts holding the 
poison, bearing in mind the anatomical peculiarities of each region. 
On the surface of the limbs it will be enough, as a rule, to remove freely 
the subcutaneous tissue, especially if this be thick. The skiu should 111 
all cases be removed over an aiea of an inch and a half square. It need 
scarcely be remarked that amputation is totally unnecessary, as excision 
answers every purpose ; but if it is fouud requisite to remove all the soft 
parts from oue of the le&s prominent fingers or toes, it luav be perhaps 
to the patient's advantage to remove that finger or toe completely. Careful 
but free excision, guided by the appearauco of the parts, is all that is 
necessary ; but it should be remembered that any shortcoming in carry- 
ing out the excision may result in the death of the patient. It would 
be cruel leuieucy to leave any tissue, however iuipoitaut, that served as a re- 
ceptacle for the poison. After the whole of the suspected parts have been 
throughly dissected out, the India-rubber baud may be removed, but not 
till then, the part having first been freely washed with a solution of caustic 
potash or potassic permanganate. 

On the subject of prevention he says : — 

Closely connected with the subject of treatment is the nature of the 
means that can be employed to prevent loss of life in Iudia from snake- 
poisoning. Foremost stands the possibility of destroying the noxious 
reptiles themselves, and the use of rewards in aiding tins process ; and as 
different opinions are held on this subject, it may be advisable to review 
the arguments that may be employed. Against the system of granting 
rewards it may be urged— ( 1 ) That the number of poisonous snakes in tlie 
couutry is so euormous that it is practically impossible to lessen them if 
the whole revenue of India be used for the purpose. ( 2 .) That the snakes 
chiefly inhabit the jungles, where it is very difficult to attack them, and 
that it is only when natives go into out-of-the way places that they incur 
the risk of being bitten. (a.) That the practice of giving rewards for 
capturing snakes, instead of diminishing the number of snakes would tend 
to increase them, aB men would take to breeding snakes for the rewards 
instead of catching them. 

The number of snakes in India must, in truth, be enormous, but we 
have no grounds for forming the slightest idea as to what their number 
may be, and therefore there is no evidence, one way or the other, whether 
they can be exterminated or not. Large sums have been disbursed iu 
certain districts with little effect, but iu other cases a distinct diminution 
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in mortality has occurred. But it should be stated that often large amounts 
have been disbursed without any safeguard as to whether the reward 
was given for poisonous snakes only. I have known rewards in large 
numbers paid in a district for the harmless Lycodon, and I am by no 
means sure that the disbursing official was, in the end, convinced that the 
object of his persecution was harmless. Still, in another district, where a 
perfectly competent officer supervised the distribution, the snakes were 
brought iu iu uudimiushed numbers while the reward was given. It is, 
of course, likely that they were brought in from greater distances, as no 
reward was given iu the surrounding districts. On this. subject, therefore, 
there is not sufficient evidence. But universal experience shows us that 
when man has earnestly striven to extirpate a noxious animal he has 
always succeeded. Deaths from Bnake-bite used to be common iu Europe, 
they are almost unknown at present ; and the same thing may be said of 
North America. Wolves are now exceedingly rate in Southern and Eastern 
Europe, where they used to constitute a public danger. It is only amidst a 
passive population that pests of this kind are tolerated. 

That snakes are most frequently found iu jungles and similar places is 
of course accurate, but that natives are bitten there is certainly not true. 
The most striking feature in the statistics of death from snake-bite is 
the exceeding frequency with which women are bitten. Thus, in Bengal, 
iu the last year for which i have the detailed statistics, 2,155 women were 
killed, for 2,040 men, and no less than sixteen per cent, of the deaths 
were of children under ten years of age. In other words, the home- 
slaving portion of the population suffered as heavily as those going abroad. 
But nearly twice as many persons were bitten during the night as during 
the day, showing still more clearly that the calamity takes place, not m 
the jungle, but actually in the home. The mortality from snake-bite in 
India does not depend upon the snakes in the jungle, but the presence of 
those reptiles amongst the very people, who take not even the most ordinary 
precautions against being bitten. It is the indifference of tho people to 
the presence of these enemies in their very midst that produces the fear- 
ful loss of life iu India. The toieration accorded «to snakes i3 simply iu- 
cie iible. A native, to my knowledge, has allowed a poisonous reptile to 
e-cape that had fatally bitten a member of his family. The attitude of 
the Indian peasant towards poisonous snakes may be described as that of pas- 
sive toleration to avoid their active enmity. Sometimes, indeed, it even goes 
further than this, and snakes are offered food to propitiate them. On this 
ground alone it would seem wise to follow up a policy that would tend 
to iouhC iu the native miud an idea of resistance and hostility. 

But may not the reward stimulate the inhabitants to breed snakes, and 
not to catch them ? Means, as far as possible, have been taken to obtain 
information on this subject. I have bred cobras, and have found it a woik 
of gieat difficulty. If the eggs become too dry, development is suspended ; 
if they are made too moist, it is stopped altogether. They requiie, there- 
fore, great attention. When tho young cobra is hatched it is very small, 
very irritable, and exceedingly dangerous. A full-grown cobra can be 
handled with perfect safety, but a young one, teu or eleven inches long, 
is so active, and its body is so small, that it can be scarcely touched with 
impunity. I have teen hundreds of cobras brought iu for rewards, but 
yearlings have been very few amongst them. The reason is that when the 
snake’s hole is dug out, the cobra with the loug body can be readily seized ; 
but the young one, which cau turn round iu the smallest space with 
tho greatest ease, is generally allowed to escape. The fact that yearlings 
are seldom brought in for the reward is conclusive evidence that it docs 
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not answer to breed them, for no one would seriously urge that the breeder 
would keep them for a long time before producing them. 

Taken altogether, then, it would seem wise to adopt a moderate system 
of rewards ; but attention, of course, should be paid to every detail that 
can add efficiency to the scheme, and lessen its cost. In no case should 
a reward be given except for a poisonous snake, and the officer in chargo 
of the distribution should, in all cases, be thoroughly competent to identify 
all common snakes, both poisonous and noil-poisonous ; a knowledge tbut 
can be acquired with ease in a few days, or even hours, if opportunities 
of inspecting the snakes themselves be afforded. It is doubtful, also, 
whether rewards should be given for all poisonous snakes. The Trimcremri> 
for instance, are not very dangerous to life, and perhaps no advantage 
would be gained by including them. The suakes in the front rank of 
those offending, probably in the order of their danger, are the Cobra, the 
Bun gar us cceruleus, the Echis carinata, the Daboia russellii, the Bnngnru* 
fasciatus, and the Ophiophagus elaps. and rewards should only be given 
for these. The above arrangement is, of course, one of probability only, 
as statistics throw little or no light on the matter. 

Great attention should be paid to the conservancy of small towns and 
villages. In large towns public opinion is already awake to the injury 
inflicted by jungle being allowed to grow up around dwellings ; but in 
villages, nuturally, but little attention is given to a detail of this kind. 
A few holes stopped, and a few buBhes cut down in every village, would 
diminish immensely the hidingplaces of these peBts, and exactly at the 
spots where they do most harm. 

That municipalities have in many cases undertaken to give rewards for 
the destruction of snakeB is a sign of great hopefulness. 

The most stringent system that has yet been devised to exterminate' 
pests is undoubtedly that of requiring the inhabitants of an infested 
district either to present a certain number of the proscribed animals each 
year or to pay a sum instead, the amount thus obtained being devoted to 
the purposes of extermination. It is difficult to see how any animal, how- 
ever prolific, could withstand a persecution of this kind. lint, of 
course, a scheme like this presupposes that the inhabitants should clearly 
see that it is their real advantage thut is being consulted, and that they 
have uo reluctance to destroy their foes. 

Another consideration to be regarded is, whether there is any special 
season in which snakes can be destroyed with advantage. Id the cold 
weather the reptiles are torpid, and do little or no injury ; but from March 
to September the loss of human life steadily increases. The rainy season, 
commencing at the end of June, driving them from their holes, naturally 
increases the mortality greatly. It might, therefore, be assumed that the 
rainy season is the period when they should be chiefly attacked. But if we 
study the natural history of the cobra, we shall find that the female usually 
lays her eggs in July. The great aim, therefore, should be to destroy as 
many of the reptiles as possible before the eggs are laid, remembering 
that every female captured then is equal to very many later on, and that 
vipers, which, of course, bring forth their young alive, are even much more 
prolific. The months, therefore, of May and June and part of July are 
those in which the destruction of snakeA is likely to be attended with the 
greatest results. This would, in fact, be inverting the policy of a “ close 
season . 11 which has been found so successful all over the world in favouring 
the production of game, 

A large portion of Dr. Wall's book is occupied with accounts 
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of experiments on the physiological effects of the poisons of 
various Indian snakes. These appear to have been most carefully 
conducted and are recorded with great clearness and precision, and 
accompanied in several instances by tracings of the respira- 
tory movements under the influence of the poison. 


Vernacular Literature. 

Nisitha Chintd. Boole 1. Translated by Nitnii Charan Gango- 
p&dliydya. Printed by Bama Charan Majumdar at the Barat 
Press, 12, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 1882. 

Y OUH G’S Night Thoughts is one of those poems which are not 
much read in these days. The reason why they arc not read 
is, that they are not so much poems as essays of a moral or didac- 
tic nature. Passages of true poetic excellence they undoubtedly 
contain ; hut they consist principally of moral, philosophical and 
religious reflections, like the following : — 

'A* l ^3, 

vi*Rt Jit 

« 

NC«fI E5t^iniC 9 t ^«1T 

cm ‘st'et?, 

C*I^ Nts 'SJtfE ftl I 

For this reason, works like the Night m Thought& have never 
been able to take a high rank among English poems. We must 
therefore say that if Babu Nimai Charan s object in translating 
Young’s work is to give such of his countrymen as do not know 
English, an idea of what English poetry is like, he has made an 
unhappy selection. But it must be freely admitted at the same 
time that works like the Night Thoughts, though they do not 
possess high poetic merits, are exceedingly useful and respectable 
compositions on account of their matter, their manner, and 
thfeir spirit. For their orthodoxy, their perfect geniality* and 
their benevolent spirit, they deserve careful study; and it is 
found, as a matter of fact, that, when they are read in the sober, 
earnest and genial spirit in which they arc written, they prove 
exceedingly wholesome and delightful reading. Babu Nimai 
Charan has therefore done well in selecting for translation into the 
language of his country an eminently useful and respectable 
English work. Wc wish, however, that he bad translated it into 
Bengali prose and not into verse. Translation is, under all cir- 
cumstances, a very difficult work, and except in the hand of a 
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first-rate expert, fails of its pnrpose. It becomes, however, still 
more defective when .verse Instead of proso is adopted as its 
medium. Take the following extract from the work under notice, 
and say whether Bengalis, who know not English and are utterly 
unacquainted with English modes of thought aud English forms 
of expressing thought and feeling, would be able to make any- 
thing out of it 

Tt* *1*1 «WTtS, 

fast «if« 

wife I 

Tteta wfa 1 

<ot* + c*® *mc*i *r**f sr? »irw ’rty, 

>£1111 I 

It would have been better, therefore, if Babu Nimai Charan 
bad presented bis translation in Bengali prose ; an<l as he has not vet. 
proceeded beyond the first book, wc sincerely hope that lie will 
yet alter his plan, and substitute prose for verse. A metrical 
translation of the kind lie has begun will be a peifectly unintel- 
ligible, and therefore useless thing, will gain no readers, aud may 
have to be, therefore, abandoned before it is finished. We warm- 
ly approve of Babu Nimai Charan ’s undertaking. We only wish 
that he may execute it,in a manner calculated to ensure its success. 

Himalaya. Printed by Sarachcbandra Deb at 37, Mechualmzar 
Street, and published by Ivedareswar Saoyal at Shikdiirpara, 
Calcutta, 1803, Sakabda. 

T HE following remarks were made on current Bengali poetry 
in the Bengal Administration Report for 1879-80 : — 

“The characteristics of Bengali poetry of the present day 
are vfant of depth and excess of ornamentation. It is essentially 
false and artificial in style, and concerns itself chiefly with two 

things, love and the political condition of India. No attempt 

is made to draw inspiration from nature or the incidents of human 
life, apart from sexual passion. A certain amount of success in 
the adaptation of European models has been shown by some writers, 
but there is at present in Bengali no first-class Indian poet. * 

The author of the poems before us expresses bis concurrence 
in these remarks and says, that his object and endeavour in this 
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work havo been to forsake the beaten path of Bengali poetry and 
draw his inspiration from nature. We are sorry to say, however, 
that his endeavour has not been very successful. Some of his 
subjects are no doubt taken from nature, such as a mountain, 
a mountain-spring, &c. But even in dealing with such subjects, 
ho has displayed the characteristics which are condemned in the 
leport of the Government of Bengal. Addressing the Himalayas 
our poet says : — 

ffRl fasrfsr, 

w*r testa ifam ^ 

^ f* ^e. ! 

4 sr^ 'sa i 

^tsre-TOtsi caTat 
fa»i at’s ?*tt *fVfl W* i 
'S m atfa aafare srtfa, 

fo’i c*a ! *rua *ta«l 

r*Rtfi)f*[ 5jT5fta aF*»R I 

This is certainly false and verbose and artificial, and is full of 
that empty and untrue spirit of patriotism which finds expression 
in the sort of Bengali poetry which is commented upon in the 
report of the Bengal Government. All the poems in this collec- 
tion, however, arc not bad. Some of them are really very good, 
such as the pieces entitled Lepchdlalana and Father Bdlak. 
There is much pathos in those two pieces. The remaining pieces 
arc characterised by verbosity, conceit, and a fervor of sentiment 
which appears, fiom the vehemence and wordiness of the mauuer 
of its expression, to be the very opposite of genuine. The author's 
versification is good. 

Bichitra Paush-pdrban. By Nehdl Chand. Published by 
Jogendra Nath Bandyopadbydya, Calcutta. 

T HIS is a very curious poem. It does not belong to the class 
of poems which now predominates in Bengali literature. It 
is not a lyric poem, as most Bengali poems now are. It is a hu- 
mourous poem describing the great cake festival of the Hindus 
of Bengal in the end of the month of Paush. Competent scholars, 
like Professor Wilson, consider that festival to have had an astro- 
nomical origin; but it appears from the practices which are 
observed for its celebration that, whatever it may have originally 
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been, it is now performed decidedly as an agricultural festival 
would be. The time for- its performance is the conclusion of the 
great rice harvest in Bengal ; and the religious element con- 
tained in it consists of the worship of the Hindu goddess of 
Fortune, represented by a few measures of paddy, the worship 
of the rice-threshing machine and a somewhat public worship 
performed on the field from which the last harvest of rice 
has been just removed. This is not, however, the place to discuss the 
nature and origin of the cake festival, and we must therefore pass on 
to the immediate subject of this notice. The cake festival is 
described at great length in Pausli Parian , a whole caoto being 
devoted to each important incident and ceremony comprised in 
it. The description is throughout vivid and forcible, and is 
particularly interesting in those portions which contain mantras 
and incantations. The author seems to be a disciple of tbe 
well-known author of Bharat Uddlidr, aud his mastery over 
words and Bengali blank verse is really admirable. The ease and 
skill with which he manipulates colloquial words, as well as words 
of Sanskrit origin, and the fluency of his verses, deserve great 
praise. As a humourous and even satirical writer, we cannot help 
regarding him as a valuable accession to the ranks of Bengali 
literature. He Las, however, some very serious faults. His 
humour is often of a very strained and conceited kind, which 
seems to us to be the result of his habit of spinning out his 
descriptions. The artistic effect of such strainings is always bad ; 
and we accordingly find that in many places, our author is per- 
fectly unintelligible syid remarkably odd. His humour is often 
also very coarse. Take the following extract : — 

f, sttp entire 

' eimfsfa ; *fa tftfea *rrf%tsf i 
TO TO TO?* TO TO *tf%, 

TO TO To TO,— 

(flW, *tf5TO TO ! )— t<5^5S, 

to, jjtft ** 

pi front* ! *1$ c? crofa, 

'©fTOPl ! 

This is not humour, but filth, which the author had no need to 
introduce into his description, and which, considering the nature of 
several other passages in his poem, he appears to have introduced 
in consequence of a very mistaken notion of what true humour 
is. That mistake has also affected the very plan of tbe work 
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as a whole. The Bengali cake festival is a national festival in 
the strictest sense of the word, and in its social aspects it is in 
the highest degree interesting. A festival of this kind, possess- 
ing so much humanising influence on society, is exactly a subject 
for humourous description, but not one to be treated as our author 
has treated it, in a spirit of banter and ridicule. That this is a 
correct characterisation of the poem will be clear to all who take 
note of the fact, that the author's style of composition is one of 
vicious imitation and irreverent caricature. Nehal Chand has 
imitated Ramdas’s style of ridicule in Bharat Uddhdr and 
caricatured the solemn style of Michael Madhfisudau Datta. In 
spite, however, of all these faults, Paush Parian is a work of 
great merit, and constitutes a really agreeable variety in Bengali 
poetry, a 


llaj Jibani. By Gopal Chandra Mukhopadhydya. Printed by 
Mam Chandra Das at the Eden Press, 34, Kilmaui MitiV s Street, 
Calcutta, 1289, B. S. 

B ABU GOPAL CHANDRA MUKHERJI is a very industrious 
man. It is not very long ago that he published a big book in 
Bengali, giviug an account of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. 
As a Bengali book, the work under notice is also a big one, for it 
consists of 204 closely printed pages. It contains a memoir of 
the late Prince Consort, based on Mr. Martin’s English work. 
The late Prince Consort was certainly a very good man ; but we 
doubt whether even his English biography has been read by 
many Bengalis. It would be therefore lolly to expect that a 
Bengali memoir of the Prince will be of use to any native of this 
country, or that it will ever acquire a position in Bengali 
literature. It would be well if Babu Gopal Chandra Mukherji 
would therefore devote his time and industry to the composition 
of works which may be of use to his countrymen. Both his 
Victoria Rajsuya and his Raj-Jibani are so much labor lost. Aa 
a proof, however, of Native loyalty to the British Crown they are 
really acceptable. 


Ayurbardhan , Part I. By Dr. Annadd Cliaran Khastgir, 
Printed and published by B. L. Chakrabarti at the New School 
Book Press, 8, Dixon’s Lane, Calcutta, 1882. 

T HE following extract from the preface will explain the nature 
and scope of this work : — 

* This work, in two parts, embraces all subjects which affect 
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human longevity in the plains of India. Facts adduced therein 
are in keeping with the latest discoveries in the science of the 
Laws of Health! modified by circumstances of the climate, dis- 
eases^ and mode of living, peculiar to this country, such as one 
born and bred among them, with the additional advantages of 
a liberal English and scientific education, and medical and 
surgical practice extending over 28 years, is able to collect, and 
reproduce for the benefit of the community in Bengal. 

Subjects treated therein are : (1) food (aerial, liquid and solid) 
suited to the people, place aud climate; (2) exercise (physical 
and mental), repose aud recreation ; (3) occupation suited to place, 
and constitutional peculiarity ; (4>) dress in its triple aspect, 
i. C; preservation of bodily warmth, enhancement of personal beau- 
ty, and concealment of nudity ; (5) cleanliness of body, dresy, 
of the air breathed, and of the hou&c dwelt in, &c. ; ((>) sexual 
intercourse, and its excesses indirectly curtailing life ; (7) pre- 
vention and domestic treatment of wide-spreading diseases (cli- 
matic or non-contagious, as well as contagious) ; (8) domestic 
management of accidents ; (9) easy management of some rapidly 
supervening diseases by simple drugs, aud (10), lastly, means of 
preserving health at different, epochs of life to the full extuut of 
human longevity allotted by our Creator. " 

This is a very long and important programme, and, considering 
Dr. Khastgirs experience and standing in his profession, wc may 
be sure that he has worked it out with great ability. \\c are 
afraid, however, that there are many inaccuracies in his work. 
He opens his very first chapter with an inaccurate statement, 
which is, that people consider food to be more necessary than 
air for the maintenance of life. Everybody, not excepting 
the rudest peasant, knows that men can live for days without 
food, but cannot live without air even for a few minutes. In 
almost the next page the Doctor makes many Bengali rooks 
die of consumption in this country in oidcr to illustrate his 
theory of the generation of disease by injurious respiration. 
Our own experience is, that Bengali cooks, whether male or female, 
seldom die of consumption or are attacked with that disease. And 
we might go still further and say that the class of Bengali fema’cs 
who engage themselves as cooks for hire in Hindu families in 
Calcutta are found to be remarkably healthy, certainly not less 
strong or healthy than those Hindu ladies for whom they cook ami 
iuhale the smoko of the kitchen. Altogether, Ayitrbardhan is a 
work of great value and interest ; but we cannot say that it has- 
been composed carefully or with a strict regard to accuracy. 
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Bibidhn Prnhandha. Part 1. By Rijnirayan Basu. Printed by 
Adbar Nath Chattopddhyaya at the Kar Press, 107. Cornwallis 
Street, and Published by Siuha and Bauerji Friends, at the 
Oriental Publishing Establishment, Calcutta, 1289, B. S. 

B ABU RAJNARAYAN BASU, one of the leading members of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj, is known to the readers of this Review 
as a veteran Bengali writer, lie has served his country eminently by 
his devotion to its growing literature. He is not a frivolous writer. 
He docs not court the muse of poetry. He hates obscene writing. 
In the field of Bengali literature he occupies an elevated platform. 
He writes on religion, on the social institutions of his country, on 
the literature of his country, on the history of his Aryan ancestors, 
on suljects possessing interest for his country, and for men iu 
general. He is not indeed an original writer. But he is a very 
genial writer. He is a man of much information, and he has acquricd 
by his years, experience and knowledge an authority on such 
sulijects as the history of modern Bengali literature and English 
Education in Bengal. lie is a sober thinker, and a tone of patriot- 
ism pervades his writings. Though a Brahmo, he is not a radical, 
but a moderate liberal in his tieatmcut of social questions, lie is 
altogether a very respectable writer ; and his papers, collected in 
the volume before us, ought to comuiaud the respect and attention 
of his countrymen, 
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Art. I.— OLD LAMPS FOR NEW ONES. 

R. 1 LB E RTS proposed Amendment of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code has led to the discovery of not a few 
anomalies in our Indian body politic, and also to a certain amount 
of plain speaking about them which has been acceptable to such 
of us as arc uot inclined to think conventionality an embodiment 
ai.d essence of all the virtues. 

Even the debate in the usually starched and staid Viceregal 
Council on the introduction of this ill-judged measure was a 
real one. 

Incidentally, upon one of the anomalies, one of the dark 
corners of the house we Anglo-Indians have to live in, some 
unaccustomed light has been thrown by this debate, and the 
criticisms it has called forth. We refer to the habit of peijury 
which, in tliis country, vitiates, and so often renders of no effect 
all our learnedly devised legal machinery for the administration 
of justice, the protection of the w r enk, and the punishment of evil- 
doers. Everybody in India (with the exception of the Viceroy, 
perhaps) knows of its existence. Every Englishman in India is 
ready to deplore and to denounce it — in the abstract. But just 
because everybody knows, and is more or less concerned about, it 
from a moral point of view, it is assumed that it is nobody’s business 
to try and do away with the iniquity— not even the business of 
the missionaries, who are, as a rule, socommcndably ready to con- 
cern themselves with iniquities, and never seem to tire of anathe- 
iuising the opium trade, or the excise laws, or the toleration by 
Government of religious opinions not based on Christianity. It 
is, in short, an anomaly that has been allowed to arrogate to itself 
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privileges and exemptions that are in direct opposition to the 
existing criminal law, *that must always, we may venture to say, 
be opposed to any possible criminal law even of Mr. Ilbert’s draft- 
ing, an auomaly really dangerous to the commonwealth, and mis- 
chievous exceedingly in scope and practice. Incidentally, as we 
have said, the debate in the Viceregal Council brought prominently 
to notice the existence and the power for mischief of this anomaly, 
and showed it to be worthy of more attention than has been 
hitherto bestowed upon it by the public, and surely entitled to 
some consideration at the hands of a Government with prouounced 
hankeriugs after ideal justice and righteousness. 

Sir Steuart Bay ley, a man who, by dint of some power of sym- 
pathy and an official experience extending over many years, has 
become well acquainted with the circumstances and habits of the 
people of Bengal aud Behar, referred to 11 the real danger " Europe- 
ans living iu the mofussil are exposed to, because of false cases 
trumped up against them. Mr. Thomas, another official of long 
standing in the Civil Service, a man who, being a diligent sports- 
man as well as a painstaking Judge, has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of getting at real conditions of life iu the Madras Presidency, 
gave it as liis opinion that “ false complaints are every-day 
circumstances of mofussil life.*' Mr. Robert Miller, a Calcutta 
nioichant, with a large knowledge of business in India, and many 
friends amongst natives with whom lie has been associated in 
business-matters, said, with reference to the contention that the 
Ilbert Bill is ouly a trifle : — “ It is not a trifle, for one o£ the most 
common ciimes, I will not say one of the ingrained customs, of 
this country is the fabrication of false evidence in the courts of 
Law.” And, again, further on in his speech : “ False evidence 
is cheap/' Mr. Evans referred to notable instances of perjury 
coming within bis own cognizance as a practising Barrister iu 
India, and also to the well known Meares and Stevens cases. 
Here is an extract from his speech as reported in the newspapers ■ 

“In this country criminal trials almost entirely depeud upon oral 
evidence iu nine cases out of ten, aud, depending upon oral evi- 
dence, we have to consider what are the conditions of oral evidence 
in India. I will not read passages, for 1 do not wish to give 
unnecessary offence. I will not read those passages to the Council 
which are to be found iu every digest of Privy Council cases as to 
the lamentable state of tilings in regard to oral evidence in the mofus* 
sil in India. We all know it ; we all regret it.” 

In the Viceroy’s Council, indeed, even amongst the supporters of 
the Ilbert Bill, there was no attempt made to repudiate the charge 
of wholesale, persistent perjury, brought against the natives of India. 
▲11 their arguments were based on a ground either of sentimentality, 
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or supposed convenience. Even Dr. Hunter fought shy of what wo 
may perhaps be allowed to call the perjury side of the argument* 
although the worthy Doctor, in a book entitled “Our Indian Mus- 
sulmans 99 which was published not many years ago, wrote thus:— 
u The Bengalee, whether rich or poor, wreaks his malice on a 
rival, and seeks his revenge against an enemy not by inconsiderate 
violence, but by due course of law. He uses the courts for the same 
purpose for which an Englishman employs a horse-whip, or a 
Californian his bowie knife. A criminal prosecution is the correct 
form for inflicting personal chastisement, and a general suspen- 
sion in India of what corresponds to the llabcas Corpus Act 
would place every man at the mercy of his enemies. The Police 
returns in Iudia disclose an overwhelming proportion of false 
complaints to true ones, and the Bengali has reduced the rather 
perilous business of making out a primd facie case to an exact 
science. A formal interference with the light of Habeas Corpus 
would give the signal for a paroxysm of perjury. The innocent 
would live in constant fear of being thrown into prison, and kept 
there on false charges of treason, the revengeful and malicious, 
would enjoy a perpetual triumph/’ 

By the way, there used to be a story current in Anglo-Indian 
society some foity years ago of a gentleman, a rabbit fancier, who one 
day asked the man in charge of his rabbits, what had become of a 
handsome black buck for which he felt a particular regard. 
The man pointed to a wretched looking white doe in the hutch 
usually occupied by the black buck and swore by all the Gods 
and Ganges waters that the sun's effulgence had tianslated his 
master’s favouiite from black to white, and , effected a change of 
sex into the bargain. The full glare and glory of a viceregal 
Stin seems to have had a similar effect upon Mr. Quinton, and 
converted what was black with him at Allahabad into white in 
Calcutta. But this is a digression. 

Lord Macaulay, although the period of his stay in India was 
comparatively short, yet felt himself obliged to use very strong 
language about the prevalence and superfluity of perjury in India— 
in Bengal especially. From time to time other men, some of 
whom have lived in India in an oflicial capacity, some as interlopers, 
men anxious to promote good-will .and good-feeling between natives 
and Europeans, have lamented this unfortunate national habit, 
and tho quiet acquiescence of the educated classes in it. 
We need not repeat what they liavo said. It would be work 
of supererogation, the more’s the pity. It is a sad, stern, fact 
that perjury is rampant in India. As Mr. Evans said in his 
speech in the Viceregal Council Chamber, “ we all know it. ,f 
Some of us, whose lot in life it has been to dwell in the mofussil, 
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amongst the people, speaking their language and hearing always 
about their joys and troubles, know, too, know, only too well, what 
a curse, what a fruitful mother of wrongs, oppressions and disgra- 
ces to humanity, the prevalence of perjury in India is. Never- 
theless, all of us, in greater or less degree aid and abet the 
iniquity, for we do nothing, and try to do nothing, to stamp it out 
from our midst. Magistrates and Judges shrug their shoulders 
when they are asked why they do not try ; make a mountain of 
thelegal difficulties in the way of convictions for perjury ; say, 
probably in so many words, that if they allowed a criminal prose- 
cution to follow all cases of manifest perjury coming under their 
official ken, the courts would be swamped witb trials for peijury, 
that there would ensue a most inconvenient, impossible to be seri- 
ously thought of, deadlock in the administration of justice — chaos 
come again ; and, in short, they aver that they are helpless in the 
matter. Non-officials shrug their shoulders, too, and conteufc 
themselves with doing what they can to safeguard them- 
selves, deeming it mere waste of energy to kick against official 
piicks in India, knowing probably of their interloper expcricuca 
that it is usually often dangerous to kick. 

In the early days of British rule in India, different opinions 
prevailed. There was not this slothful tendency to collusion and 
the coudouation of crime. Perjury was held to bo an offence 
against the law, a ciime dangerous to society, and, therefore, to be 
prevented and punished. In Mr. Seton Karrs Selections from 
old Calcutta Gazettes, we find Sir William Jones in his charge to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta in 1787, referring to the untrusiwortlii- 
ness of the evidence given by natives of the lower orders, and 
urging upon all and sundry concerned that perjury ought to be 
most severely punished, “as an example to others. " lie also 
commented on the prevalence of the crime, as evidenced in the 
frequency of committals for perjury hv Subordinate Courts, and 
be urged all Magistrates and Judges to exert themselves actively 
in the repression and punishment of a wickedness so foul, aud fraught 
with such perils to the cause of haw and good order. Again, the 
next year, in his charge to the Grand Jury at the lialf-ycaily ses- 
sions) at which four persons stood committed for perjury, or subor- 
nation of perjury, he said, that “ if the laws were to be thus openly 
disregarded all hope of administering justice must be abandoned, 
and the public must abandon nil hope of security to their persons 
and property: to this there can be uo other check, but just and 
exemplary punishment. ” 

Sir William Jones, indeed, was so convinced of the evil effect 
and the danger attending a proneness to perjury in a people, that 
he was willing even to strain the law with a view to stamping out 
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the mischief. At least he hunted up an old, obsolete statute of 
Queen Elizabeth's which enacts as a punishment proper for a 
perjurer the infliction upon him of an indelible mark, “to the 
utter loss of his credit and reputation/’ It is therefore my wish 
said the learned Judge, after citing this bit of rusty law “ It 
is therefore my wish that the indictments should be grounded on 
this statute, for though the proof should fall short of conviction 
within the terms of it, the puuishment by the common law mav 
still he awarded. ,f 1 

Nor was perjury regarded as a venial oftence on the other side 
of India, in the early days of English rule. Here is an extract 
from a later volume of Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections under date 
the IGth December 1802: — “ Ram soon der Sircar, for perjury be- 
fore the Court of Commissioners for the recovery of smal f debts, to 
be transported for seveu years. " Again, here is a clipping taken 
from the Bombay Courier of the 27th April 1805 

“ Proceedings of the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

“The Jury in the case of Jacob Petruse, Armenian, having 
returned a verdict, finding the prisoner guilty of wilful aud corrupt 
perjury * * * 

“ The lion’hle the Recorder, in his judgment said, that the crime 
of wilful and corrupt perjury had l>ccii made out in the clearest 
and most convincing manner, ami the Court was hound to pro- 
nounce an exemplary sentence on the prisoner. That sentence 
was, that he stand in the pillory four times within the ensuing 
wcvk, and one hour each time, and be transported to Pulo Penan cr 
f.>r seven years ; that he he; put into the pillory once before the 
Armenian Church, during the time of divine sen ice, once in the 
most conspicuous part of the bazar, once at Mazagou, and once at 
Malum ; and each time to have a label on his breast and back on 
which is to bn written : — An infamous false swearer; lie perjured 
h imself to cheat the poor of his own religion and nation He is 
transported for seven yea is , to work as a slave at Pulo Penang. 
Such is the punishment of perjury. ” 

Other instauces might be adduced ; but a multiplication of 
them might prove wearisome. We have brought forward & suffi- 
cient number to show that, in the olden time, Indian officials were 
bidden and encouraged to look upon perjury as a crime, and that 
the superior courts helped their endeavours to stamp it out. Now- 
adays, the lower courts, judged by the evidence of their own re- 
cords, do not regard perjury as a crime, make no attempts to check 
its paramount authority in all legal processes, do, indeed, because 
of their apathy, aid and abet those malversations of justice which 
the employers of perjured evidence desire. The superior courts for 
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their part, look on unconcernedly, and are as supine as they well 
08111 

Englishmen pride themselves on the improvements effected in 
the administration of law and justice since the early days of 
England’s rule in India— on the introduction of a reign of law/ 
it might well be said. They have reason. But as to this matter 
of perjury, (naturally and necessarily one of the main hinges, 
or pivots, upon which the administration of the law turns ) is our 
latter day, 19th century system of laisses faire hotter than the 
old 18tli century system of repression aud prevention ? Are our 
new lamps better thau their old ones! We think uot. As to 
this matter of perjury aud its punishment, we should like to see 
a return to the old order of control. It is notorious that more 
than half the criminal cases brought before the courts in this 
country, are either false cases from beginning to end, manufactured 
out of no fact, out of nothing beyond depraved imagination, greed, 
and ill-will. Or they arc very trivial cases, enlarged and fraudulent- 
ly improved upon by the same agency. In civil suits, although 
there are not usually so many opportunities for the profitable 
employment of suborned witnesses as there are in criminal cases, 
yet there are too many opportunities, and the perjury market is not 
depressed therefore. Probably more than half the convicts now 
working out their sentences in Indian jails are not guilty of the 
crimes for which they are bring punished. There arc some 
cynically inclined people in India who are prepared to adm.it 
this frankly enough, but then they seek to excuse the injustice 
on the plea that, if these convicts are not actually guilty of the 
crimes for which they^are suffering punishment, they have surely 
been guilty at some period of their existence of similar crimes 
of which they do not happen to have been formally accused, aud, 
therefore, they richly deserve their impiisonment. Too many 
people who ought to know better are not ashamed to argue 
thus. But is theirs a worthy argument, a tolerable one even ? 
"Would the Englishmen who make use of it in India care to 
maintain it before their countrymen in England ? The eye sees 
only what it brings the power to see, Mr. Carlyle says. If they 
could be brought to see, to realize, the greatness of the injustice, 
the tale of the misery, a sentence of imprisonment so often en- 
tails, not ouly on the man imprisoned, but also on his helpless 
family, we do not think they would talk so glibly and unfeelingly 
about the uses and results of perjury, eveu when talking to Anglo- 
Indians. It should be remembered in this connexion that, over 
and above filling our jails with innocent people, it is the prevalence 
of peijury that goes far towards making our Indian police force 
the terror aud scourge it is to peaceable, law-abiding village folk, 
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and for the mutter of that town folk, too, all over the country. The 
rich man who has a grudge against his poor neighbour, and desires to 
ruin him, has only to bribe the police, and the police will forthwith 
get up a false case, and by means of suborned witnesses manage 
probably to secure a conviction against the victim — of theft, or 
grievous hurt, what not that may be desired — murder even, if 
.bribe-money is forthcoming in sufficient quantities. When the 
police are in the peijury market, it soon gets glutted, and a man’s 
evidence goes for an old song, goes just with a hope of securing 
the good-will of the Darogajee and very often without money- 
payment of any sort. Or, \f money is in demand, four annas 
will go a long way. Were it not for practically unlimited 
supplies of perjury, the Mofussil police would have not a tithe 
of the power they wield now, and use so arbitrarily and cruelly, 
so much to the disadvantage of the people for whose protection 
they are ideally supposed to exist. 

We have referred to the notion that Magistrates dare not 
sanction prosecutions for perjury, lest the Courts all over the coun- 
try should he swamped and overwhelmed with an avalanche of 
perjury cases, and the machinery available for the administration 
of justice be brought to a standstill. We are not inclined to 
attach much weight to this contention If Magistrates and 
Judges could make up. their minds to administer the law of the 
land with regard to peijury as the law enjoins, and as they must 
know it is their bouiulen duty to administer it, some difficulties 
and inconveniences, a seemingly overwhelming press of buisness 
would, it is likely euough, have to be encountered at first. But, 
this once tided over, t lie courts would have far less work to do, 
and far less dirty work than they have now. And even if some con- 
gestion of buisness did occur in the beginning of the new dis- 
pensation, it could not last long. If manifest perjurers and the 
traffickers in perjured evidence were made clearly to understand, 
by diut of unsparing examples and prompt punishments, that 
the giving of false evidence, or the procuration of other people 
to give false evidence, is an offence against the law which the 
administrators of that law are determined to punish, a check 
would very soon be put upon the habit of wholesale perjury 
which disgraces our courts now. The risk the perjurer would 
have to ruu t hen, would be real and appreciable, and if not 
actually deterred from the exercise of his talent by fear of 
punishment, the man of oaths would at least demand payment in 
proportion to the hazard of his undertaking. His selling price would 
so rise in the market, that the said market would be closed to all but 
wealthy patrons, and they again would be afraid to indulge 
largely in a luxury likely enough to land them in prison. As 
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things go now, the man who perjures himself runs no appreciable 
risk afc all, and is content with a fee of four annas, or even less 
than that. A habit of perjury does not militate against his caste, 
and be is not thought any the worse of amongst his fellows be- 
cause of it. Dor is hia employer worse thought of amongst the 
men who are his equals and associates. 

It would be well for men of light aud leading in the native com- 
munity to devote some attention to this habit of perjury, and to 
strive for reform, for a rooting out from their midst of the loath- 
some, cankered sore that has eaten into the very heart of their 
Bocial life, preventing and hindering moral growth, and making 
that life unlovely, and of ill repute. Local Self-Government is 
a very good thing in its way ; but ability for Local Self-Govern- 
ment is a better Such ability seems to us quite incompatible 
with a toleration of wholesale peijury. Until, at any rate, the 
leading men, and the well educated natives of this country, cease 
to regard peijury as a very venial sin, if a sin at all ; until they 
heartily denouuce it, aud give proof of their sincerity by making 
Vigorous fight against it, we do uot think that in all the radical 
gamut of breathless political reforms there is one at all likely 
to be of the least use to India. 


Juo. Hooley. 



Aut. II.— CAPELLO AND IVENS; THEIR EXPLORA- 
TIONS IN AFRICA.— 1877-1880. 

T HE names of these two officers of the Portuguese Navy have 
been placed at the head of this article, because they adher- 
ed to the orders issued by the Government to the il so-called African 
Portuguese Expedition to make the Cu-ango, a great river which 
flows from south to north between the 17th and 19th degree of 
^ . . east longitude, Greenwich, into the 

Preliminary remarks. Cougo-Zaire, their chief object of investi- 
gation, as well as to determine all the geographical relations 
existing between the Cu-ango and the western coast. It would no 
doubt have produced a greater effect in Europe to have crossed the 
Continent, but the distance travelled by the two explorers was above 
four thousand kilometres, and consequently greater than that 
between Benguela on the west and Sofula on the east coast in a 
straight line. This task has been performed by others and also 
by Major Serpa Pinto, whose work is well known and has appeared in 
English. He was a member of this “African Portuguese Expedi- 
tion,” hut thought proper to separate himself therefrom and to con- 
tinue his journey alone. H. Capello and R. Iveus only once allude 
to him in their work * but as he had thought proper to state in 
his first volume, in the chapter headed, u Twenty Days of Agony ” 
that they had abandoned him at Caconda #in a dangerous and 
hostile country, they found it necessary to exculpate themselves 
by explaining tlie whole matter in a prefatory note consisting 
of several pages, from which it would appear that the separation 
had at least outwardly taken place in an amicable manner, and 
that they had given him not only a number of carriers with 
goods to barter for victuals, but also various instruments for taking 
observations. 

In September 1877, when the explorers were at Luanda, the 
capital of the Portuguese province of Angola, they began their 
preparations, and the questions how much money, goods, muskets 


*l)c Beuguella as terras de Jacca, 
descripyao de uma viagem ua Africa 
central e occidental. Por II. Capello 
e R I veils, officiaes da-armada real. 
Expedi^ao organ isaria nos anuos de 
1877 -I860, Ediyao illustrada. Lisboa, 
1881, 2vo!s. 

After finishing this article I was 
informed that an English edition of 


the Portuguese work had just appear- 
ed. Not having seen it, I can say 
nothing about it ; but still believe 
my article to be useful, as it em- 
bodies iu a small compass all the chief 
results attained by the explorers and 
narrated by them * in two bulky 
volumes, containing a great deal of 
gossip aud irrelevant matter. 
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and men to carry them were required, presented themselves 
for solution. The blacks near the coast, who consider themselves 
civilized, were unwilling to enter the service of mere explorers 
who merely wished to satisfy their curiosity and not to trade, hut to 
march along uuknown tracks. Moreover, cannibal ism is so much 
dreaded, that the people are under the impression that they will iu~ 
cur the danger not only of being attacked but of being devoured. 
The information given by the latest travellers, regarding the manner 
of practically organizing African caravans of carriers is very scanty, 
as Stanley has well observed in bis work “ How I found Living- 
stone,” and they say nothing about the value, quality, or quantity 
of the goods most necessary for a traveller to take, or the hut don 
for each carrier. All these difficulties had to he dealt with, but the 
greatest was the engaging of carriers, and this having proved 
insurmountable, a further stay at Luanda was considered useless. 
The explorers accordingly sailed to Novo Redondo where they made 
contracts with the greater portion of the men they required, and 
thence to lJenguela, the port where the illustrious Cameron had 
terminated his journey, and whence theirs, which lasted six hundred 
days, began. 

JBenguela is situated in 12°, 34', 17 " S. Lat. and 13 r 22' 30" E. 

Departure from Bemrnoia. Long Greenwich, on the western coast of 
DftinbD.Quiliwijiiea.— N‘j?oia, Africa. ]t is the capital of a vast dis- 
Beceiviiig*an Africun^hiof.— trict, divided into the concelhos of Domhc 
Portuguese station of Cucon- Grande and Poqueno, Egito, Novo Re- 

Cuiiene^^ud^return tV^Ca- dondo, Catumhella, Quillengues, Caconda, 
ernda. # &c., embracing a territory of about 15,000 

square miles. Although lJenguela is a dependency of the Central 
Government, the seat of which is in Luanda, the official who ad- 
ministers it cau be appointed from Lisbon only. The most im- 
portant structures are the public buildings, such as the Place 
(residence of the Governor), the barracks, custom-house, and the hos- 
pital. The fort on the sea shore is a resort for inhaling the even- 
ing breeze. These edifices are not elegant, but spacious, clean, 
and arranged in regular streets well planted with trees. Here and 
there numerous mercantile establishments, iu which the most im- 
portant business of Eenguela is transacted, are scattered about, 
but their architecture is even more simple aud antiquated. The 
.native streets are narrow, tortuous, full of stinking thatched huts, 
but have also here and there enclosures of high walls, which inter- 
cept the air and contain hundreds of blacks from the interior, 
many of whom are in a state of almost perfect nudity. Scenes 
of riot and drunkenness occur nightly. 

The life of Europeans in Bengwda is entirely absorbed by com- 
mercial transactions. They are couslanily on the alert for the 
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caravans which enter, the news which arrive, the produce that 
is brought., the ruling prices, and trade with the natives. In the 
trade of Benguela, which is still in the hands of the Portuguese, 
nearly all the important products of the iuterior are included, 
namely, ivory, wax, rhinoceros’ horns, resins, licomte ,* skins, fea- 
thers, caoutchouc and caues, which are generally bartered for such 
articles, as arms, gunpowder, cloth, &c. Commercial houses were in 
the habit of sending agents into the interior, but as some 
died and others ran away, goods are at present brought in exclu- 
sively by natives who trade on their own account 

The explorers started on their march towards the sources of 
the liver Cu-ango on the 12th of November 1877, and reached their 
destination more than six months after that date. From the track 
of the journey on the large map appended to their work, it appeals 
that, far from taking the nearest direction, they travelled as much 
as possible in the vicinity of rivers. Taking first a south -t-ast course 
as far as Nangola 14", 1 40" S. Lat, and then marching north- 

east, they reached the Cu-ango, as will be described. The litoral 
portion of tlie Continent about lhmguela was found to be of little 
importance and arid, but in the vicinity of Dornbe (12°, .55', 11* S. 
Lat, 13°, 47', 44" E. Long. Greenwich) extensive plantations of 
sugar-cane were encountered, aud several agricultuiists possess 
factories, in one of which the explorers were hospitably 
entertained by the proprietor Sr. J. Reis ) but the natives who 
are dispersed in the small hamlets of the district, appear 
to be in a wretched state of poverty ; their whole dress 
consists of a dirty rag suspended by a rope from the waist 
and of a hollow wooden ring on the right leg, or brass wristlet. 
The ring contains some grains which produce a peculiar noise 
when a man walks. The females are generally ugly, but the streaks 
of white and red paint which they apply to their faces, and 
the loam with which they charge their hair, makes them repulsive. 
Here the explorers were prostrated by fever and detained till the 
4th December, when they started again, and met the next day oue 
of the ordinary hamlets of I lie district, aud called senzalaov banza. 
It was enclosed by a stockade about 50 metres long, anj as 
many broad ; in this square a dozen dark huts made of mud- 
covered poles, with conical roofs of grass, could be seen. A num- 
ber of half-naked women, surrounded by hens aud pigs, sat m-ar 
the huts, and the headman, called soba , a man of advanced 
age, approaching the travellers, asked them through their inter- 
preter, whence they were coming, where going, what they did, 
or traded in, and many other questions. The interview 
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terminated with the offer of a lean hen, and a gourd of garapa 
(uative beer made of maize) for which the old man received four 
yards of striped cloth. On the 12th December the explorers 
arrived at Quillengues, and, astronomically determining its posi- 
tion, found it to be 14°, 03', 10" IS. Lat. and 14°, 05', 03" E. Long, 
from Greenwich. This region constitutes, as a coneelho, a por- 
tion of the vast district of Benguela, It is bounded on the 
north by Dombe, on the north-east by Caconda, on the south- 
east by Quipungo and Umputa, and on the south by Huilla 
and Jau. Its area is about 4,000 square miles and its popula- 
tion not less than 10,000 persons, living in A, 000 habitations, 
calculating on an average two individuals per habitation or square 
mile, or at 300 senzalas , each having 25 or 30 huts. The climate 
may be considered bearable, and but little injurious to a care- 
ful European. Maize, massumbula (sorghum,) manioc, pota- 
toes, inhame (which appears to be the JDiscorea alata,) ginguba 
(Aracki8 hypogea ,) the sugar-cane, various indigenous fruits, 
and others, such as melons and potherbs, all grow there in abun- 
dance. The habitation of the chief of the coneelho consists 
of a large rectangular stockade, the longer side of which is about 
200 metres long, with a small foit, having on each side a gun, 
and 15 habitations inside. Quillengues is situated on the left 
bank of the river (Jalunga, the souices of which are to the south, 
on the spurs of a great chain of mountains, and it is well 
provided with water from this river. 

Having started on the 1st January 1878 from Quillengues, 
the caravan reached, on the 4th, the great banza of N’gola, 
belonging to the soba Tchimharandungo, and situated on the 
brook of Cu-tota. Here the aspect of the soil was singular ; 
covered in all directions with habitations of termites, from 2 to 3 
metres high, it resembled during the day a vast encampment 
of an army, and iu the night an extensive cemetery full of graves. 
Here the explorers bad for the first time occasion to meet an 
African chief with formality in their camp ; for, Tchimbaran- 
dungo paid them a visit. After considering whether he ought 
to be received in a standing or sitting posture, the latter was 
adopted, the explorers buttoned their coats, put on their hel- 
mets, assumed an air of great importance, and waited for his 
arrival. He soon made his appearance, wearing a dress of 
striped cloth, a bonnet woven of palm leaves on his head, a 
leopaid skin over his shoulders, and holding a javelin in liia 
hand. He approached the travellers smiling frankly, shaking 
them by the hand entirely according to the European fashion 
in the friendliest manner ; his aspect was, however repugnant, 
and his suspicious glances, with his bedaubed tresses, augured 
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badly of future visits from sobas yet more distant from coutact 
with Europeans. 

The chief, surrounded by his followers, having seated him- 
self, began the conversation, which turned principally on the 
subject and intention of the journey. After a while he appeared 
to be expecting something, and some one having suggested 
that a certain liquor, for which the soba was said to entertain 
special predilection should be produced, a keg was brought 
forth, the appearance of which suddenly exhilarated the counten- 
ances of all present. Tchimbaraudungo, although burning with 
the desire to gulp down a cup at once, was obliged to sub- 
mit to the usages of bis country, and, passing it to the inter- 
preter, requested him to taste it, in order to convince himself 
that the beverage offered contained no poison. This demand 
having been complied with, he swallowed the contents of the 
vessel at one draught. Then the cups passed round several 
times, and he appeared to enjoy a right of percentage over 
them, because no one was allowed to have a drink before the 
master had first tasted it. The guns and revolvers, which were 
also passed from hand to hand, excited the astonishment of 
all. To give the explorers a proof of his confidence, the chief 
then rose and went to his habitation to bring his wife and 
daughters, whom he desired to introduce to them, but asked a 
flagon more for the journey. Half an hour afterwards he re- 
turned with the said ladies, and an ox as a gift, which he desired 
to be slaughtered in bis presence. Tchimbarandungo was al- 
ready di unk. His comic antics and attempts at dancing, con- 
siderably lowered tho dignity of the chief In the opinion of the 
explorers, but not of liis courtiers, who, being accustomed to 
such scenes, attached no importance whatever to them. His 
wife, a strange creature, far from beautiful, bad long tresses 
hanging down to her sides, and her neck adorned with an enor- 
mous collar in which every kind of heads and shells to be met 
with in the establishments on the coast, was displayed with 
horns of antelopes, and other not less extraordinary objects ; 
she was completely wrapped up in a cloth of dubious cplour, 
and looked about bewildered, apparently unable to form auy 
connected ideas about her surroundings, and expressing her 
astonishment l>y the inteijcctions : eh ! eh ! oak ! 

The sky haviug become overcast and a shower of rain having 
begun, it was necessary to admit Tchimbarandungo into the tent 9 
where he perceived the keg, and forthwith proposed to his family to 
partake of its contents. The lady manifested the highest sat- 
isfaction at the invitation of her august spouse, and sipping 
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a social cup with her daughters, prepared another which they 
accepted with extreme alacrity* 

The rain continued, and was said to he a real blessing long 
expected in the country, which the wba attributed to the arri- 
val of the Europeans, in honour of whom, he said, he would 
order the sacrifice of a man, to show them his power. l< A man ! 
by no means !” exclaimed the travellers, “we renounce the 
honour of marking our passage through jour country by the shed- 
ding of human blood.” Representations having been made 
to him regarding the iniquity of such a proceeding, he muttered 
something which the interpreter explained to mean, that such a 
discussion was inconvenient to the 8oba in the presence of his 
own people, but that tyrannical acts of that kind maintained the 
necessary terror. Meanwhile the amiable daughters of the chief 
persistently continued to ask for needles and thread, and at 
last obtained enough to establish a little shop. Then the visitors 
were taken out of i lie encampment to Bee the death of the 
ox, and when they been made to squat at a proper distance, 
a shot was fired at the animal which killed it instantly. 

Tcliimbataudungo was delirious with joy, and desired to ex- 
plain to his courtiers the terrible effects of a musket-ball ; but his 
intoxication did not allow him to speak. At last this chief with 
his family and courtiers departed. 

On the 8th the explorers reached the Portuguese station of 
Caconda, the road to which was flanked hy plantations of manioc, 
maize, sugar-cane, potatoes, &c. Caconda is even now one of the 
most interesting localities of the vast province of Angola. Being 
the seat of a concelho* and subject to the district of licuguela, it 
has a commander who resides in a fort with a frontage of GO 
mettes and situated 1.G42 metres above the level of the sea. 
Its position, having been astronomically determined, was found 
to be 13°, 44' S. Lat. ami 15°, 2', 3»" E. Long, from Greenwich. The 
altitude, moderate temperature, suavity of the climate, beauty of 
the fields, profusion of fruitful plants, the freshness of its water, 
and transparency of its brooks promised for this district a reputa- 
tion of superiority over others in the interior, but its population 
does not exceed 8,000 inhabitants, giving only two per square mile. 

Caconda is not altogether inhabited by Africans, but coutains 
an admixture of Europeans who possess houses there, and trade. 
In a commercial point of view the place is far from what it was 
in former times ; it is nevertheless still the point of transit of the 
Gangucla caravans which bring ivory and wax from the east to 
the market of Benguela, marching to the coast hy the direct 
road, that is to say, thiough the region of Caluquembc and Dombe 
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’Pequeno. When agriculture becomes developed, and as soon as 
Cacouda shall be connected by a regular road with Benguela^ 
it may hope for a rich future, considering that sugar-cane, cotton, 
and rice can be produced in abundance. In this place the ex* 
plorers had the pleasure of meeting the Portuguese naturalist, Jose 
de Anchieta, who had been already twelve years in Africa, and 
published several works. 

From Caconda an excursion was made to the river Cu-nene, 
which flows towards t lie coast ami discharges itself into the ocean 
under Lot. 17°, 25' S. Along the banks of this river the explorers 
marched 30 kilometres and found it to contain several islands. 


Its bed was granitic and its breadth nearly 50 metres ; great 
numheis of hippopotamuses and crocodiles were observed in the 
water. In this picturesque region flocks of antelopes were en- 
countered, especially the Oryx j/nzella, with long straight antlers, 
the H i)>i>otra</us nhjer, with enormous crooked ones ; also herds 
of buffaloes, stags and zebra*. An African land proprietor, bear- 
ing however the Portuguese name, M at neus Gomes Pereira, accom- 
panied the explorers in this excursion, with four dozen men 
and women, all of whom woio in the service of his house, and 
this following incrcu*ed gradually to an alarming extent ; their 
noisy music and dances at, every halting-place excited the dis- 
gust of the Europeans. Their monotonous dances are accom- 
panied by horrible yellings as well as disgusting postures. 

Two days after leaving the banks of the Cu-uene, the residence 
of the Portuguese commandant was again reached on the 1 lth 
February. 

When the expedition left Caconda, ninety-four days had elapsed 
siuco its departure from Hengueiln. The explorers marched east- 
wards from Caconda with the intention of passing through the 
district of Ruingolo, parallel to the UI<>ndo mountains, which stretch 
out about 150 miles, and the abundant rivulets flowing southwards 
across the route affoided the carriers of the baggage, who were 
about fifty in number, each loaded with a weight of seventy pounds, 
plenty of opportunities of quenching their thirst. 

On the 2Gtli February the explorers reached Cassanhe 9° 
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35', 20* S. Lat., 17°, 56', 30" E. Long. 
The most important fact concerning this 
locality is, that, when a chief dies, his 
body must be exposed to the public till 
his successor is elected. The corpse is 
wrapped up in a piece of cloth and sus- 
pended on a tree, near which also a 
grave is dug to receive it as soon as the 
new chief has been acclaimed. After a 
troublesome march in rainy weather, the 
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explorers arrived on the 8tli March in the Bihe district and were 
receive*! ut Beliuonte 1 2°, 21', 49" S. Lut., 16°, 42', 30" £. Long, in the 
habitation of the Portuguese merchant, Silva Porto, whose senzala , 
here called lihata, consisted of a rectangular stockade, the interior 
of which contained various habitations protected by the shade of 
numerous sycamore trees from the rays of the sun, as well as a 
garden with lemons, oranges, and a variety of European potherbs. 

Forced to make a prolonged stay in the Bilie district, the explor- 
ers erected a habitation for the purpose of giving shelter to their 
followers, at a distance of 2 miles from Belmonte, in a high 
position covered by a dense forest on the light bank of the Cu-ito, 
and the whole structure was finished in the brief space of 
four days. Fever here seized both the explorers with des- 
perate energy, attacking alternate!) the one oi the other of them 
daily from eight till nine o'clock in the morning. An unplea- 
sant sensation of cold was the first symptom, which gradually 
became more iuLeuse and prostrated the patient, who soon 
afterwards began to vomit, and lastly perspired abundantly 
after being extremely dry. In the afternoon relief generally 
•ensued and refreshments were taken, but the weakness which 
gradually overtook the victims was such, that, after suffering 
thus for several weeks, they were unable to walk. Meanwhile the 
rains continued, aud long hours were whiled away by the fireside 
whilst the storm raged outside. 

During their enforced sojourn the two travellers employed them- 
selves in collecting various kinds of information : — Bihc is the 
chief point of depaiture of caravans marching to the interior, 
and one of the commercial centres best known to the western 
districts, whence travellers desirous to penetrate into the eastern 
regions; Cassongo, Tehiboco, Garauganja, Catangn, Canunguessa, 
Gengi, and Rucusso being all connected by commercial tracks 
with the district of Bihe. 

These districts undoubtedly constitute the extreme west of the 
extensive aud high region of the watershed line of the great 
river-systems of the Coogo-Zaire and the Zambeze, which, extend- 
ing towaids the north-east, has on the one side the Cu-anza, 
the Cu-ango, the Tchicapa, the Cassoi and the Lu-alaba, and on 
the other the Cu-bango, the Cu-ito, Cu-audo, the Liba, &c. Passing 
at last to the 60 utb of Bengueolo, or Pemba, it terminates in the 
east on the table-land of Lubiza, The general configuration is a 
system of plains, intersected by valleys of slender depth. The 
mean height is 4,570 metres. Supposing this watershed to extend 
80 miles from east to west, and 100 from north to south, we obtain 
a surface of 8,000, aud taking two inhabitants as the minimum per 
square mile, we obtain a population of 16,000 unequally distri- 
buted, as ou the rest of the great Continent. 
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Here the original traits and the special physiognomy of savage 
life begin to manifest themselves in a particular manner. The 
people of Bihe, who are great wanderers, have adopted many cus- 
toms of distant tribes, and constitute a strange medley. As they are 
extremely cunning and avaricious, travellers in these parts must 
be on their guard ; having, moreover, for a long time been in 
contact with white men, they are addicted to intoxication and 
thieving, the two first-fruits to the Negro of the advent of civili- 
sation. In every district a European is always well received by 
the chiefs, but he must use the greatest circumspection, or he will 
lose everything lie possesses. It must, however, not be imagined 
that this assertion implies the idea of violent robbery ; on the 
contrary, they pilfer a stranger with great delicacy and caution 
till he is reduced to misery. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the moral and physical 
degradation of the population, for which the climate seems to tie 
responsible. The weather being neither very hot nor very cold, the 
negro needs no shelter against its inclemency ; accordingly he 
“ requires a house and clothes more as luxuries than necessities, 
and the fertility of the soil easily satisfies the cravings of his 
Htomach. Slavery, from which they suffered in former times, 
also accustomed them to vagabondage, and extinguished family- 
life, so that the nearest relations separate and do not even recog- 
nizc themselves afterwards. The women are more active and 
laborious than the men, but shame is far from existing among them ; 
thus, for instance, one of the baggage-carriers of the explorers had 
fallen a victim to the allurements of a nymph who often visited 
the encampment for the purpose of enticing him ; afterwards she 
received him in her own house where she had posted witnesses 
to take cognizance of the interview, the chief of them being her 
own husband. The tribunal condemned the carrier to pay the 
husband four pieces of cloth, aud it appears that such a pro- 
ceeding is quite usual among them. In this instance it served to 
relievo the married couple from a little financial embarrassment. 
Religious ideas, strictly so-called, have no existence ; the summary 
of all of them being Fetishes and Fetishism everywhere on the 
whole continent. This assertion is borne out by Schweinfurth 
(Au Concur de V Afrique), by Sir 3. Baker ( Lake Albert ) 9 and by 
Speke (Source of the Nile). 

Cangombe is the capital of Bihe, and the residence of its chief, 
whose name is Quilemo. It being the fatal custom of Africa not 
to sell anything to a European, but to present him with all he 
requires, and to expect in return other presents, he baB often 
refused to accept any and given offence ; but as the explorers 
desired to engage carriers, and a guide to conduct them to the 
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sources of the Cu-ango, they considered it best to gain the favour 
of the chief by coming to his presence with gifts, which consisted 
of the following articles : — two pieces of cotton-cloth, two of striped 
cloth, two of blue cotton-cloth, one package of handkerchiefs, one 
soldier’s uniform, one umbrella, one donkey, and several flasks of 
alcoholic beverages. When the libata of Cungombe was reached, 
it was found to be a thousand rad ties broad, and one of the largest 
the explorers bad seen in Africa. The great enclosure is Bur- 
rounded by numerous sycamore trees, the bark of whose knotty 
trunks was carved with strange figures, and the plantations exteud 
to the bauks of the Cu-quaima. Further on herds of cattle were 
grazing. After the explorers had been admitted into the interior, 
and passed through a labyrinth between the grass-covered huts, 
they halted in the shade of a large sycamore, and, sitting down 
among about two hundred curious spectators, were made to wait 
for a quarter-of-an-hour till Quilemo made his appearance. Ap- 
parently he required time to finish his toilette. 

At last they were introduced. 

Quilemo, an old man, of no agreeable aspect, dressed in a simple 
long coat, with trousers of a dubious colour, and an enormous 
bat, was sitting on a stool near the hut which served as liis bedroom. 
The interview began with the presentation of letters which the ex- 
plorers had brought from the coast, explaining their plan of investi- 
gating the sources of the Cu-augo, with a demand for assistance. 
He expressed satisfaction at the arrival of white men, with whom he 
would be highly pleased to enter into relations, and who would in his 
dominions find an abundance of everything. He promised them 
bis powerful aid, as his*people were much accustomed to travelling, 
but assured them that for so long a journey plenty of guns and 
powder would be required. Lastly, be requested them to present 
him with a gun, if they had oue to spare. 

How the moment for offering the presents had arrived. They 
were taken one by one and passed to Quilemo, who pretended not 
to admire them, and in his turn handed them to an attendant, 
but could scarcely disguise his pleasure. The seriousness of 
this meeting was broken by a ridiculous incident ; when the 
liquor flasks were presented to Quilemo, a negro fled with one of 
them, and the cries of “ Catch Him ” resounded everywhere, but he 
escaped nevertheless. 

After this preliminary visit, daily botanical and zoological ex- 
cursions were made, the results of which the explorers have em- 
bodied in the appendix to their work. 

As one of the problems of the expedition was to explore the 
sources of the Cu-anza, an excursion to them was made on the 
24th April, and on the 28th the libata of a chief called N’gando 
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was reached, who refused to allow the Cu-anza to be crossed with- 
out consulting the Fetishes, for fear some misfortune might 
befal him. This obstacle having been overcome, and good terms 
restored, Capello offered some presents to N’gando, in return for 
which he generously presented him with an ox. Here various 
specimens of the Flora were collected. Having lost the 29th in 
consultations, and been obliged to treat two dozen rick persons, he 
started for the river on the 30th and reached its banks at 10 o’clock. 

In this place the Cu-anza Aowb northwards, and its course is 
tortuous enough. Its sandy banks are covered witb low bushes. 
Its average depth is 1 to 5 mdtres, breadth from 30 to 40 metres, 
and velocity 1 to 5 miles. Towards the east the elevated tracts 
named Cutupo, which constitute the watershed between the Cu- 
ito and the Cu-anza, extend. In the undulating plain beyond the 
banks of the river a herd of white antelopes with black spots and 
straight horns, were perceived. The natives called them ma-lchobo, 
a kind of shaggy goat living near rivers ; the binocular, however, 
rectified the mistake and showed the Oryx capensis. 

The sources of the river were found to be in 13°, 3', 57" S. Lat. 
and 17°, 17', 19" E. Long. 

On returning from this excursion to Cangombe the greatest 
difficulty was to get the chief Quilemo to give orders to his subjects 
for hiring themselves out as baggage-carriers to the explorer*, 
and his repeated promises to do so resulted in nothing. Accord- 
ingly presents were made, not only to the chief, but also to his 
officials ; all were, however, indolent, preferring to negotiate for 
ever, and it was but a poor consolation to the explorers that their 
predecessors, Livingstone, Cameron and Stanley, bad been similarly 
victimized by the wily Africans. At last the required number or 
carriers were hired and the explorers departed. 

The expedition started on the 19th May, reaching the Cu-anza 
full 0 , 54', 50" S. Lat. and 17°, 34', 30" E. Long, on the 1st of 
June. Having encamped on the banks of tho river, scien- 

_ , . „ _ . tific operations for approximately deter- 

required for carrion. — Cron- mining its course were undertaken; and 
ins the Lu-anda near Mongoa, the next care of the explorers was to pro- 
“th d e e Kyo! oU,# Murcaa Vide themselves with victuals in order to 

march rapidly through the district of 
Luimbe which was in front. The chief of the adjoining sensala 
was in bad circumstances, as he had to ransom a good many of his 
relatives who had been captured in the last war with Bihe, so 
that he could furnish neither provisions on a large scale, nor carriers: 
The provisions of an African traveller and of bis people usually 
consist of manioc-meal, and flesh, or dried river-fish, which is not 
very savoury, but is much appreciated when nothing better can 
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be had ; and, as every man on the march daily consumes from 2 to 
to 3 litres of meal, and for the support of eighty during six days, 
twenty carriers are necessary to bear a total weight of 1,500 
pounds, a traveller is subject to constant embarrassments and 
delays. 

In the abovenamed latitude the Cu»anza is from 50 to 60 
metres broad, and from 4 to 5 deep, having at the utmost a 
velocity of one mile; the water is muddy and dark. The 
course is tortuous enough, but free from cataracts. The land 
on the left bank is high, and covered with vegetation, but on 
the right low, and probably inundated during the great rains. 
This river is navigable almost from its sources to its confluence 
with the Lu-ando, where the first cataract occurs. The water 
of the river is augmented by numerous affluents on both sides 
of it. 

After procuring the necessary provisions the expedition again 
started on the 6th of June, crossed the Bandua hills, passed, 
after a march of 35 miles, through the district of Luimbe, and 
reached the boundary of Songo, near the residence of the sob a 
Mongoa. During the first days of this march the vegetation 
was low and moderate in amount, but when the level gradually 
became higher it was found to be more abundant and vigorous. 
Numerous fig and sycamore trees, with extensive branches, 
were encountered, containing innumerable larvoe of the Ptyalua 
olivaceus * from which water was constantly dripping to such a 
degree as to make the ground muddy. Troops of monkeys 
gambolled about and fled terrified at the approach of the 
travellers. They appeared to be of the Gynocephalus species. 

This region is populated by numerous scnzalas , and the in- 
habitants of Luimbe, who are partly Ganguelas, are at once 
distinguished by their strange head-dress. Some women looked 
tolerably well, and contrasted favourably with those of Bihe by 
their more delicate features. 

The Lu-ando was crossed near Uongoa in 11°, 34', 5" S. Lat.. 
18°, O', 35" E. Long., not, however, without opposition. The chief 
bad . no objection, but his vassals gathered round the party 
and offered resistance ; fifty loads piled up, and as many mus- 
kets ready to Are upon them, soon brought them to reason. 
After the confusion had terminated, it was found that two pack- 
ages had been abstracted, and on a demand for their restora- 
tion being made, all knowledge of them was totally denied. 


* The Ptyalui olivaceus is an insect, a kind of artificial rain, especially 
and the larva in which it is wrapped from the branches of sycamores, 
eoutinually exudes water, producing 
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A stratagem was accordingly resorted to, and the next morn- 
ing the whole expedition appeared in front of the eenzala be- 
fore day-break, and, firing about a dozen shots into the air* 
threatened to burn the seuzalcb by setting the surrounding 
vegetation on fire, whereon the stolen packages were imme- 
diately restored and the expedition peaceably departed on the 
24th June. 

On the morning of the 16th July the two explorers left the 
eenzala of Mungo Quiban, the last halting-place near the 
sources of the Cu-ango, which they reached after a walk 
of half an hour, the aneroid indicating an altitude of 1,450 
Sources of the Cu-ango metres. An extensive but uneven tract 
of country constitutes this culminating 
point a kind of St. Gothard of the African 
rivers. Through a narrow and tortuous 
valley the Cu-ango flowed northwards, 
passing afterwards through plantations of 
manioc and massambala (Sorghum), where 
numerous girls were seen at work. To 
the north-cast the Tcliirungo mountains, and on their eastern 
declivity the sources of the Tchicapa, were perceived at a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles from the point of observation, which 
was in 11 °, 1 7' S. Lat., and 19% 11', 30" E. Long, from Greenwich. 

Having thus determined the sources of the Cu-ango, the ex- 
plorers had executed one portion of their instructions, and in- 
tended to follow the course of this river northwards till it dis- 
charges itself into the Congo-Zaire, which they would then have 
followed to the sea to terminate their lalfburs. In this attempt 
they were, however, foiled as we shall see. 

In the region where the explorers now happened to be, a 
variety of springs, the directions of which were approxima- 
tive^ determined by the compass, flowed into the Tchicapa, 
the Cu-ango, the Cassai, the Lu-me, the Lu-ando, which, in 
their turn, poured their waters into the Congo-Zaire, the Cu- 
anza and tho Z&mbeze, losing themselves in valleys in which 
the more vigorous vegetation indicated their tortuous course. # 

The aspect of the country was magnificent. As far as the 
sight could reach eastward, the given valley of the high Cassni 
plateau extended, populous with numerous senzalas (hamlets) of 
the Ma-Quioco and the Ma-cosa tribes, indicated by the white 
spots of manioc flour spread out on mats of mabu (Papyrus 
ant) % This was just the bee-season when every tree contains 
a hive, from which honey is collected in the mouths of July 
and August. It is remarkable wbat regard the negroes en- 
tertain for the hives of each other, the smallest abstraction of 
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wax from one of them being looked upon as a serious case of 
robbery. Meanwhile hydromel flows iu torrents! and life is 
spent in drunkenness and in haggling with traders. Most of 
the people are poor, their whole dress consisting of a piece of 
hide tied to the waist by a rope, and, as a distinction, some 
have wristlets, necklaces of beads, and hair braided with many 
shells in it; but the women are satisfied with an apron of 
mabeUa (texture of palm-leaves,) their infants riding on their 
haunches as we often see also in India. Their huts are sel- 
dom thatched or covered with mud, grass being considered 
sufficient. Both sexes are fond of wearing a little stick trans- 
versely in the membrane which separates the nostrils ; it 
looks like a pencil and is parallel to the mouth. 

In order better to determine the hydrographical basin of the 
Cu-augo, the two explorers separated ; one caravan taking the 
western, and the other marching along the eastern, banks of 
the river at some distance. They again met at Cassanje iu 
9°, 35', Q u S. Lat., and 17°, 54?', 30" Long, according to their pre- 
vious arrangement, that the explorer arriving first at the com- 
mencement of September in Cassanje, should wait ten days 
for his companion, and then go iu search of him. They do not 
state when the western caravan arrived in the said district, 
or locality, but their first observation in it is recorded in their 
table of geographical co-ordinates on the 9th September 1876, 
and the last on the 18th of the same month. The western 
caravan arrived first, because the eastern wa9 subject to delays 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining carriers for the bag- 
gage ; it made, however, its entrance into Cassanje, on the day 
just named, amid the firing of muskets and joyful songs to 
celebrate the meeting of the two caravans. 

After a stay of several months in Cassanje, where also a fair, 
annually visited by Portuguese merchants, is held, and after 
making excursions into the districts to collect specimens of 
the Flora and Fauna, the explorers receded still more from 
the river Cu-ango in a western direction, took affectionate 
leave, of their friend Narciso A. Paschoal, who appears to 
be a Portuguese trader settled in Cassanje, and began, on the 19th 
Febiuary 1879, their march to Duque de Braganza, which is 
situated in 8°, 57', 16” S. Lat., and 16°, 10', E. Long. 

After undergoing some hardships, the expedition arrived in 
the concelho, or district of the Malanje, where a halt was made 
at N’Dala Sumba, the date being marked 4th March in the 
table of geographical co-ordinates, which are 9°, 27', 43" 8. 
Lat., and 16°, 50', 30" E. Long. Before arriving in this 
place, Portuguese and African graves were frequently met with, 
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and bore testimony to the precariousness of life in the few esta- 
blishments where agents from the commercial houses of Malanje 
take up their abode on the route in order to be the first to meet 
the caravans. In these regions the mortality is terrible, although 
the miasmatic iufiuence is not equal throughout the year. 
During the rainy season the high temperature causes the soil 
to evaporate more ; people perspire abundantly, drink a great 
deal and absorption is considerable. The constitution being 
thus disturbed, any sickness becomes more dangerous and intense. 

During their sojourn at Cussanje the explorers saw three 
merchants die, one of whom was a European. A firm of Malanje, 
with a branch at Cassanje, and established by three partners, had 
to close business because two of them died. The climate is not 
at all suitable for Europeans (as conduces de habitabilidade por 
aqui nao satisfazem as exigencias europeas). 

Close groves occur, which are sometimes full of water, and 
in the little open patches, tracks of game could be seen, al- 
though a chance was seldom got to fire at any, owing to its 
shyness. The explorers were followed for miles by the small head- 
men of senzalas , ofteu wearing the uniform of a captain, although 
occupying only the rank of a piivate in the Portuguese- African 
forces ; they came with their followers, and generally had also 
a loafer from Ambaca for a secretary. These people offer gifts 
and pester travellers most persistently to obtain some of their 
goods. 

Some of these advanced denizens of Ambaca, or Ambaquistaa, 
as the explorers call them, must have made themselves very 
obnoxious, because they are dubbed *' the damned souls of the 
interior,” which apellatiou appears, however, to be belied by the 
portrait of one, who is represented in European garments with 
a cylindrical hat, and looks rather sedate, and respectable, much 
resembling the half-caste Portuguese class we see in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. This toilette , by which, and by his generally 
pox-marked features he is at once recognized, is the character- 
istic of the Ambaca trader who is represented to be more cunning 
than a fox. He is deeply conversant with the habits of # the 
aborigines, enters a senzola , creates a position for himself, gains 
the favour of all, but especially of the headmen, decides questions, 
maintains his supposed reputation of a scholar by narrating 
stories about the customs of Europeans to the people, gives them 
glittering accounts of religious ceremonies, and writes letters 
for them. On all his marches he carries paper and ink, taking 
from 2 to 4 yards of cloth as the price for writing a letter to a 
headman, or a petition to some official. 

After passing beyond Melanje, the explorers had just returned 
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to their encampment on tlie 1 9th March from a little excursion, 
when a European, riding on an ox and accompanied by two or 
three blacks, suddenly made his appearance in the clearing. They 
went towards the stranger, who dismounted, and likewise approach- 
ed them. 

“ I am Dr. Max Buchner , 1 99 said he, “ a German explorer, sent 
on a special mission to the regions of Luuda, where I am to 
encouuter the Muata-Janvo. I am in Malanje completing the 
number of my carriers and waiting for some things which I am 
to take with me. 1 knew that you had arrived here, and came 
with the double intention of making your acquiutauce, and 
of ascending the mountain in front of us ; an idea which suggested 
itself to me as soon as I entered this district.” Having invited 
him to their hut, they breakfasted together and conversed, where- 
on he departed in the direction in which they had come, but 
returned at four o’clock in the after noon with a burning fever, 
and it became necessary at once to take leave of their sick guest. 

Coasting along the mountains to their right, the explorers 
had on their left, an immense plain, full of brooks, and marched 
in six days through the borders of the concelho of Malanje to 
Duque de Braganza, sleeping one day near a small hamlet, 
another on the bush, and again auother on the banks of somo 
river. 

On the 2Sth March the river Lucalla was crossed for the first 
time, at the habitation of Calandula near the rapids of Faba, 
ascending from which the great cataract of Lianzundo, a beauti- 
ful sheet of 30 vertical metres, was encountered, with beautiful 
primeval vegetation on the sides, and an orange-grove near 
the foot. On the 30th the fort of Duque de Braganza was 
reached, were the Portuguese commandant, Captain A. Silveiro, 
a kind old man, wearied of, and spent in, the service of his country, 
received them hospitably. After constructing their encamp- 
ment in three hours, the explorers entered the residencia to 
which they had been invited for dinner, and found it to be a 
stockade, with two large verandahs in the interior, one contain- 
ing \he kitchen and the other the dining-room. A dozen negroes 
with a few pigs, hens, a monkey, a gazelle and a parrot, appeared 
to be the only tenants of this vast enclosure, besides the captain 
the master of all. We reserve a description of this concelho 
or district, for the second visit to it of the explorers, on tlieir 
home journey. 

The expedition now again marched towards the river Cu-ango 

Bank, of the c«Mm(?o.-A in . order trace its lower course, after 
portion of the diary of the taking a rest of 26 days at Duque de 
2StUMayi8<e, Bragauza. Accordingly they started 
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again on the 28th April 1879, precisely 534 days after their de- 
parture from Bcngucla. During this portion of the march, the 
explorers suffered most, not only from the usual fevers, but also 
from scorbutic eruptions and even scarcity of provisions ; they 
however reached the banks of the Cu-ango at last in 7°, 27', 18* 
S. Lat., and 18°, S8', 8" E. Long, on the 27lh May, and found a 
hamlet in which they obtained plenty of food. The people here 
arc Ma-Jaccas, and some account of them, as well as of other 
tribes, given in a portion of the diary dated 28th May, is here 
inserted : — 

<£ The aspect of the Ma-Jaccas is not so distinct as that of 
the peoples of the south. They arc mostly peaceful, at least, 
those of io-day with whom we entered into relations, hut they 
are very wild, and show extreme diffidence. Their head-dress 
is origiual and most varied, the hair being so cut as to give it 
the appearance of a bonnet without a peak, and a portion hang- 
ing down around the back of the head in tresses ; some have 
shaved stripes extending from the nape of the neck* to the fore- 
head ; in fact their hair is arranged in a variety of shapes 
which cannot be described in any particular manner. They 
walk about almost naked, having only mabcllas (a 
wrapper of a texture of palm-leaves or of the Ilyphccne 
ejuinensis ). Their habitations, geometrically well constructed 
of marianga (penisetum ?) interlaced with grass present 
from a distance an interesting perspective. They cultivate 
the ground but little, they fish, however, on a grand scale, 
and have no inclination to keep cattle. When speaking to 
Quizengamo about cattle, he informed us frf a strange custom, 
which is, however, rare in the rest of Afiica, and is the reason why 
the Ma-Jaccas cannot produce oxou, and scarcely auy sheep, 
goats, &c. ; the chief, namely, has alone the right to possess and to 
propagate cattle, and any one infringing it invariably loses his 
head ; in case he should endeavour to flee, the Fetishmcn would 
discover him. He said that if we wore to pass through the 
whole country on the left bank of the Cu-ango, we could not ob- 
tain sight of even one ox. This strange custom, about which 
wo intend to make inquiries, has no satisfactory explanation. 
One of their occupations is the chase, and they hunt pa-lancas, 
enormous antelopes (Ilippotragus of which they showed ns 
the antlers, and gazelles, &c., abounding in that region. 

“ The regions on both sides of the Cu-ango are divided into 
many districts, with special names, to which the traveller must 
pay attention in order to avoid confusion. Thus, to the west, the 
districts of Quitcia-N'bungo, Macume-N'jimbo, Futa, of which we 
have already spoken, extend ; they are inhabited by the Ma-Sossos, 
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who give them various names, in conformity with the localities. .To- 
wards the east the case is the same with Jaccas. The principal 
chief of the Ma-Jaccas is the Mequianvo, Quianvo or Muene 
Puto Cassongo. Bis habitation is in S. Lat. 6°, 30',* near a rivulet 
called N’ganza, at a distance of about four hours from the Cu- 
ango. The tales narrated to us about the Quilolos wore so dif- 
ferent and contradictory, that they would be doubtful even if 
expurgated. Some asserted that the Quianvo is more powerful 
than the Muata of Lunda, because he performs the ceremony and 
instals the successor when the Janvo of Lunda dies. ' Others denied 
this, and even asserted that the former is a vassal of the latter. 
Lastly, the interpreters denied all this, as they were not even ac- 
quainted with eacli other; this assertion we, however, suppose 
1o be inaccurate, because it appears that both presented themselves. 
The Quianvo is a mail of regular and athletic stature. On re- 
ception days he wraps himself in a cloth, and wears on his forehead 
a broad bandage of glass- beads, which is tied behind, aud lias on 
its upper rim many red feathers of parrots. He wears armlets 
and wristlets. He drinks a great deal of mahivo (the native name 
for brandy) and cats only choice game, such as gazelles, &c. lie 
maintains commercial relations with the coast (Ambriz) by a 
direct route continued on the river Lojo, by means of the 11 a- 
Sossos, when they go to procure caoutchouc and ivory, and pass 
through his territory in order to travel as far as Muata Compaiia 
and Muene Congo Tubinge. This last chief appeals to be important. 
His habitation is on the bank of the Muluia and is boumkd by a 
great river said to be named Baccari. His estates are on t lie frontier a 
of the country of the iJa-Cuudis or Ma-Cuudis, ferocious cannibals, 
extending towards the north-east, it was said ; and spoken of with 
terror. Lastly, they have a great river, like the Cu-ango, 'which 
flows into the sea : and we being the first white men who had made 
our appeal auce in the territories of Muene Punto, they insisted on 
our paying them a visit. After the Quizengamo had departed, a 
native of Sosso was introduced to us who gave us some more in- 
formation. He savs that he resides on tho road to S. Salvador, 
knotws the Congo-Zaire, N’cusso,and lives near the habitations of. 
Mambo Assamba and of Malungo Ateca. lie offered himself to us 
as a guide. The sources of the Lu-quiche, the last affluent of the 
Cu-ango on the left bank, are situated in the Zombo mountains. 
On ascending the river for two days, numerous rocks obstruct its 
course at a site named Quicungi, and still further up, the mouth 
of the Cu-ilo Quiasosso occurs. He continued to maintain that, 
hereabouts, there is no further road along the Cu-ango, but a desert. 

* This Latitude is also the extreme limit of the progress of the expedition. 
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He speaks of the union of the Cu-engo with the Cu-ango, 
and further on of tlio Cassai and of other rivers, of groat extent, 
saying that they arc enormous, and the country inundated. 
He told us that two years ago a mun-delle (white man) had passed 
there (to the mcman go, the point of confluence as he says) 
in a odfo-ia-imto (European boat), who was, no doubt, Stanley. 
He certifies the existence of a great lake and that of the celebrated 
dwarfs. He concludes that, to reach the massango [confluence of the 
(Jongo-Zaire with the Co-ango], a journey of six months is required ! 

The aborigines iuvited the explorers to pay a visit to tlie resi- 
dence of Quianvo, their chief, but it was on the other side of the 
river, as already mentioned in our extract from the diary. 

The explorers, determined to advance, started again on the 29th 
May, in the morning, when the yet dark hills began to assume 
every shade of green, the intervening plains appeared to be lakes, 
and the distant mountains reflected the azure tints of the sky. 
Is at u re smiled ; the fields and the sky were adorned, the former with 
flowers, aud the latter by the rays of tho 
brilliant orb of day. The river Cu-ango 
having been reached, soundings wore taken 
in a small boat, and the average depth 
found to be eight feet. It was dotted 
with small islands of white sand, and on 
its banks numerous hippopotamuses were 
observed. The heat was, however, suffo- 
cating ; and both the fever and the dysentery of the explorers 
became more obstinate. 

After having, nevertheless, again progressed a few stages, an al- 
tercation arose with the guide, who insisted that, in order to reach 
the habitation of the Quianvo, the river must be crossed and the 
march continued on its right hank, as no track could be found 
for a long time on tho left. From tho 5th to the 8th June tho 
expedition still advanced, but in a state of great despondency, at 
some distance from the river, through a region which contained 
no inhabitants at all, and on the 9th it reached the extreme limit 
of its progress. * Ketmning thence to Duque de Braganza, it 
reached that place in about 26 days, and the altitude of the 
sun was taken for the first time at noon on the 30th June 1879. 

Duque de Braganza, of which wo have already given the geo- 
graphical position, is situated on a treeless plaiu, 1,0G0 metres 
above the sea, on the right hank of the Lu-calla river. Tho scat 
of tho concclho is composed of an ample fort of mud-bricks, with 
loopholes, parapets and fosse in bad condition, surrounded by two 
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dozen habitations at the most ; among which the residence of 
the commandant, which fronts the cast., is tho most notable. The 
fort was built at a time when the Government sent an expedition 
to the place to check the excesses of the Jinga aborigines, who 
threatened the district of Ambaca with their raids. The com- 
merce is almost nil, there beiug no important firms hero. Some 
little efforts at cultivation are, however, being made in this vast 
agricultural regiou, as a little tobacco, cotton, and, further to the 
north, iu Danje, some colossal sugar-cane, with other produce, has 
been seen. 

The uncultivated condition of this region must be attributed to 
military preponderance. Duque do Braganza is distant from 
the centre of tho Government and contains 50 or 00 military 
stations, tho commandants of which, when they have no occasion 
to display their prowess against turbulent natives, are covetous 
enough to extort tithes (which have been abolished) from tho 
Jinga vassals and to commit other depredations. Tlius, for in- 
stance, the explorers were told that an officer had despatched a 
private soldier to levy a certain mulct from a chief ; which being 
refused, lie marched with tho detachment under his command and 
lifted 180 heads of cattle which the said chief possessed. The cou- 
quence was that the latter retired to the Jinga country, as many 
others had done before him, and depopulated the concolho. The 
people are a mixture of Jingas, Ambacas and some Bomias, who 
interman y with the soldiers of Luanda, and, constituting the ex- 
isting families, cultivate small plots of ground by which they live. 

After making excursions into tho surrounding country, tho 
explorers departed, fcn the 1 Itli September, for the last time, 
from Duque do Braganza, hoping to reach Dondo on the 23rd or 
2ttli. They took an an affectionate farewell from Captain Si 1 verio 
who said: — “Go! go! Europe is waiting to reward you for 
your sufferings, and to appreciate your services, 2sow, the time 
for taking rest, and profiting hy it is at hand. As to me, be- 
ing old, I shall never return to see j r ou again, and the grave 
will shortly receive my bones." 

A t s the track by which the explorers marched gradually approach- 
ed the river Cu-anza and the land was sloping towards it, 
they saw exotic palm-trees, the Eviodendrou, with a straight 
trunk partly covered with the branches of the Cochlospcrmum 
angolensis, full of yellow flowers, Erythrinas with rosy clusters, 
and other plants. Birds gambolled about, and some of the trees 
were covered with their suspended nests, forty-seven being counted 
on one. Among those most worthy of mention was tho 
Bucorav caffcr, called wild turkey, but stouter than those seen 
in. Emopo, with a long beak, the breast led in front, and a 
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largo tail. It lives in flocks in these groves, perched on high 
trees, and is on that account difficult to get at, and also 
because one, posted as a sentiy, gives notice of the least dan- 
ger l>y the alarm cry cu cd, whereon all fly away. 

The uninterrupted movement of the caravans marching both 
ways along the track followed by the explorers was something 
marvellous, scarcely an hour elapsing without dozens of negroes 
passing, laden with caoutchouc, ivory, &c., but oil was the article 
most frequently transported. A march with negroes affords 
opportunities of observing their ornamentation, of which they 
me fond. Their long tresses are adorned with heads, shells 
and bits of metal and carefully smeared with palm-oil. They use 
feathers of birds and skins of animals, horns and even human 
teeth ; they pierce not only their ears but the nose for the inser- 
tion of little sticks of wood, and disfigure their bodies by incisions 
with knives, the scars being considered beautiful. Circumci- 
sion is performed among the Bun-Culas, often on adults, who 
also file their upper front-teeth to separate them ; their brutal 
cupping operations with ox-horns and knives are frightful. 

IJnwngon the 17th reached Nhangue-ia-Pcpc, the explorers 
encamped near a scnz>da enclosed by a hedge of euphorbias, 
with the intention of visiting a cataract on the 18th, which 
was done. The defile through which the Cu-anza precipita- 
tes itself opens out here, so that the river is about 80 metres 
broad. Falling from a height of 8 to 10 metres, the river con- 
tinues its westward course. There being also many rocks 
and other difficult passages in the river, it is navigable neither 
above this locality nor fiom it to Dondo. • 

On the morning of the 20th September, after the travel- 
lers had crossed some little brooks, and passed a few establish- 
ments called Cassoqui, they met a numerous crowd of porters, 
whose peculiar loads, such as sealed boxes, new trunks, &c., 
made them suspect the presence of a European. They were 
not mistakcu in this surmise, for a few minutes afterwards 
two white men emerged from a bend in the road, anti the one 
arriving first appeared to be the chief. He was a robust man, 
with a fair beard, and an ample hat, but, as lie did not "break 
the silence, they took him to be one of tne little communica- 
tive ( pouco expansivo) sons of Great Britain, llis gentlemanly 
appearance, however, inspired them with confidence and they 
saluted him with the customary “ Bons dias, cavalheiro ” whereon 
lie explained in broken Portuguese that he was a Gertnau 
explorer, Von Mecliow by name, coining from Luanda, and 
travelling to Malanjc, where he intended to organize a train 
of attendants, for descending the Cu-ango in a boat of his 
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own, and making a complete reconnaissance of it to its junction 
with the Congo-Zaire. The illustrious traveller had already 
encountered much trouble iu engaging carriers ; his cheerful- 
ness, however, had overcome all obstacles and he was deter- 
mined to try his luck. Some difficulties the explorers had met 
with in those regions, chiefly with the Jingas who inhabit 
them, and the fevers as well as the other hardships they hwl 
suffered from in the interior, having been explained to Von 
Mcchow, bo seemed to make but little account of them, and 
the two parties separated again. 

When the cxploiers perceived many telegraph poles they 
knew that European civilization had begun to invade these parts, 
and they were soon agreeably surprised by the visit of Duarte 
Silva, an officer of the Portuguese army employed iu the De- 
partment of Public Woiks in Africa, who was encamped 
there, and came to bid them welcome. The news of the ai rival of 
the explorers soon spread in the adjoining camps, and imita- 
tions with congratulations poured in fiom all sides: the grotesque 
commercial corporation of Dondo (9°, 41' S Lat., 14 ', 31', 54'’ E. 
Long observed on the 30th September) al>o offered a few days after- 
wards a banquet to the explorers, during which they were introduced 
to the gentlemen who composed it. 

On the 11 th October the explorers embarked iu a steamer and 
anived on ihe 13th at Luanda (just 729 days since their depaiiure 
to the south) where the Governor-General Vasco G nodes do 
Carvalho e Menezcs received them with much kindness, but. they 
Jived with all their attendants at. the house of St. Manuel 
Raphael Gorjao, t he Director of the Public 'Woiks ol Angola, who 
had within the short space of three years established an extensive 
telegraphic line, built an office and a hospital, organized a profes- 
sional school, and surveyed a line of railway which is to extend 
250 kilometres. 

The town of Luanda in 8\ 47', 5G" S. Lat. and 13\ 7', 30" E. Long, 
situated on the sea shore, is divided into the high and the low 
town (cidade alta c baixa), but has also many country houses called 
mus§cquc8. The population of the iuteiiur docs not exceed 9,000 
inhabitants, 3,500 of these being men, 3,000 women, 1,200 boys 
and 1,300 girls. The Europeans number at the utmost 1,100, two- 
thirds of whom arc degradados , namely, persons exiled for crimes. 
The musseques contain 2.000 inhabitants, and the suburbs 
with the island 2,350, so that the total population would amount 
to about 13,350 persons. 

The commercial association of Luanda likewise gave a banquet to 
the explorers, at which H. E. the Governor with the whole body of 
merchants was present ; but, being desirous of recovering their 
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strength in the more benignant climate of Mossamedes, they sailed 
for that port, where they spent two months, aud then returned 
Portugal. 

, From the experience gathered by the expedition, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn The life of Africans is simple, 
primitive aud coarse. In the thousand 
senzalas, or hamlets, visited l>y the ex- 
plorers, they met with but little variety, 
and always the same arrangement of 
constructing, covering, and grouping tho 
habitations. Foies or canes firmly fixed 
in the soil, interlaced with grass, or plastered with mud, covered 
with leaves, and arranged in a round or quadrangular form, 
constitute a hut, which lias two or three divisions inside, but is gener- 
ally the porperty of one man. The headman nearly always sur- 
rounds his domicile with the huts of all the other inhabitants, 
encircling the whole hamh t with a stockade which can be closed. 
Around the stockade there are small patches of plantain trees, 
stramonium, and fields cultivated for daily subsistence. Tho 
will of the chief is law, aud, as the strong oppress the weak, 
he is often displaced by another, the people emigrate else- 
where and the hamlet is broken up. 

The conjugal advantages are all on the side of the husband, 
who compels his wife to work for him like a slave. The African 
has no religion, and his Fetish is supposed by him to be a kind of 
talisman, by which noxious influences are counteracted, while il con- 
science,” as Captain R. Burton has well said, “does not exist, the 
only repentance which a native is able to feel, being grief for 
having allowed an opportunity to escape to commit a crime. 
Thieving distinguishes a man, and assassination, above all, if 
accompanied by atrocious incidents, makes a hero of him.” This 
picture is somewhat overdrawn, and it must be admitted that 
moral si ntiment exists among Africans, although iu an embryonic 
state only. Thus, in every tribe visited by the explorers, a rich 
murderer could indemnify the relatives of his victim by paying 
a blood-ransom, and then again continue his wicked career ; and 
they knew of a native who had committed three murders without 
the least compunction as the most natural thing, only at the in- 
stigation of a chief. This is just like a still living Arab Sultan, whose 
name we need not mention, and who simply orders one of his 
attendants to shoot a man when he dislikes him. 

Without inflicting upon the reader tho enumeration of a score 
of languages spoken by various tribes, we may observe that un- 
written idioms arc most subject to change, and that a small 
difference in the pronunciation may give rise to subsequent 
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modifications, still more enhanced by the migrations of the people 
and by the transformation of their usages. Thus, for instance, people 
who have gone from a level country where they had no occasion 
to shout, into mountains, where they call one to another from 
different heights, accustom themselves in course of time to 
draw out certain syllables long in a kind of chanting tone, to 
be heard at a distance. The result is the same near great rivers, 
cataracts, &c., where the accents which have been in the middle 
of words are generally transferred to the final syllables. In course 
of time it will no doubt appear that some languages, at present 
considered different, are merely dialects of one, and their number 
will he considerably reduced. 

It is remarkable that the aborigines have very little or no ten- 
dency to contradict, and always reply in the affirmative. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to elicit the truth on any subject, a great deal 
of circumlocution is required. Their notions of time, distance 
and quantity arc extremely confused, and cause much perplexity to 
a European. Thus, for instance, the question, u What time will it 
take us to reach the point where the Cu-ango flows into the 
Zaire?’ 1 was, after a long preamble, answered thus : — “It will be 
necessary to use up two pairs of sandals !” 

In their barter the same confusion prevails. Thus, for instance, 
an agreement having heen arrived at to buy a head of cattle for 
54 yards of cloth, the payment in pieces was arranged as 
follows : — 

1 whole of ... 

1 cut of 
1 cut of 
5 j’ariiU more •• 


Not understanding this calculation, the savages insisted that 

it should be arranged in lots of 9 yaids (half-pieces) as follows 
Complete ... ... ... 0+1) 

Cut ••• 9x04-3 

Cut HI ... ... 9 + 7 + 2 

, Total ..._27+22+5 =s 54 

The chief articles of food in the regions through which the 
expedition marched, are the following four : — Manioc (, Jairopha 
manioc); Massambala (varieties of Sorghum ), mnssango (Pen- 
isctum typhoideum) which belongs at present to the genus 

Pencillaria), aud Indian corn (Ze a mais), which likewise occurs 
in great abundance. All these articles are made into bread after 
being reduced to meal ; unfortunately, however, the people have 
no mills, and griud it only by pounding. With the bread the negro 


18 

15 

1G 
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Total 


54 
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eats whatever of flesh, fish, or vegetables he can get. Ginguba 
( Arachis hypogea) is also of great value to them, and entire tribes 
live on it, especially the Jiugns, the Ma-Hungos, and the 
Ma-Juceas, who swallow astonishing quantities of it law as it is 
taken from the ground. 

Then come indigenous and exotic fruits, too numerous 
to enumerate, from the Viiis hcraclifolia to the plantain, as well 
as the variety of Inhume, tubercles of Ildmia , potatoes, aud 
little known roots, which are devoured greedily. 

Lastly, a stick of sugar-cane, a gourd of soured milk or hydro- 
mel, complete the series of aliments in a luscious repast. 

Vegetable diet prevails almost exclusively over the whole con- 
tinent, and a head of cat tie is slaughtered only in extraordinary 
cases, when the native who is generally puerile, gives vent to 
most stupendous excesses of joy. Able to bear hunger for a long 
time, he contents himself with four grains of Arnolds , but when 
the moment to appease his appetite arrives, he is insatiable. He 
Muffs himself gradually with several pounds of flour till his abdo- 
men swells, shines, and appears leady to burst. This voracity is 
ino'-t prevalent among old men. 

The African manifests a decided propensity for drink. Either 
the scarcity of European liquors, or the temporary oblivion of 
the wretched and monotonous life of a negro which their abuse 
causes, makes him wry gu*edy for drink, aud the exploiers 
scarcely knew a cu e in which, if a chance were given to one* of 
them, he did not diink till bo Ml down. Some beverages of the 
coimtiy aUo produce, intoxication, but a great deal of them 
must be swallowed gradually, wheieas brandy effects it very 
speedily, so »h it. the native considered the drinking of it to be as 
pleasant as that of hydroinel is melancholy. 

As to the food of the African, it is uusavoury to a palate not 
habituated to it. Ho docs not recoil even from putrefaction, 
and European perfume is unpleasant to him, to such a degree, 
that he would prefer a sweet fruit with a terebinthine flavour to 
any other which a European would prize. Some fruits with a most 
disgusting smell, say a vaiiety of the carica papa ya, are highly 
appreciated ; but inodorous and insipid substances also are de- 
voured with a great gusto. 

The vegetable products of Africa embrace, first, the gigantic 
trees, then a variety of bushes and unknown plants which it would 
take volumes to describe. We shall iu this place enumerate 
only such as have been utilized in commerce, namely, a variety 
of palms producing oil, especially the Elais guinea sis. Plants 
the leaves of which arc used in the manufacture of hats and other 
articles ; these are the Hyp/tccne aud the varieties of the Borassus. 

SO 
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The fibres of the Adasoniancts are at present exported oil a 
great scale for the manufacture of paper and other articles. The 
^ahna Christi is used for medicines. Aloes occur in great ab- 
undance. Tobacco crows everywhere, and that of Ambaca has 
a special aroma. The sugar-cane prospers wherever water is 
abundant. Cotton occurs iu the whole province of Uenguelas ; 
the coffee, which is now appreciated in Portugal, comes from the 
whole mountainous region, and that from Cazeugo is considered 
the best. Giuguba (arachis lu/pogea) which yields much oil, 
appears to be extremely abundant in the table-land of Ambaca 
and in the eastern districts. All kinds of pepper occur every 
where. Rice was seen under cultivation by the explorers in the 
district of Bihe, where large tracts of country appeared to he devoted 
to it. Ihdian corn was very fertile at Quit longues, Cnconda and 
JDuquodo Braganza. Sorghum was the general tend of the people 
of the interior, but Massango (PenUctum tvplioidemn > is in- 
variably the staff of life to t he Gaiiguellus and to the Ma-Quiocos. 
There isan amazing quantity ot Balbamum Eh'nii, and along the 
coast, as well as iu the interior, there are notaole tracts full of 
Copal-gum trees. Caoutchouc is the piodnct of coh^sal croopops 
which the aborigines destroy iu order to extract, tluir sap. Tie* 
production of the lesiu called Dragons-blood lias aheady been 
attempted. 

Animal products arc: — Ivory , represented by the tusks of the 
elephant, which is always in great request, hut liie exploiers appear 
never to have met tho animal nor t\»e Rhinoceros, the horn of 
which is. also an article of trade. The Ganguellas are the greatest 
producers of W(u\ • Spiders and worms produce silk. The 
Marabout-bird yields feathers, sold in various markets. Shins of 
oxen and of wild beasts, such as leopards, panthers, lions, &c. 

Lastly, the mineral products are : — Iron and Brimstone. In all 
the mountains and in the interior Copper is found, and, when cast, 
marked with the figure of a cross. Signs of coal exist. Gold 
occurs in the Lombije and other districts. Silver is found in Jinga 
(Dallango), Cambambe, &c. Bock -Salt is gathered in many places. 

The history of Africa is as old as that of Europe, but excepting 
the northern portions nothing of it is known. All tho races who 
had come into contact with the negro only subjugated him, and, 
slavery having been abolished even by European nations iu com- 
paratively recent times only, it is not to he wondered at that the 
hereditary terror and hatred which the negro entertained towards 
all men of a lighter complexion than tiis own hasnotyec disappear- 
ed. His physical and moral position will henceforth be modified 
by other influences than hitherto ; let us hope that his future will 
be brighter than his past, aud that he will iu course of time become 
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civilized, although it must be admitted, that at least for the present 
the prospects of colonization are very scanty in tropical, and chimeri- 
cal in Central Africa, whore the life of Europeans is endangered by 
maladies and other clangors. There are, indeed, salubrious districts 
in the interior, aud delightful large rivers, but when will they be- 
come navigable, and when will lailroads or even common tracks 
connect the interior with the litoral and make European colonies 
possible which have not been attempted even in this country, 
although it affords much greater facilities of communication with 
temperate localities in the North-Western Provinces, ill the 
Himalayas, the Nilgiris, &c., than will bo possible in Africa even 
after a laige influx of Europeans has taken place. 


E. Rbhatsek. 



Art. Ill— LANDED PROPRIETORSHIP, LAND-TENURES, 
AND THE VESTIGES OF LOOAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
UNDER NATIVE RULE IN ORISSA. 

“ England will nriive nt a true knowledge of Tmlia only l>y the cniicrolo si inly 
of individual localities. A time for safe synthesis and theorising will conic in due 
course, hut meanwhile the bio4 solid service which an Indian investigator can 
render, is a careful collection of facts.” — H' IT. JJtin/er. 

A T a lime when measures for tlic classification of land-tenures, 
ilefiuition of tenant rights and the establishment of a 
system of Local Self-Government are being warmly discussed 
by the pnnlicand the lhess, an account of the past history, and the 
existing customs ami conditions under which land is held, rent is 
paid, and village communities air managed, in districts not. allect^d 
by me (torn ideas on ihe subject, Will not be out of place. If 
example is better than precept, living instances must he move 
valuable than abstract theorems. The ground occupied by the 
subjects a bote indicated is no doubt a debatable one. Much 
mav he said on ei'lmr side. Big champions ha\o appeared in 
the field ; experienced Justices and able civilians have flourished 
lances of pointed logic and bright lhetoiic ; but, leaving 
abler controvert disis to argue and fight over their respec- 
tive lines, we would confine our ln-k to a faithful mmmne 
of facth, drawing such infeienees iho.-e facts alone may warraur., 
and making a distinction of rights of which a ronfu<ion alone 
is now made by the infusion of foreign ideas and foreign modes 
of thought. 

We venture to state that in no other part of the Province of 
Bengal, not even JBehur excepted, docs the native system of land- 
tenure exist in its primitive type of iiitegnfy to the extent 
obseivable in Oi is* a. The feudal Damns, their compact 
territories, tlic patiiarehal institutions, the village organization, 
vestiges of the landed militia, the village servants, and lastly, 
the most important class of people, the hereditary cultivators 
of the soil, have each a distinct existence in the Province. The 
lnndmaiks are clear which the misrule of neither the Pathans, 
the Moguls nor the Marhattas, nor the levelling policy of the settle- 
ment under British officers in 1805, has yet been able wholly 
to obliterate. Generally speaking, the people of Oiissa are 
ignorant of law. Any id* a of change they religiously avoid. Their 
ignorance has helped them to adhere tenaciously to customs aud 
traditions, to teach them to live in peace with, rather than in 
defiance of their ancient and cheriahed institutions. Foreign 
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domination! for years lias hardly been able to engraft one foreign 
word upon either the literature of their indigenous institutions, 
or the vocabulary of their agricultural terms. The Dalakoran, 
the Dandasi and Paiicharaka, fire titles yet held by public 
servants in the Rnjwaras, or principalities of native chieftains. 
They have not yet entirely given way to such foreign terms as 
the Sardar, the Chowkidar, or the Mandals, of districts where 
the snr.i.d, like the religious, fabric, is at present in a .state of 
tran>ition. Religious customs and social institutions are fixtures 
in Orissa, In every aspect of life, social, mental and external, 
Orissa is the India of the Hindu Period of history, unaffected 
in most questions by external influences. The fondness of the Uria 
for keeping his habits distinct is observable even in his colloquial 
language. He would scrupulously avoid borrowing a foreign 
word. The Road-cess is his l J atha-k<ira. The Provincial-cess 
is his Proih*i-ktim, and t lie distributory of the canal is expressed 
bv him as the Kmumdl , or the arm of the canal. The Dandasi 
(club or Mvordsman\ the Pradhau (village headman), and the 
Pariclia (village supervisor), me, with the Uria, living terms yet. 
Unlike his moio mobile brethren, lie slums reformation, as reform- 
at ion is perversion according to his estimate. This traditional 
habit and religious scrupulousness have enabled the Uria to keep 
himself beyond the influence of foreign regulations. Orissa, 
therefore, affords the best field for depicting the native institutions 
and for investigating the rights and interests developed by them. 

Nowheie, again, in the province is the native system of land* 
tenures visible in greater intrgrity than within the Kiliajatas, 
or baronies, whose chieftains were virtual ly«thc sovereigns of their 
estates. ‘'They paid a light tribute and wore independent within, 
their jurisdiot ton.” (0. Towibeos History of Orissa). The 
earliest investigators info the claims of these chu ftains and their 
temnes have held that they were the military nobles of the 
ancient times, who established their principalities either by right 
of conquest or from grants fiom the Paramount Power. Their rights 
were admitted by the greatest of the Orissa monarchy Ananga 
Blman (1175 A D.), who divided the province into two parts, 
making half over to these chiifs, the officers of State, and €o the 
men of the sacerdotal order, retaining the other half only as his 
royal domain. The territories of the feudal Lords are situated 
along the seaboard on the east, while those of the military fief- 
holders are on the mountainous regions on the western borders of 
the province. The Clown lands lay in the intermediate Deltaic 
plain; the former amounted to 19,000 square miles in extent, 
leaving 5,000 square miles only as the portion of the King. 
Eight of the principalities were situated on the sea-board, known 
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as tbe eight Tald-Girhs, or lower forts, in contradistinction to 
the hill forts or file military fiefs on the western borders: 
the latter served as break-waters to such waves of disturbance as 
could possibly approach from the savage, mountaineer tribes 
beyond the frontier. These estates were Killahs Darpan, Sukinda 
and Modhupur. 

The territories of the feudal Lord were A 1, with Darabisi Keyanga, 
Kanika, Cliedra, Fatya, Hurishpur, Mariclipur and Bishanpur. 
These estates, or Baronies, were hold by their respective chieftains 
subject only to the payment of a small quit-rent and the render- 
ing of certain military services. They were settled in perpetuity 
by the Foard of Commissioners whose proceedings received the con- 
firmation of the Governor-General by Regulation XII. of 1S05. 
The Crown lands called ** Mogul Bandi” at the time of the acquisi- 
tion of the province by the jnosent Government, were settled tem- 
porarily with persons in possession whose “ land itself was held 
responsible for the payment of public revenue'' tScc. 2, Reg. XLI of 
1805.) No distinction was, however, made between the titles of the 
ancient chiefs, and the landholders or the managers of the Crown 
lands. In tbe confusion of rights which ensued from “ the Bengal 
idea of proprietorship" in land, continued or created by the Regu- 
lation of the Decennial Settlement, these ancient chiefs, it may be 
noted hero, were styled zemindars, equally with the managers of the 
11 Mogul Bandi/' or Crown lauds, settled by Raja Todar Mul. Their 
responsibility, however, of furnishing guards and suppressing rob- 
beries within the Crown lauds bordering on their respective terri- 
tories was continued for a time. Hie tax called “ Chaupaui” or 
Mangon " Khandaiti” which they were hitherto allowed to levy 
for the purpose being abolished and substituted for an “equivalent 
in money from Government" (Cl. 5, Sec. 4, Act XII of 1805.) 

As instances of wont of precision on the part of tlio revenue 
officers in 1805, we may state that the first three chiefs, i. c n those 
of Fort Darpan, SukinJi and Modlmpur were granted sannads 
of appointment at the settlement of 1805, and to exchange agree- 
ments as ordinary zemindars. The chiefs of Killahs Kujang, 
Kanika and Al, Harishpur and Mariclipur, were permitted to 
execute Ikramamaa , which were documents of a political character, 
confirmed by the Governor-General in Council, while the roveuue 
payable by them was styled Peshlcash , or tribute. The Hurish- 
pur and Bishanpur chiefs were not styled Rajahs in these engage- 
ments, although the documents wore the same as those executed by 
the Rajahs of Kujanga and Kanika and Al. The last three were 
thus, in 1805, placed in a more independent and exalted position 
than the rest of the chiefs.* The status of these Rajahs has, 

* Statistical account, Cuttack District, by W. W. Hunter, 
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however, been gradually levelled down to that of the ordinary ze- 
mindars )>y th<‘ course of the action adopted by public officers on 
the one hand, and the ignoiant teadiness with which the Rajahs 
themselves on the other, Kiihmilted to the altered process. 

We find also no mention of three other slates, Dompord, 
Kalkala and Chcdra, in Reg. XII of 1805. The Pashkas of 
Chcdia was, however, settled in perpetuity. Kalkala was formerly 
included in Darpan, but, on the application of the owner, was 
separated fiom the, parent estate. The Government Revenue of 
.Dompora was enhanced by the Commissioners at the settlement ; 
but in April 18-0, on a representation to the Board of Revenue, 
the Jama was reduced l.v the Go\ crnoi -General in Council. 

With the excejitmu of the three estates in the Western borders 
of the district and two on the sea boa id, the remaining six Gars, 
nr forts, mentioned in Reg. X. of 1805, have gradually passed 
awav from the hands of their original owners, having been sold 
for family debN, or for default to pay the Government Pexhkash. 
iloinpoia, Sukinda. a:.d Mndlmpur on the west, and A1 and 
ICamka on the east' in border ot the di<tiict, still continue in the 
hantU of the d«*?-rendant!» of their oiiginal chieftains. 

Jlarpan is held by a gentk-inan, the scion of an adventurous 
Brahmin, fmin Cn^hmeie. Some of the most important of the 
Taiga rhs, such as t’hedra and Kujang are owned i> 3 T the zemin- 
dars of Bengal, those “great piopriotoiV’ who, to rpiote Dr. 
Hunter, live m luxmiant villas around Calcutta “and its adjacent 
districts, with mirtoi -to voted walls and every latest luxury from 
London or Baris." 

The proclamation embodied in Regulation XII. of 1805, 
regai ding the settlement of the Province of Orksn, was, no doubt, 
based on iho idea that lands in Oih.sa were held by a body of 
rent-collectors whose right in the soil was homogeneous. It was 
certainly the pivconcoiwd idea of the Calcutta Council “who 
were led to believe that the tenure of laud in Orissa was the 
same as found in Bengal, previous to the date of the I>eccnnial 
Settlement.” As a matter of fact, however, the conditions on 
which land was held or owned in the two provinces could not 
be more difiVient, Model ate in its demand wise in its intentions, 
and over anxious to piomote the welfare of the people interested 
in agriculture, it cannot but bo admitted that the Government 
of those days overlooked the licenses and the privileges of at 
least one class of proprietors throughout the country. The 
possessors of territories, estates, or lands, whether they were the 
ancient nobles, the feudal lords, the military fief-holders, or the 
officers or managers of fiscal divisions in the king's dominions, 
who amidst anarchy and misrule obtained a quasi-proprietory 
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right in land, liad font one name — itself a foreign one — to hear, 
vis., the Zemindar. The Regulations mention no other title. The 
maharajahs, the Rajahs, Damlapats, Sainantas, lie venue administra- 
tors and potty grant holders, had but one name to stand by. 
The Maharajah of Al, the scion of the ancient sovereign, 
Mukund Deb, was classed in the same rank as the canongou of 
Balia, in the same way as the Rajahs of Dooiuraon, Bishenpur, 
Nagore and Chandra Darpee wore grouped in the same revenue 
roll with the Canongoe. of Jagpurand the farmers of P.itashpor 
in the sister province. The recognition of their proprietory titles 
was all the compensation which the ancient nobles and barons 
of “ the land, received equally with those land-managers” whos*» 
rights weie thrust upon them at the revenue settlement, and 
stood at the time on a questionable official basis. The sumo 
revenue sale-law, the same rubs for the management of tho 
property of minors, the clarification of landed propci t\, hold 
under vety different titles in the same category, and tho same 
procedme for settlement and survey of PiMttsh ami rent -paying 
estates reduced the one to the lower grade of the other*. This 
was principally eftbeted during periods when t lie public oflnvi-s 
represented both tho inten^f* of Government, and the prop) iciors 
managed the Pebkaah estates on tlie part of the Court uf 
Warily 

A hi ief account of tlie history and tho institution of one of 
those llujwaras, or PeMurft estates is nccc.s>aiy for the purpose 
of this ai dele. Wo take np Kujang, as it i.s not only one of 
the most extensive and important of the Tal garbs, or lower 
forts of the Province, but because it has passed through many 
a vicissitude and different managements, until now, owned by 
bv one of the wealthiest of the zemindars of Bengal. From 
the hands of irs original chieftains it came to he managed by tin* 
C»urt of Wards; it came again to be managed by the Civil 
Court, until it was brought ultimately to tho hammer, wlmn the 
" Fort ” wa< jnirchased by the Maharaja Mahatab Cliaud Baha- 
dur of Burdwan. 

The nucleus of the present Raj of Kujang was originally con- 
fined to Bobos Garh which was situated in the seaboard of 
tlie Cuttack district, within the meshes of streams and tlie 
seclusion of the Orissa Sunderbuns close to the mouths of the 
Mahauadi, near False Point. The chieftains belonged to tlie mili- 
tary caste of Rajputs who spread their dominions in all directions 
when pressed by their Mahomedan conquerors in the north- 
western parts of the country. The authentic history of the 
.Kujang Raj family commences from 1052 V. S., corresponding 
with 1641 A. D. From that year down to 1811 A. D. the estate 
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went on extending its limits, until the territories of eight other 
neighbouring forts were annexed to it, Tendering it continuous 
with its existing boundaries. It comprised an area of 35,847 
square miles or 2.29,306 acres. Of this about one hundred 
thousand acres, or less than one-half the total area, is cultivated, 
the remainder being occupied by rivers, jungle and prairies. 

We have no account to tell how Dohas Oarh was originally 
formed. The earliest history of the Kujanga Raj commences, as 
as wo have above stated, with 1041 A. D., in connexion with 
the incident which acquired for the family the surname of the 
“JSuudo/* or 'bull. About that year the Rajah of Dohas Gurh owned 
aUJrahmini bull which grew savage and committed great devasta- 
tions. The brute became a terror to the country, knocked down 
houses, killed numbers of the people, and destroyed so much of the 
crops that many of the tenants began to migrate. The Rajah, who 
was a Hindu Khctri, hearing of the devastation caused by the 
bull, and that numbers of people were leaving his territory, issued 
a proclamation that a fourth of the kingdom would be given 
to any one who would rid the country of the ferocious bull by 
driving him away without maiming or hurting him in any way. 
•At this time one Mullick Sainaut, a relation of the Rajah, was 
staying on a visit at the Guili and, hearing of the proclamation, 
offered to accept the terms, lie insisted only that the terms 
be at first engraved on a copper-plate. This being done, on 
an appointed day, Mullick Samanta fought the bull naked and, 
unarmed. He is said to have taken the bull by the horns, and 
after twelve hours* wrestling, to have completely overpowered 
him, so that on being let off’, he ran away, and ran away 
whenever any man approached him. The bull at last left the 
countiy. 

Mullick Samanta thus got the one-fourth share of the 
kingdom, and, from the day of his instalment, was known by the 
surname of the Sand (bull) which has coutinucd in the family 
up to this day. On the death of tho Rajah of Dohas Gurh, 
Samanta Sand anuexed the whole Raj. He reigned altogether 
29 years, or down to the year 1074 V. IS. The date of the fight 
with tho bull may thus be put down as 1052 V. S. 

His son, Sochendra Sondo Sand, reigned 21 years. His grand- 
son, Damodor Sand, about the year 1113, fought with the chief 
of the Gokhas, or fisherman of Sen Bench, and added their Bedi, 
or Gurh, to his raj. 

The next Raja, Bishumher Sanda, made great friendship with 
the Raja of Romita Gurh, but wheu he had found out his strength, 
fought, and killed him and annexed his Raj (1145.) 

His son, Chhater Bliuj, employed himself in successive raids, 

31 
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killing the Rajah of Kujangn Gurh, which, up to 1 1 <55, formed a 
separate principality, and annexing that estate to his own. He 
also fought the Rajah of Kaukas DavaGurh and another, and suc- 
ceeded in taking the entire estate of the former and four villages of 
the latter. He died childless. 

In 1184 Chhatter Bhuj’s brother. Krishna Chinnier Sunda, 
took the Iiaj, and reigned 21 years. He was a powerful man. 

In 1205, when the next prince, Gangadhar, succeeded to the 
throne, the State of Knilndwipa on the seaboaid was yet in exis- 
tence. It stood, however, as a sort of Afghanistan between two 
large kingdoms. The Jlnja of Knniku on the one hand, and 
Kujuiga on the other, entered into intrigues which ended 
in the demolition of the Raj, and its division among themselves, 
making the Pantia Pal river the boundary of their respective 
dominions. The Chakrakhanda thus became a portion of the 
Kujanga Raj. 

About this time Gangadbar Sanda collected some 122 families 
of freebooters and settled them in Jaigecrs, named lihnmrec 
tenures* of which more licieaftcr. These men were robbers, pure 
and simple, who went out to the Kicighbuming dishiets and out 
to sea in their lm.g boat* manned, it if* said, by 40 or 50 
rowers, in their thievish and piratic excursions, and lcturned with 
their boats to be harboured by the Raja in socuie forts within 
the Sundoibuns and creeks of the Malmnndi opposite Paradwipa. 
He aNo instituted the PtiiLln Jaqir*. in which lie 1 lc*<l some 
300 families, the membeis of wlr-ch formed bis militia, who were 
bound to turn out at a moment’s notice and be ready to fight. 
He also instituted* the Mati Paiiclia fSarduri) jogits, and 
the Paik-rao system, and cai e them to the chiefs of ins soldier-. 
By the help of these nx n lie fought and kilhd the chiefs of 
Tikti, Uainchumbi pur, Kidyndharpur and Gaijanga t B«»ro Pal 
and Bara Pander, and annexed some S-J villages t»> his Raj. The 
glory of the R.*.j now i cached its climax. 

To ISOM A. 1). (1219), hU son, Chandra Dliaja, was installed 
Raja. During Chandra Dhajas time, t lie Province of Orissa 
passed under Biitish rule. Igmuant of the prowess of the 
British lion, and secure in his potion among the implies of the 
deba of the Mahanadi, the Raj di was detected in carrying on a 
correspondence with the Rajahs of Kliurda and fvanika with a 
\iew of entering into a triple a Mia nee against the British autho- 
rity. When the thice principal towns of Orissa fCultack, Puri, 
and Hal a. so re) were reduced, a detachment of the force was ac- 
coidingly sent to Kujanga under Colonel Haicouit. The Rajah, 
iu ruing of the arii\al of the forc^, fled from his fort. His elder 
broth vi, Bir Chandra, whom be kept iu confinement iu the fort of 
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Paradwipa, was released and seated on the throne. The Rajah 
was, however, shortly after captured and sent to the foit Barahati 
at Cuttack. II is foil- was also dismantled, and his cannon carri- 
ed away to Cuttack. Among thc&e were found two brass 
gnus, nearly new, which bore the stamp of the Honourable 
East India and Company, and which must either have been found 
as a wreck, or captured b}' the llajah’s men in one of their excursions. 
(Toyubee's History of Orissa.) 

Disturbances, however, continued in ilie Killa, as in other parts 
of the province, the Faiks of the estato forming a distuibing 
element, for a period of years. At the insurrection of the Faiks 
of Khi.rda and Puri (1JS17-1S) there was a general rising iu 
the soul hern and eastern pa its of the Province. The Faiks of 
the Kujang and Kanvka estates took an impoitant part, secretly 
encouraged by the Rajahs of those Ki Hubs. To quote Mr. Toynbee, 
<l their action, however, took moie of the nature of various 
bands of dacoits acting independently, than striving to lid them- 
selves of a foreign yoke.” 

Winn the Khurda insurrection was quelled and the Rajah of 
Puri was made a captive, it was time to send a detachment of 
troops to Killa Kujanga. On the lolli .September 1S17, Captain 
Kenuet embarked with a small force on boiud of country boats 
at Cuttack, and, taking advantage of a high Hood, reached Para- 
dwipa the next day. Tlu; place was stockaded and strongly de- 
fended. His boats being clumsy and the cm rent very strong. 
Captain Kenuet deemed it advisable to run them ashore, ami, 
disembaiking, advanced against t ho stockade and took it hy storm. 

“ A party unchr Lieutenant Fui ester pursued the rebels into 
the village, killed 15 of them and cuptuicif three 3-pounder guns 
which had been placed to defend the main approach. Two other 
parties under Captain Kciinci. and Lieutenant Wood also pursued 
the enemy iu other direct in i>, hut, night coming on, most of them 
escaped into the dense jungles, of which that part of the country 
mainly consists. Tuo Uuops bixotiacked in ihv. stockade during 
the night, ami the Faiks k«*pt up a desultory and random fire 
of arrows, which, however, happily did no harm. Next morning 
Captain Kenuet marched with two companies against the village 
of Noagurh. The enemy kept up a random fire on the troops 
from their shelter in t lie jungles, but their march was not 
seriously impeded. All they found at Noagurh was a quan- 
tity of arrows, a few cannon, and three elephants. The Paiks 
had evacuated the place and fled to Kujanga. Captain Kennet 
then resolved to proceed to Perau, but as the intermediate 
country was in possession of the Paiks, it was necessary first to 
to come to an action with them. This he succeeded in doing on the 
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19th September. Though cumbering upwards of 2,000, and though 
greatly favoured by the nature of the country, they were com- 
pletely routed. Two elephants and eight horses fell into the 
hands of the victors, and the R»jah, perceiving it hopeless to conti- 
nue the struggle further, came in and gave himself up to Captain 
Keunet on the 2ud October. Partly by means of information given, 
and partly by stratagem, Narayan Puram Guru and Bamdeh P&t Josi, 
the chief leaders and instigators of the outbreak, were also taken 
prisoners and carried with the Rajah to Cuttack. The latter was 
imprisoned for one year in the fort, the former were both trans- 
ported for life. Captain Kcnnet returned with the majority 
of the force, leaving Captain Sampson with a few troops to com- 
plete the pacification of the country.” 

When the Marbattas were finally expelled and peace and order 
lestored iu Orissa, the British authorities commenced constructing 
the revenue system which led to, among other things, an investigation 
into the rights of the landed aristocracy of the Province. It Avas 
found at the settlement that the Rajah's revenue amounted 
to 14,011 Kahau Cowries only, for his extensive domain of 220,000 
acres of land. The Cowrees were valued at Rs. 1 1,503-0-7. of 
which again Rs. 4,000 was remitted on the understanding that 
the Rajah would keep the embankments iu proper order, and 
that no remission should ever be given to him in future on 
account of losses by flood or on any excuse whatever ; the balance, 
therefore, Rs. 7,503-9-7 was fixed as the revenue in perpetuity. 

At the settlement the Rajah was called upon to give a list of 
the villages and boundaries of his estate. In doing this the Rajah, 
with that timid and suspicious spirit which yet marks the Urya, 
purposely omitted GO villages, fearing that he had actually more 
land than he had stated before the Settlement Officer, viz., 22,000 
acres. When the survey of the district was finished, this of course 
was detected, but it was then too late to claim them. The 60 
villages were then farmed out as a separate estate, known as the 
c< Satia Monza ” (GO villages), which is now owned by the heirs of the 
late Dwarika Nath Tagore of Calcutta, yielding a revenue of 
Rs. 14,000 per annum. From the year 1810-11 to 1867, six more 
Rajahs owned Kujanga. During the incumbency of one of these 
Princes, Rajah Janardan Sanda, in the year 1835, a terrific cyclone 
blew over the coast, and the sea came over the Killa, driving away 
thousand of the tenants and their cattle, totally destroying the 
crops for the year, and causing great damage to the fields when 
the salt evaporated. 

In consequence of this total loss the Rajah had to borrow money 
to pay up his revenue. This was the commencement of 
the Kujanga Rajahs* debt, which they were never able to free 
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themselves from, and which gradually increased to upward of five 
lakhs of Rupees, until the estate was brought to the hammer. 

In June 18G7 the estate was attached under orders of the Civil 
Court, notwithstanding the sympathy of the Rajah's creditors for 
an ancient and respectable family. Bidyodhar Sauda found himself 
totally unable to extricate the Raj, and, the question was, how to 
command a bid, which, after payment to the Mahajans , would leave 
the Rajah a handsome balance. Capital was not forthcoming in all 
Orissa. None of the landlords, nor any of the princes of the Tribu- 
tary Estates could be persuaded, or was able, to pay out such a sum 
ns half a million of Rupees in purchasing the estate. The present 
writer then happened to he at Cuttack, and under his advice the 
Maharajah of I bird wan was induced to purchase the Raj, which 
was knocked down at Rupees 5,50,000. A strong feeling of sym- 
pathy certainly prevailed throughout Orissa for the fallen Raj. 
The Uria public talked of the purchase as another instance of 
usurpation on the part of the Bengali zemindar. Scalds were not 
wanting to sing of the fallen fate of the Sanda Rajah; hut 
years of litigation failed to revoke the sale, or avert the doom. 
The Maharajah of Bimlwan, on the other hand, took advice of his 
friends and very generously offered to grant a loan of R.s. 7,500, 
and to assign such an amount of pensiou as would enable 
Bidyadhar Sanda to live in case in Ins own fort at Paradwipa. 
But the Rajah was in bad bands. Greedy people, whose ill-gotten 
gains had launched him into ruin, still impelled him to 
further depths. He sued the Maharajah of Burdwau and twice 
carried up his case to the Pri\y Council, where he lost his claim 
on both occasions. At last lie instituted a civil suit to alienate 
the religious endowments from the revenue-paying portion of the 
Raj. The case lay pending in the court of the Sub-judge of 
Cuttack, the Rajah residing in Cuttack awaiting orders. In 
1873 the Sub-judge gave the case against the Kujanga Rajah. 
As soon as the orders were passed, the Rajah started in his boat 
for Gurli Paradwipa ; but tbo next morning he was found dead 
in his cabin at Boscpur lock in the Kendraparak canal. A 
diamond ring which the Rajah always wore, was missing, and it 
was said that he died by swallowing it ; most probably he ex- 
changed the ring through a servant for a dose of poison, as all 
hopes of recovering his estates were gone ; and he would in a short 
time have been a wreck and a perfect pauper. The Rajah's fate 
is to be deplored. But it was merely the lot of a reckless family 
who never knew the proper use of wealth, and of a comparatively 
independent position which that wealth conferred. Let us hope better 
for the large population of this extensive estate, and “ let us wish 
that the wealth and the public spirit of the noblemen into whose 
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Lands it Las passed, may invigorate a new life into these parts of 
Orissa/’ — (Dr. Hunter 8 Stntwucul Account of Cuttack, p. 25)/ 

We have given a detailed account of the Rajas of Fort Kujanga, 
to enable our readers to understand the process by which they 
acquired their property, the relation in which they stood to tho 
sovereigns of Orissa and the neighbouring principalities, and the 
nature of their title, to which reference will be made heienfter. 

“A careful study of Indian History leads to the support of the 
opinion, that Iudia at a period long antecedent to the Mahoniedan 
conquest, was divided into so many small estates, the owners of 
which possessed the rights and privileges of sovereigns.’ * When 
valour and prowess raised a chief to the paramouutcy of a piovince 
or the entire country, confederacies were formed. The feudal 
ones acknowledged the allegiance, and the King over all was turn- 
ed into au Emperor by probably the same steps as King Frederick 
of Prussia has in our own days been acknowledged as the Emperor 
of Germany. India was too large a count* y to have been held 
continuously for centuries under a single sovereign, nor was a cen- 
tral Power, a strong national federation, possible, where provinces 
and districts wcie widely scattered without easy modes of com- 
municati 'ii, where Codes and Regulations and a unifoim under- 
standing weie wanting, and roouices which would command an effi- 
cient administration were difficult to organise. It was only in spas- 
modic periods of valour, inthc era of a Yudhistira, or a Bikromaditya 
of Ujjain, that the entire continent could beheld under one umbrella. 
The powerful paw of the British lion, which holds in one mighty 
grasp the Indian Empire, could not be expected in the olden times. 
India was thus necessarily split into a number of principalities, and 
their chiefs, whether they acquired their territories by the force 
of their own arms or by favour of the Paramount Power for the time, 
were not certainly the quasi-landholders, or revenue officers, who, 
by inheritance and recognition amid Mahomedan misrule and 
Marhatta disorganization, developed themselves into the zemindars 
of a subsequent period. 

The Chiefs or Lords of the land had a compact territory ; they 
enjoyed the privileges of sovereignty ; were the judges and magis- 
trates- within their own States, and the plenum dominium was 
vested in them. Their estates lay beyond the boundaries of the 
Crown lauds, and to the latter they either rendered services as 
occasion required, or paid a small tribute as the admission of a sub- 
ordinate position, which owed allegiance to the Paramount Power 
for the time. The Rajah, or the hereditary Prince, was then the 
abstract owner of the laud. “ They succeeded by inheritance, 
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exercised power of life and deat.li within their lordships or juris- 
diction, maintained forces, proportioned to their means,, and paid, 
if any thing, only a light tribute, as their tenure was that of military 
service. They were rather, therefore, the Princes than proprietors 
in the European son«e of the term, though of course they would 
not allow anybody to dispute the latter title with them” — Ster- 
lings Minute, para 20). 

The officers of the Sovereigns of Orissa, the zemindars of the 
Mogul Ihiudi, or the Crown lands of the IVlahomedan period, 
wore very different fiom the feudatory nobles. The former held 
the administration of Lheltoval Domain situated in the intermediate 
low alluvial tract. It was divided into a number of Bisis (Bisaya) 
and Khandas divisions, or fiscal circles names which yet sur- 
vive in the Parganas, such as Derahisi, Baluhisi or Lohakhanda 
and Kokunkhauda. These were administered by revenue-officers 
known as Bisorji or Kh.xvuladhipati — the u owner” of the estate 
or circle, or the collector of revenue, Chowdri, of the Mahomedan 
peiiod, his chief accountant (Cannngoe) and the chief swordsman 
(Khandnl who amidst the disorder of the Mahomcdan and Mar- 
halta rule, subdivided the territories under their charge and gra- 
dually developed themselves into landholders, which resulted in 
their lecognition as the proprietors of the soil. The distribution 
between these two classes of landowners may be thus noted : 

The ancient Rajahs wore, during the Mahomedan period, des- 
cribed by Ferishta “ Rajan, Zaminderan, as powerful and formi- 
dable chiefs, commanding troops and possessing forts, like the 
Barons of the middle ages” — ( Sterlings Minute , para. 20). “They 
manifestly stand in a predicament widely different from that of 
other landholders, and I believe all arc agreed in opinion as to the 
necessity of maintaining them where they exist, ami the policy of 
cautiously avoiding any steps leading to their revival in cases 
where they may he out of possession, unless some very urgent 
reason exists for pursuing an opposite course *' — (para, 21.) 

The collectors of land-revenue, on the other hand, wore the offi- 
cers of Government, appointed to manage portions of the Royal 
Domain. 

]. They had the right of collecting the Government revenue 
and were answerable for arrears. 

2. Their profits arose from the extension of cultivation. 

3. They had the privilege of selling or leasing the jungles or 
waste-lands, " Benger Kunj Junta.” 

4. They hail a share of the sugar duties and certain taxes on 
trade and artisans, tithes on fisheries, pasture-grounds, gardens, 
woods, bamboo-jungles, and the plains called (t Bena-bat,” yield 
ing the grass for thatching. 
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5. They were allowed ground for building “ Khana-hori " and 
cultivated certain portions of their estate free of assessment for 
their subsistence called Khamar, “ Nij Jote,” or the Nonkar of the 
Talookdnrs. 

6. Were jointly responsible with the Kh&udaits and village 
watchmen for the Police of the country. 

7. They derived advantages from fines, forfeitures and bribes, 
with taxes on marriages so regularly taken under the Mariettas, 
as to have become an avowed impost in the revenue accounts. 

8. During the Marhatta period the profits of the salt land were 
enjoyed exclusively by the proprietors. 

The nature of the tenures of these collectors and managers of 
revenue may best be judged from the sannads they received from 
the Government and the engagements tin y entered into for the per- 
formance of their duties. Thus a sannad conferring a Kkandaiti 
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“ It is necessary that he pay his peshcash with regularity to 
Government, never falling a dam or dirhem into balance ; perform 
with zeal all duties attaching to his situation ; attend the Foujdar 
of the above Thanabs with bis contingent i jameat) ; protect the 
Pargunnahs of that quarter in such a way, that there remain no 
traces of theft and robbery ; keep the ryots contented and pros- 
perous, aud abstain fiorn levying unauthorized abivabs” 

The engagement of the Khandait was worded as follows : — 

“I do hy my own full and free consent, declare that I will per- 
form the duties of the above office with houesty and fidelity ; 1 will 
behave towards the rovts in such a way as to keep them happy and 
contented ; 1 will exert myself to the utmost in cultivating dm 
Mouzahs attached to the above Ki 1 lab, and the separate Uouzuh 
specified, aud pay the public duos without fail. It shall be my 
special care to guard against the occurrence of theft, dacoity and 
highway robbery ; should those crimes at any time be committed, 
I will apprehend the robbers with the property stolen and bring 
them before the Foujdar. Whenever the Foujdar may have occasion 
to inarch against any rebellious aud turbulent persons, 1 will join 
him with my jameat (contingent); I will never myself join with 
turbulent and rebellious zemindars, nor will I myself be guilty of 
d isobed ience. Should 1 ever violate the above conditions I shall 
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be considered to have forfeited my zemindari. I will collect none 
of the prohibited abivabe. This is written as a Muchalka.” 

The Danda Patis, Bisorjis, Khand Patis, of the old Hindu period 
were changed into Talookdars, Canongoes and Chowdhries during 
the Mahomedan period. These terms came to be used in the 
Bengal Regulations indiscriminately without we are afraid, any 
precise idea of the title they conferred on the holders. In Section 
4, Regulation VIII of 1793, it is said : — “ These settlements under, 
certain restrictions and exceptions shall be concluded with the 
actual proprietors of the soil of whatever denominations! whether 
zemindars, talookdars or chowdhries. > ’ 

“ Nobody/' observes Mr. Sterling, " ever supposed that the per- 
son called Canongoe by the Moguls was other than a mere servant 
of Government, though succeeding by regular inheritance to hie 
office.” Again : — .“There is obviously no more reason to assume that 
tlie Chowdhries, or chiefs of Parganas, were the proprietors of the 
land comprised iu them, than that the Canongoes, or Talookdars 
were, a conclusion from which most minds would probably revolt, 
however predisposed to see an absolute European landlord in evory 
superior revenue manager connected hereditarily with the soil/ 1 
At the settlement of the province in 1805, these feudal nobles 
and fiscal officers were jumbled together in one class. The only 
distinction made at the time was the settlement of the permanent 
revenue on lands of the former, while the assessment of the estates 
of the latter were fixed for a time only. The latter waB termed 
Jema* the former Peshkush, or quit-rent only. Both classes 
of proprietors, however — the ancient hereditary princes, as well tho 
holders of military fiefs — were equally deprived of their Magisterial 
and Police power, their licenses and privileges, until by a slow 
process of the law on the one hand and the imbecility and 
ignorance of the Rajah’s themselves on the other, they have been 
levelled down to the rank of the ordinary zemindars of the latex 
Mahomedan period, 

II. 

From the account of the hereditary princes and other landed 
proprietors in Orissa which we have given above, we turn to'the 
classification of tenures held under various titles in their estates 
and which may be noted as follows 

Class 1,— Rent-paying lands, which are sub-divided into three,. 
1 Thani, 2 Pahi, 3 Cbandna. The Thani ryots are the heredi- 
tary occupiers of the soil and the residents of the village in which 
their tenure is situated, being members of the village corporate 
body, enjoying all the rights of the villagemen. The word ia 
the opposite of the Sanskrit “ Slhaniya,” or local. Besides other 
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privileges of the village men, such as the free use of the pastures, 
the Beua Bat or grass plains, and works of irrigation, &c. : the 
Thani ryots had formerly each an allowance of one m&n, 18 
ghoont of land within their respective tenures, which they held rent 
free. In return for this favour the holder w&b required to furnish 
labour for the purpose of repairing the village embankments, or 
do any other kind of work which the prince thought necessary for 
the general welfare of the tenants. Most of these lands have 
now been resumed by the Maharaja of Burdwan,and the Betia or 
labour system done away with. At the settlement of 1837 the 
rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognised by 
Government and secured to them by Leaf Pottas, or leases. 
Their strong love of home, however, enabled the landlord to enhance 
the rent of the holding 10 a much higher rate tliau was possible 
iu the case of the Pahi or migrating rayats. Indeed, this system 
of rack-renting went so far, that the earlier settlement officers 
observed that the only check to the excesses of the landlord was 
apprehension of the depopulation of his estates by flight of his 
tenants. Exactions, howevei, seldom induced the Thani rayat 
to migrate ; his love of home was strong ; his advantages over 
the Pahi rayat were manifold. He had his home where he and 
his fathers had lived for ages, on a plot of Chandua exempted from 
rent. He had improved the lands which he knew to be his own ; 
bis classic groves and cultivated croft, his status and character 
among the village community iu which lie lived in heartfelt sym- 
pathy. Although he could not transfer his tenuie, it had a high 
credit in the market, which enabled him to borrow largely from the 
village Mahajan . 

*■ As far as fixed hereditary occupancy of the soil independent* of 
the will of another can convey a title, ilie Thani rayat of Cuttack 
may be contidered in some soit a proprietor of laud.” His rate 
of rent was liable to enhancement, but none would think of eject- 
ing him so long as he paid the prescribed rent. His right was 
thus never piecarious. The rate was increased only at the periodi- 
cal settlement conducted by Government officers, and not at the 
wilj of the Zemindar, or under the conditions now prescribed by 
Section 17 of Act X of 1859. u According to the theory and ad- 
mitted principles of the country ” observes Mr. Stirling, “those 
rates could never be altered except on the occasion of a new 
general settlement undertaken by the Government, which would 
‘supersede the order of things at the preceding one." It was 
thus unnecessary for the zemiudars to take any action for enhance* 
merit or to adopt steps for eviction. Indeed, no thought of evicting a 
hereditary tenant was ever entertained so long as ho paid the 
enhanced rent assessed at each settlement, and so long as, we may 
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presume, the idea of an occupancy right and the law of limita- 
tion were unknown. In this view of the case it seems doubtful whe- 
ther Section 17 of Act X, which enables proprietors to claim and 
obtain enhancement at times other than the general settlement, has 
been an advance on the old revenue system, or has conferred greater 
benefit on the Thani tenants. 

The Pahi rayat was a non-resident cultivator, native of a village 
other than that in which his tenure lay. Whatever might be the 
•extent of his tenure or the amount of his rent, he was never admitted 
into the corporate rights of the village men. He had no right of occu- 
pancy and was subject to enhancement of rent. These once ten- 
ants-at-will have, however, acquired rights of occupancy since the 
onactment of Act X of 1 859, and, what with the decay of the village 
corporate body, and the provisions of the existing law, the liue 
of distinction between the two classes of rayats is gradually fading 
away. 

Chandnd rayats are non-cultivators who hold the land on which 
their homes stand, and work as labourers and artizans. 

Class II. — The history of the next, class of tenures, which wore 
service grants or Jagirs, gives an insight into the social state some- 
what different from that which the Permanent Settlmcnt has intro- 
duced into the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. It will be seeu that 
men of almost every piofession and art. from the Brahmins who 
officiated at religious ceremonies down to the woodcutter and 
washerman and the torch- bearers, had each an assignment of the 
village lauds which they held generation after generation in lieu of 
wages for rendering cither religious or temporal services to 
the village community. Wages were almost unknown, and the 
liberal spirit of the Hindu lauded system becomes the more con- 
spicuous when we proceed to notice the various rent-free tenures 
which were created for social purposes, or for objects tending to the 
convenience of the community. 

(1) . On the head of the list of service grants stands the “ M&tia 
Poricha” (supervisor of earthwork). This supervisor of the village 
works had au assignment of 10 to 20 acres of land. 

Hib business was to see to the proper execution of the earth- 
works and embankments, and the collection of the Betias , or laboureis 
who were bouud to render service. The supervisor still holds about 
350 acres of land in the Kujang estate, paying little or no revenue, 
and they are evidently the men whose services could be utilized 
under the local Boards now under contemplation. 

(2) . The next class of tenures are the Shasnams, or grants of 
Brahmins, who paid only a rupee as quit-rent for one Bati, or 60 
acres of land, known as “Bati Tanka,” and two to six coooanuts per 
annum. The holders also annually subscribed aud presented to the 
Bajah one gold cord, or sacred Boita a year, worth 50 to 60 rupee* 
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These Shasnams were the most flourishing villages in the District. 
They could be distinguished by the tall crests of the cocoanut 
trees which the Brahmins alone were privileged to plant, and by 
the neat dwellings within their boundaries amidst surrounding 
darkness and disorder. These Shasnams were the defences of 
Hinduism and the repositories of Sanskrit learning. * 

(S). The third kind of tenures under this class have two 
sub-divisions ; they are generally known as the “ Mafih,” or laud 
exempted from assessment. 

The first is enjoyed by Karans, or men of the writer caste who 
pay only at half the ordinary rate of rent. The other kind of 
Mafih land is held by the Khasbas, or Bhadralogs , gentlemen who 
enjoy small grants, rent free. Some of these tenures have been lately 
reserved by the Uoliaraja, but some villages till hold out and pay 
no rent whatever. 

(4). In the fourth class of Jagir lands are included all grants 
given to members of the village guild, retainers to the village 
servants, whose labour was in constant demand among the people. 
These servants were the Bhanddri , or village barber, the washer- 
man, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the village confectioner, tlie 
oilman, the weaver, the potter, the boatman, and the fisherman, 
the skinner and the cobbler, the basket-maker and Paricha or 
the supervisor of the guildsmen, and, last of all, the Ndik, er 
village astrologer. 

The duties of some of these village servants, it may be interes- 
ting to note. The Bhandari , as the name signifies, was the general 
store-keeper on all occasions of public feasts, marriages and funeral 
ceremonies ; he had dharge of the stores of food and served as a 
barber on all the above occasions. He had also to render service at 
the Rajah's court for a certain time iu the year, and was, moreover, 
the torch-bearer to benighted travellers. Each village barber keeps 
himself duly supplied with a store of oil and torch ; it is amusing 
io note the punctuality with which he comes forward at the call of 
the watchman whenever an officer of Government or the Rajah is 
in need of his services, or passes by his village-fields overnight. * 

Apart from his legitimate duty of washing clothes, the village 
Dhobi is the woodcutter throughout the province. Whenever a 
tree is to be felled, or wood prepared for fuel, either for domestic 
purposes, or for festivals, or at the time of the obsequies of the dead, 
the washerman's service is in demand. Men of no other caste would 
profane their hands by holding the axe, any more than by adopting 
the profession of the skinner or cobbler. 

Besides serving the village community each of these men were 
required to attend the servants of the Rajah or the Government 
officer when out in camp. For the due performance of these duties 
a Behera, or Chief, was appointed who enjoyed a separate Jagir 
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The earnings of these village heads and village servants may be 
noted as follows : — 
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Class III. — Besides the service jand, we have in the rent class 
the regular rent-free, or Lakhivaj tenure, such as Delx>tter v 
Brahmotter, Baiehnab Britti, Jogi Britti and Pirotter, the extent 
of which ranges from 1 to 500, and in some cases to 4,000 acres 
of land. (Already much land has been lost, as cases bare been 
summarily decreea, as rent-free.) 

foremost among these grants are the endowments assigned 
to the Thaknr Baladevjee of Kendrapara, who has two entire 
villages, with plots of land in a number of others, yielding 
altogether a rent of 884 rupees per annum. Lands were 
also given in free gifts to poets, musicians, and even the jugglers 
who contributed to the amusements of the Rajah ; and the ques- 
tion of assessing rent on these lands is now submitted to the 
decision of our Courts. The grantees have the prescriptive right, 
while the landlord pleads the abolition of the services for 
which the grants were originally made. 

IV. Apart from land-rent there were three kinds of taxes 
or cesses imposed, — the fourth and the last source of ihe Rajah's 
revenue : — 

(а) . The first of these was called the Patlci-jumma , or Trade- 
tax. Thus the smiths pay a tax of 8 annas on each hollows, 
really the bamboo handle attached to leather hood, or Phanika. 

(б) . The second was the Muhis Nejuri, a tax of 4 annas for 
every buffalo in milk that is allowed to graze in the sand hills 
or jungles on the seashore. 

Jhar Rharida , or purchase of bush. Each rayat pays 1 to 2 
annas per annum for the right to bring from the jungle any 
wood for posts for hi# house, and also lathis and creepers for 
thatching. Besides making free grants, the Rajah exercised 
the privilege of conferring titles for meritorious services on 
every class of his people, extending from his Beborta, or his 
minister, to the lowest huntsman and coral fisher, or the artful 
juggler. 

From the sketch we have given above, it will be seen that 
the conditions of the rent-paying and rent-free class of tenants 
in tbe estate were widely different. While the superstition 
or the whims of a mind not fairly balanced left a large class 
of men in sufficient ease and affluence, the pressure of rent 
fell heavily in the really useful class of agriculturists, whose 
buBiness-habits and liabilities prevented them from adopting an 
idle profession. Indeed, the bounties of the Rajahs were so 
great, that the present manager of Kujang writes, that the 
extent of the rent from grants must equal half the cultivated area 
of the Killa, and the more inquiry is made, the existence 
of more 6uch tenures crops up to notice. Nor was the general 
management of the revenue department quite satisfactory. Every 
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village was made over to a Jatnadar under a short lease, or 
outbaii system, answering to the thikadars of Bihar, who a % 
every successive settlement, at the end of three years, offered an 
enhanced amount of rent for the entire village with the evir 
dent intention of recouping himself by rack-renting the poor 
tenants. These farmers were not generally the well working 
Prodhana , or heads of villages, but, as has been truly observed 
by one of our settlement officers, “a duplicate set of oppres- 
sive zemindars/' Nevertheless, amidst a good deal of disorder 
and exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the ruling chief- 
tain, the convenience of the people and the preservation of the 
village government formed a subject of careful consideration. 
A spirit of trading industry was almost unknown. There was 
much apathy iu developing the resources of the land to their fullest 
exteut. Locomotion and communication little understood, migra- 
tion was equally unknown. Village life consisted in satisfy- 
ing the more uigent necessities of nature, iu raising food-grains,, 
building huts, attending religious ceremonies and husbandiug, 
the lesources of agriculture, so as to live independently of the 
market. Division of labour, except in the cases where the 
rules of religion imposed particular occupations on particular 
castes, was hardly adopted. Tradition and scrupulous super- 
stition drew a hard-and-fast line between men of different trades,, 
or village guilds, and a spirit of mutual dependence was thus 
generated. Alongside of the agriculturists, it was necessary, 
therefoie, to unite the artizans and the village servants to- 
gether for the disposal of questions, religious and social, as well 
for the decision of temporal lights. Thq retention of an estab- 
lishment of priests, Punclmyats and their executive subordinates, 
extending down to the barber, the Kela, or digger, the sweeper and 
the watchman, was found equally urgent. Withiu these well 
defined rural limits the agriculturist, with the artizans, trades- 
men and village officials, formed a corporate entity which bad 
little interest in the concerns of the outside world. The wants 
of life were few, and a bazaar, or even a shop in the village 
for the supply of provisions, was a rare sight. But for the 
ceremouials and festivals established by an elaborate system of 
religion, the villagers' life was uneventful. Every tliiug wae 
home-spun, the people generally lived from hand to mouth, 
employed iu agricultural affairs, or broils connected with ques- 
tions of caste and religion. The conservation of the village corpo- 
ration and the social and religious fabric were, however, subjects 
of the foremost impoitance. The authority of the village priest, 
the village Punchayat and tho village supervisor was great. The 
first two were selected village men, the latter was au official 
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supported by grants of land and the representative of the feudal 
Chieftain. Innumerable questions were submitted to the council 
of the village heads for consideration and decision. This jurisdiction 
was co-extensive with the social and religious grievances of the 
village community. The execution of works of public utility, the 
clearing of water courses and channels of irrigation, the construc- 
tion of grain Bheris^ or embankments, village sanitation and repairs 
of the village temple at the expense, and with the aid, of the 
villagers, were the first items of duty. Next to these, the disposal 
of social questions arising out of marriage, offences against the rules 
of castes, ranging from abduction and illicit intercourse of the sexes 
down to the profane touch of the Paiia, and other petty disputes, 
fell within the jurisdiction of the village council. In short, the 
members transacted all matters tending to the eommon welfare or 
amusement. The provision of funds and their administration for 
the above purposes were also entrusted to the village heads ; nor 
were funds wanted when the raising of subscriptions under the vari- 
ous names of Matliot, Magan, Chaud, rested in the hands of these 
village elders. Indeed, no marriage took place, no common or petty 
offence was detected, no party disputes were reconciled, uo caste ques- 
tion was decided, which did not add lo the village funds. These insti- 
tutions, indeed, were founded on the suffiage of the entire nation^ 
and therefore retained an element of stability and vitality which 
survived the commotions of ages. The Hindu sovereigns of Orissa 
were overturned by the Patbans. the Moguls turned out the Pa- 
thans, and were in their turn turned out by the Marhattas. Each 
set of sovereigns had their own polity and code of regulations, but 
they no more touched or disturbed these village institutions than 
the roar of the sea disturbs the sleep of the young eagle in the 
solitude of its native mountain. 

It was left, however, to existing regulations, to Land Settlements, 
Kent Laws, Penal aud Criminal Procedure Codes, to give a rude 
shock to these ancient and useful institutions. We will trace their 
decay step by step. The land-revenue settlement of the Cuttack 
District absolved the zemindars from all police and administrative 
duties. The smallest exercise of the latter functions came to be 
watched with jealousy and visited with severe punishment. From 
the heads of the social fabric the landlords dwindled to mere rent- 
collectors, and all institutions which flourished and lived with their 
permission and their authority, commenced, from the earliest days 
of British rule, to fall and fade away. The public servants and 
the humblest police assumed the functions of the village beads 
and threatened the members of the village, Bhalo Manushya 
(good men as the umpires were styled), with penal consequences 
If detected in the legitimate exercise of their duties sanctioned 
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by prescription and age. It has been already stated here that the 
chieftains of the Killajat, termed Rajas at the settlements, in 
time became ordinary zemindars ; their functions were curtailed, 
and, bereft of all other sources of income, they made it a point to 
increase their revenue by the gradual absorption of the service 
lauds which supported the village servants. Some, indeed, and the 
most necessary ones, yet survive, but others have vanished, and 
large areas of land, which properly belonged to the public, have been 
turned into private property of the Zemindar here as elsewhere 
throughout the country. The loss in this respect to the public, 
and ultimately to Government, Las been irreparable. The social 
and official influence of the village heads and the village 
Pauchayats lias disappeared. Their power of raising funds even 
for the most beneficial purposes has been challenged and gradu- 
ally set at nought. Zealous public servants, more anxious to fos- 
ter their own authority than promote the public wealth, treated every 
attempt at a village organisation with severity and hardship; one 
had to raise the cant of “ illegal cess ” to command the sympathy of 
the local authority, until, however, in the course of time, in some 
instances, these cesses have been legalised, though raised by 
a different and more costly agency, yet for precisely the 
same objects as ever. In the meantime, however, the re- 
sumption of the service land, the abolition of the posts of 
village officials, and the fear of the law, have completely 
disorganized the village institutions. No doubt, in oneway, it has 
tended to great good. A wise code of laws aud administrative vi- 
gour have tended to the growth of individual rights. Exactions 
at the hands of the landlord aud village managers have decreased, 
and the rayat has learnt to know bis rights aud is learning to 
bold them firmly. But at the same time the decay of corporate 
rights has resulted in some evil to the country geneially. It can 
hardly be denied that great care for the individual has led to the 
decline of a public body whose function, on the whole, was beneficial 
to the general community. It could be invoked by the poorest 
rayat ut the smallest cost. Under the existing system a more 
expensive mode of litigation has, however, become the general 
fashion. We congratulate ourselves annually on the growing 
elasticity of the public revenues, on the increased proceeds of the 
Judicial Stamp duty, increased profits of Jail industry, increased 
receipts of Judicial fines and deposits. But do not these increas- 
ed receipts represent largely outlay from the funds of the 
village agriculturists? Do not the receipts under each of the 
above heads at times absorb the savings of entire classes aud entire 
villages engaged in litigation, or carrying on actions at law ? All 
the penalties which the village heads ever hoped to collect, all the 
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illegal cesses or awabs which the zemindars could ever aspire to 
extort, all the contributions which the village Panchayats ever dared 
to levy for village purposes, were lighter in the scale than what the 
rayat now pays to obtain redress and squanders in litigation. 
The araouuts representing the so-called exactions of the village 
authorities were within a short space of time redistributed in the 
locality where the money was realized. The contributions to the 
stamp revenue and judicial fines, stream into the ocean of I ho 
Imperial treasury, whence the opposite current is not quick to flow 
out to the locality which contributes it. The formati-ii of funds 
for purely local purposes would thus be a boon to the village men : 
in Orissa the justice of the British Raj is universally respected; 
but its elaboiat.e and expensive system of Judicature is un- 
favorably contrasted with the cheaper indigenous institutions of 
old. The revival of the latter under a chenp conti oiling 
agency would uo doubt recommend itself to the circumstances of 
the poor people of Otissa. The fashion of running to court ou 
the most trifling causes has maned the old spirit of fellow-feeling 
and sympathy among the village men. The functions of the 
village heads and supervisors have ceased, and what lias been the 
effect * Ail works of public utility have suffered ; old village roads 
have been effaced, or overgrown with jungle, village embaukmeuts, 
have been gradually washed down, water channels filled in, tanks have 
become choked with moss and weeds, area of pasture-land has dimi- 
nished, cattle have deteriorated, and the state of village sanitation has 
throughout the province become unsatisfactory. The amusements 
of .the people also, which tended to ward off the gloom of rural life, 
have suffered fiorn th$ decay of the influence of the corporate body 
which formerly provided the necessary funds. The promotion of 
the local boards and the local unions would thus he a very 
wholesome, as well as a timely measure. The laws on the subject 
would merely necessitate institutions which were permitted 
to fall into decay because their utility was never before properly 
enquired iuto. When these proposed Local Boards are formed, 
it may be found that the local rates which had the sanction 
of custom and were quietly levied, were not so obnoxious in 
their objects as has been hitherto supposed. They have, as 
occasion required, received the sanction of Government iu some- 
what different garbs, as there was a measure of wisdom in these 
bumble indigenous institutions which went fora loug time un- 
recognised. Nor is this to be wondered at : we live under the 
auspices of legislators whose measures, as has been shrewdly 
observed, are never above the necessity of revision. Whether 
from want of forethought, or leniency towards their own cherished 
ideas, or reluctance to grasp at vexed questions, or from the mere 
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love of change, or say desire of progress, their legislative mea- 
sures change with a speed which keeps pace only with their 
advanced modes of locomotion. Our Legislative Council is a stand- 
ing committee of change, whose aim seems to be to thrust on the 
country new codes with the best of objects, but with little consi- 
deration for the old and hallowed institutions which they are made 
to supersede or the influence which they are likely to exert over 
native society. Errors have not therefore been unfrequent, or 
their acknowledgment less so. The amended Acts are nu- 
merous and as speedily introduced as the original codes are 
hurriedly passed. But great minds are open to conviction, and 
we feel assured that,*should our legislators stoop to enquire into 
the efficacy of the indigenous measures and existing native 
institutions, they might he satisfied, in many instances, that 
piactical wisdom is not the monopoly of any particular nation. 
It would he well, therefore, if Uie efficacy of existing institutions 
were properly weighed before they are condemned one day as 
sources of irremediable evil, to be hailed back at another time in a 
new garb, as measures of great and original reform. 

Much anxiety, indeed, has ever been felt to improve the condi- 
tion of the rayat, to protect him from exactions and to confer on 
him fresh privileges; hut what has been the effect of the rent-law, 
of the occupancy and tenancy rights, as compared with the old 
revenue system of the countiy ? While the law lias confened new 
rights on t lie tenants, his sense of security in the tenure has 
suffered. Very unfortunately, mutual good understanding between 
the landlord and the tenant 111 the country lyxs declined. Rayats, 
indeed, have partly prospered everywhere in the country, but 
this is owing to those influences under which the country is 
■generally advancing, rather than to the definition of tenant-right, 
or the grant of privileges by the rent-law alone. The landlords 
have exercised more actively of late the rights to evict and to 
enhance rent, than was the case when the right of occupancy rest- 
ed on custom and not legislative enactment. They have also 
grown more exacting and unconi promising in realising rent now 
than when there was no law of limitation of three years. 
The relief, indeed, given by Act X of 1859, has been considered 
so small and unsat isfactory, that it is now intended to enact laws 
aiming at the opposite extreme, aud tending virtually to transfer 
rights hitheito vested in the proprietors. It is certainly the duty 
of the ruling power to enact rules, to encourage rayats to 
industry, aud secure them in the fruits of that industry. But the 
great questiou to be solved is, should these objects be at- 
tained by the total extinction of the existing rights of any 
other class of men, or should these be so qualified as not to 
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over-step the bounds which divide the use of privileges from their 
abuse. Amidst discord .and disputes regarding the rate of rent 
and its collection, the one idea in former times, equally enter- 
tained by landlords and tenants, was that their be*t interests 
in the long run were identical. Has the tendency of the rent 
laws been to strengthen that belief or to create a spirit of 
jealousy, if not of opposition, between the two classes ? More tenan- 
cy rights have immersed the people in more debt. They have 
benefited the money-lender more than those for whom they were 
iutended, for privileges can benefit those only who know how to 
use them. 

The general indebtedness of the rayats has been urged as a 
reason for extending to him greater protection. The reform of 
the rent-law of the country has thus been suggested as a way of 
rendering the vayat independent of the landlord. But how did this 
indebtedness arise? For the purposes of agricultural operations 
the rayat wants money as much as the showers of heaven. Gene- 
rally speaking, his holding is large enough for his support only 
in ordinary years. Little is left to him for laying by a provision 
for a rainy day. Iu this country, where a good outturn of crops 
depends ou the chances of the seasons, where the payment of rent 
or the provision of food is facilitated, or not, as the clouds may 
melt at a particular season or not, when help has to be taken of a 
capitalist on marriage as well as funeral occasions, on the occur- 
rence of a cyclone, ora destructive fire, during a season of disease or 
cattle-plague, or one of extraordinary drought or extraordinary 
flood, sympathy and co-opcration between the landlord, as the local 
capitalist, and the rayat, is a matter of the greatest importance. 
So long as the last grains of such a good feeling remained, 
enhancement of rent and eviction were never thought of, but as the 
exceptional punishment for insubordination or systematic refusal of 
payment of rent. The Zemindar thought it as much his duty to 
advance seed-grain, supply fuudsfor purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments and cattle, and take all other steps for the conduct of agricul- 
tural operations and to prove the guardian of the people, as to sup- 
port his own family. The rayat hao, indeed, to pay back the advances 
he took with interest, and with large interest, to the Zemindar. But 
the convenience of the tenant and the prospeiity of the season were 
consulted. There was no hurry, no fear of lapses, or of the 
law of limitation to hasten an adjustment. Nor were there any 
court fees, lawyers' fees, registration fees, or commissions to 
pay. There was, indeed, a chronic burden to bear. Has it been 
made light, however, by the recent laws, or have the latter 
merely coujured up a duplicate set of oppressions? “ We have 
found/' said the Famine Commission, “ no reason to believe that 
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the agricultural population of India have at any known period of 
History been generally free from debt.*' u The recourse of zemin- 
dars and cultivators to money lenders has the effect of diverting 
much of the rental fund from the proprietors to usurers, and 
Government has thereby lost a serious amount of revenue.” It was 
then a convenient and safe system of banking when the landlord 
and the Mah/ijan happened to he same individual. The rate of 
interest on arrears of rent was smaller than that charged by the 
money-lender, and was therefore no less advantageous to the ray at 
than to the Zemindar, So far as Orissa is concerned, great 
changes have come over those relations. On the 23rd May 1817, in 
a letter to t lie Hoard of Revenue, Mr. Collector Trowser wrote, 
“ The country has decayed ever since the Muihntta conquest ; 
under the Moguls it was happy and prosperous. Our first assess- 
ment exceeded even the collection of the Marhattas by a lakh of 
rupees, to say nothing of other taxation and Saldmi, &c., to the 
Amla at each new settlement ” At the same time the revenue sale 
law was put into force with great rigidity, so that between the years 
180,3 and 1818-9 no h*s.s than 1,1 29 estates, bearing a jama of 
Rupees 905,958, were sold for arrcais. Many of those estates were 
sold more than unco in the same year. One was even sold seven 
times in four yeais, one six times in the same period, another 
three times in three years, and a fourth four times in five years. 
Another officer wrote: “ Public sales, instead of being the last 
resort, had in Orissa been the first ami only one. The practice of 
issuing written demands for anears of revenue fell into disuse at 
a voiy early period.” “ These measures ruined the old Uriya 
zemindars and transferred their lands to absentee Bengali zemin- 
dars and the Amla of the Courts.” The zemindar, as the local capi- 
talist, thus became extinct, and the rayat was thrown on the mercy 
of a new class of village Mtihajana, or money lenders, whose practice 
has proved fatal to all successful agricultural cnteiprise” through- 
out the country. In another important respect also the Government 
itself receded from the people. It has ceased to make advances which 
M had formed an integral part of the Imperial Revenue system.” 
The zemindars have, in their turn, followed the example of Govern- 
ment. Tucavi advances have fallen into disuse. The Afahajaris rate 
of interest has thus disproportionately increased, and no wonder that 
the borrowing portion of the people of Orissa have taken rank 
among those “ individuals or classes who have fallen into deeper 
emharrasment than was common under the native dynasties 
which preceded it.” On what measures, then, does the emancipa- 
tion of the rayats depend ? Not merely on tenancy titles, occu- 
pancy rights, or transferability of holdings, but on conditions en- 
tirely different : ability to make head against the reverses of the 
easons and freedom from indebtedness. 
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Ignorant and poor, the rayat cannot also he expected at present 
to make head against intelligence and wealth. Under present cir- 
cumstances no fighting will avail. You may enfranchise the rayat 
from the hold of the Zemindar, hut how do vou mean to save him 
from tlie casualties of the seasons or from the clutches of the 
Malta jan ? The prosperity of the people must depend more on 
the strength and well-regulated conduct of its individual members 
than the privileges conferred on it l>y the Legislature. We 
must hesitate to create rights and giant privileges which can- 
not be used to advantage, but would merely tend to open sores 
and create jealousy between classes among which a spirit of 
sympathy is most desirable. The condition of the people cau 
not be suddenly and adequately raided by mere legislative acts 
or administrative vigilance. We should at the same time attempt 
to uplift the load of ignorance which the mass of the Uriva 
people have been for years sadly groaning under. In no other 
part of the country are the wants of education in*ne urgent. 
Dispel the darkness of their provoking ignorance, teach them a 
knowledge of their own right*, and the Uriyas will not only 
use their rights for their ouu good, but rebuild the revenue system 
of the country on the broad basis of knowledge. The Government, 
indeed, is so sensible of the weakness of the tenant, that the 
provisions of the proposed rent bill appear to have been drafted 
more with a view to its introduction among idiots, minors and 
wauls than among agents that are free — ( Vule sections 51) and tit), 
et 8 eq. of the Tenancy Bill.) 

I11 the relation of landlord and tenant scarcely any friction is 
observed in Orissa ; th5 existing reut-law gives ample protection 
to all classes. The province has fortunately very minute records 
of tenures and tenant-rights prepared at each successive settle- 
ment of the land-revenue after elaborate investigation. Every 
field has its number and class in the village field hook. The vil- 
lage accountant, or Patwari’s papers of classification and collection, 
are filed at the district offices year after year. It has also a local 
agency in the Purganuah, — Canongoes, who are daily engaged in 
taking notes of agricultural prospects and operations and embody- 
ing agricultural statistics which materially help the revenue 
officers 111 the disposal of questions regarding land and rent. 

The right of occupancy and the right of enhancement have not 
placed the tenantry on a precarious footing. Tho difficulty expe- 
rienced in finding the local measure of laud or the local rate of 
rent, in classifying the different descriptions of laud and in de- 
ciding what would he a fair and equitable rate in claims of enhance- 
ment, which have exercised the minds of the judges in Bengal, 
and is said to have established the necessity for amending the rent- 
law, is not fell in Orissa. Those difficulties cau ho experienced in 
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Districts only where n must important duty was originally neglect- 
cd or delected to the proprietors, viz. 9 the record of the rights of 
the tenants. They require, however, that the existing rights 
should be ascertained and recorded, rather than new rights 
created, or existing ones extinguished, or indigenous ideas re- 
garding property and existing customs ignored. A reform in 
tlie usury law, the establishment of agricultural banks, or loan 
ollices, the restoration of the local system of Tucavi advances 
for agrioultuiaJ operations, are probably more urgently wanted than 
amendments in the existing rent-law. A tenancy hill to disturb 
existing relations, without adequate provisions to extricate the ray at 
from chronic indebtedness, would not alone, under prosent circum-^ 
stances, secure freedom to the myat. 


C. S. 13.- 



Akt. IV.— transmigration of souls. 

1 . 

Solidarity and Continuity . 

M COMTE rests his system of universal morality virtually 
9 upon certaiu simple ideas conveyed by the two words 
Solidarity aud Continuity. The one represents that feature of 
man's social life which puts together the varied experiences 
of different men in any given unit of time as a net result of 
many forces, i. e., in the form of a general consensus, or like many 
rays of light brought into a common focus. Continuity suggests 
what follows, when this consensus is viewed as carried forward in the 
course of time. It serves, as it were, to project the successive pic- 
tures of each uuit of time, upon the same spot in the mental back- 
giound, aud yields at last something like a polyorama, representing 
what is especially the HUMAN at ouce in the past, the present, and 
tho future. Tiieie is her ween man and mau a divergence as well as 
a convergence, but the aggregate result thereof, whether by addni »n 
or by substruction, is fairly proved to be definite, by facts showing 
the historic truth of men’s collective existence. Aud the sum of a 
senes of such aggregates, each confined to a certaiu space of time, 
though far from being wholly true of every one, must still he 
generally tiue of all of the eicineuls which may have been brought 
together. 

The doctrine, broad as I believe it to be, may thus be presented 
as a simple truism. That which is common to a given number of 
phenomena, is true of them all. That which is true of all, is true 
of each. Exceptions certainly there must be ; but for pm poses 
of generalisation, as well as for regulating our activity, they may 
be put asid*\ It is only uccessary to understand the process by 
which the aggregate is made up, and the totality will present a 
distinct image. 

Modem IScieuce takes facts as they are ; assumes a kind of fixity 
in phenomena, and as apart from the observation thereof, and, 
taking the phenomena variously, as observed at different points aud 
successive moments. Science, sti ikes a sum-total, and in doing so 
fairly eliminates what may have been peculiar to each obseiver. 
Alan now distrusts himself more than he does the outer world, and 
we therefore compare notes as betwecu one observer and another. 
Aud thus, where the notes coincide, a safe basis is obtained for our 
mutual guidance in spite of the impossibility of kuowing the 
ubwlufa 
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What is acceptable to one is tested by the experience of another. 
And the same process is also applied to successive experieaces of 
each and of all. And the result obtained is what we call man’s 
wisdom : an aggregate not of absolute truths, but of opinions 
accepted by the soi-disant ALL. 

Bach man’s observation, however, to be made broad enough, 
must be extended as far as human thought can reach. And, 
in fact, our memory generally helps us to project upon the same 
background, the successive experiences of our own lives. The skill 
of the operator, indeed, is taxed not a little, in arranging the re- 
lative proportions of the various images brought together in this 
mental polyorama ; but the collocation assumed ly effected by 
the same agent is a phenomenon no less substantial than each of 
the distinct experiences put together ; for the integral character 
of a wln>le life’s experience is not now called in question, the 
man’s mental identity being inferred from his physical individu-, 
alism. Such, then, are our ultimate units. 

I hit. between one individual and another the separation is wider 
and ofLuier peieoivod to be such. Ileucr* that which pleases one 
uni) ill the rose, needs to be cuv fully cnnpirod with the source of 
am» her mm’s gratification in or about the same object. Here, 
as it were, the screen on which ihc image has to be projected is 
itself uncertain, and the size and pi <> portion of each focus, as well 
as the poition of the screen occupied by each and all of them 
uie all sources of the utmost perplexity. 

However, the gulf between one individual and another lias 
been bridged, and t lie units are massed even from da} T to day, and 
all by that most wonderful of all our iifrenti »ns — language. 
Moreover, commercial intercourse promises to furnish means to 
bring into a still more complex focus all the languages of the 
world. Imperfect as this conti ivance (a common language) 
may be, there can be no question that it imparts a powerful 
vitality to the solidarity of men ; but this growing solidarity 
arising from different languages interpreting one into another, 
collects the continuity of each nation into a common whole of 
which the vastness is enough to gratify all the normal require- 
ments of human contemplation and meditation. 

After all, then, solubility and continuity respectively 
represent only the language and the history of mankind. 
Language, when regarded not as the instrument but as the product 
of humau utterance, masses into ail audible and visible whole 
those super-spiritual entities, the thoughts aud feelings of the 
human being ; history collects these varied masses for sociology 
to systematize into science, aud sociology leads quietly on to the 
science of morals, 
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2 . But let us for one moment try to forget the gigantic power 
that we now wield with these two grand heritages from the past. 
Let us forget how man can thus penetrate into the mind of man, and 
how individual men may he leavened together into one uniform 
mass. Lotus forget, too, that the recot ds of one age furnish, with 
those of another, the materials for an induction which must eflective- 
]v resist all scepticism in any questions of prime necessity to man. 
And let us then try to discover a means which, however feeble, when 
compared with our present possessions, would somehow gratify 
our craving f<-i the ethical product^ derivable from language and 
hiotory. The idea is ub\imr<ly hcwildeiing. lint let us ply our 
imagination a little even in dull proM\ 

Our first KqiiiMte U, that the soul of one being should p -netrato 
into the body of another, and that this should he dune otherwise 
than by language. Now, if John may not by language pass 
into the suit l cf James fo as to move Jatru s’ body, si* if it were 
his own, we shall suppose him hv f-onu* supernatural agency 
to effect the entrance, and ilm> attain the wi.-hed-fur cud. 
Tims we will assume, James comes to think and feel as John 
had done, except in sof.tr as the body out of which J«.lm had 
poised happened to }io!d txp«riences peculiar to himself. If, 
originally. Jam*.-, was white and John black the trai.r-fbnnatmn 
would requilt* Janie-' S"irl to get ac^ii-h'ined to the black com- 
plexion ot John as his own. Such special experiences, however, 
of John or James may be easily ldr uut of aceaunt as fbirigu 
to either. And the result of the process adveiud to, will ho a 
mass of expei’n iice common to John and Janus both. 

Our next, requisite 0 is, tha* the experiences of one age should 
be added to tho-e of another, Ili-tory is the modern means to 
attain this end. An allied instrument may also he traced in the doc- 
trine of heredity. For jti<t as a nation’s character i- depicted by the 
aggregate of what is traced in its hi-torv, trom }oar to year, so the 
life of each mdmdual is understood to contain in itself the habits of 
all his ance-sors. But w«'ha\e given up history, as il* it were unavail- 
able, and her* dity is, after all, too feeble to gather the nice and varied 
experiences of tin* past to the extent we require. So we sir ail suppose 
that the same human soul has the power to occupy one body after 
another, 113 they are successively caM, out in the course of natural 
<h ath. The experiences of successive existences would thus live, 
though the material receptacles which held them from time to time 
had been reduced into atoms, and the memory of those experiences 
might revive at some s' age or other, though it had undergone an 
indefinite period of hibernation. 

To sum up : let us suppose that the soul can pass from one body 
into another, and collect, of aud iu itself, the varied experiences, such 
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as would be yielded by different people and in successive generations, 
and we .shall conceive of an instrument which would serve us well 
enough instead of language and history ljot.li. The acquisition of 
such an instrument may he as hopeless as the philosopher s-stone 
or elixir vita; 13u t the conception is clear and pieeise enough. 
And there is no doubt that the ends of solidarity and continuity 
could be attained, and by a royal road too, with the help of 
the hypothetical process above described. Nothing could so enable 
us to wind ourselves into one another and produce a solid consensus, 
nothing so to carry us from age to age in order to yield a ripe 
philosophy as this supposed supernal means, binding as it 
were, all sorts of being*, and removing the cold obstruction of 
death itself. I say, all soils of beings for the process would 
.apply equally to man, hoa .t, or even ’un it, matter, being independent 
of all such human instruments of acquiring wisdom as speech, 
language or hi- lory. 

d. Wli'To is 1 he good of such a ludicrously impossible 
conception ' The good of it is that such a conception is a historical 
fact, and, tli-Tefore, useful for the very end-*, of mau’s solidarity 
and continuity. 

The Hindus hive a dep.nfmont of literature known by the 
mine of “ Yog Ph.lospliv," which might In better called Yog 
mvstciic’s, and adopts m the ait wore believed to he able to leave 
their own bodies and p ns into those of others. '• When a Yogi 
knows tlio process . . . la* can outer .... into the body of another, 
whetlnr it ho deni or alive . . . And the Yogi who lias entered 
another body uses it. as his own.” # 

The* 3 mysteries h.iv* f.dieu into deoidoiav for reasons which 
may be diversely de^ciibed hv friends and opponents as natural 
growth of wi.-dom, or as fading popularity and extinction of 
teachers. Bur, whether as part of them, or as an independent 
product of the human mind, another doctrine exists, and is 
implicitly accepted by a considerable poition of the human 
population. 1 allud** to the doctrine of transmigration. 

t. Transmigiatio i is generally lcgarded by several Asiatic peo- 
ples, as di.stiuct from the processes ot Yog mysteries. In the. ono 
case, the soul passes from one body to another after death, the com- 
mon fate of men, and in the other, t lie effects of death can be 
counteracted at the will of the Yogi. Hut for collecting into one 
mass the experiences of different beings and times, both the 
conceptions are pretty much on a par. 

This doctrine viewed barely as a subjective construction has,, 
however, had a remarkable influence in the education of the* 
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Indian mind. It comports at onco with the Buddhist doctrine 
that it is nothingness alone which exists, and with the pantheism 
of the Hindu and the Buddhists that the grandest and the sole ex- 
istent being is the All. It, comports with a belief in the dogma 
that cause is P'fvtWJ ft: T51 i.e , uniform 

antecedence (effectuation in any other manner being ahseut), as 
well as with the belief in the existence of iununu ruble orders 
of imaginary beings possessing extra-human powers, such as 
the Devas, the Garni liar vus, Yak'lisw, Kinnaras, and even the 
speaking monkeys, and so forth. It is acceptable as much to 
the fatalist or the evolutionist, as to the man who believes in 
astrology and leftists to assume the personal identity of the 
individual. It is condsuent at once with the convictions of the 
self-immolating SUL (Hindu widow) and (lymnoMiphist, the mys- 
terious Yo^i, the Tan trio debauchee and the ecstatic Vi.shuu\ it e. 
Jfc is vigorously endorsed hy tho apparently ineit mind of the 
Hindu woman and prolrtaiy , ami it uould not he rejected by the 
tianscendental and accomplished professor who claims to look upon 
the religion of Humanity as a chapter of Tantiic Philosophy. 

5. I have endeavoured only to draw attention to this doctrine, 
but I do not vcntuie to .substantiate that, between the elements 
which make up tin* doctrine of solidaiity and continuity on the 
one hand, and those which have gone to build up this Hindu 
conception, on the other, t he wide discrepancy has to be account- 
ed for by what in Comte’s system is set foith under the hieraichv of 
the sciences. But what shall we say of the primitive people of India 
who also sought to establish their ethics apart fiom revelation and 
theo’ogy up -n a meiely Mibj-ctive const! uction, and one which 
could at one time serve so well as a subsiitutc for both cosmology 
and sociology, — a people with whom such an elaborate and well 
considered fiction as the tlnmy of uansmigration could grow to 
be legarded as obj» ctive trutb ? 

II. Transmigration in relation to development of Bodhi - 

knowledge. 

I.. lt The merits of a Tathagata (Buddhist saint) are that lie 
is pcifcctly enlightened, learned, well conducted, well bestowed, 
that he is poifectly conversant with the ways of men, he is with- 
out a superior, he has a complete control over the senses." This 
we learn from the valuable book recently brought out by Dr. R. 
Mitra, entitled NepaK.se Buddhist Literature [see p. 208.) Else- 
where we read as follows: — "When the Lord was on the Gri- 
dhrakuta hill, Maudgalyayana, son of Sari, vanished like a fire 
when the fuel had been burnt out. The Bnikslms (mendicant 
Buddhists) asked tho Lord if this was his final deliverance, or 
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the lot which his forefathers had been destined to. The Lord 
said, Maudgalyuyaua had obtained final deliverance, and not the 
lot of his foivf uliers, and then recounted the former history of 
the departed hermits.” Then follows a story of one Chandra- 
p raid) a, a king of a city called Bhadrasila, concluding in the 
following words : — 

The Lord said : — “ The town which formerly was Bhadrasila is 
now called Takshasila. He who was king Chandraprabha is now 
myself, the two ministers (of the king in the story) are now 
Saiiputra and Maudgalyayana, and Rudraksha, the beggar Brah- 
lmm, is Devadatta * (p. 310) 

The founder of Buddhism was, indeed, believed to have gone 
through many existe nces. And from the case of Maudgalyayana we 
b arn that the education thus rec-ived would point only to the 
liiial dtliwnuce called Nirvan. There were also innumerable 
tnodol-incn (Tat hagatas), each without a supeiior, and one essen- 
tially like another in the possession of Bod hi knowledge. Thus 
each saint, however imaginary, was a model-man and the outcome 
of the education afforded by many exigences. And, consideiing that 
each of these fictitious existences must have been drawn from at 
lea^fc supposed types incontemporaiy life, we infer that the Buddhist 
Saint, or Tathagata, lopresenfed in one sense, the solidarity of all his 
constituent types; and that the long lange of time given to his 
growth, coupled with the notions of permanence characteristic of 
primitive history, not unnaturally precluded all thought of a further 
development in the future. Tlieie was a continuity distinctly lecog- 
i iked, in this education covering sevcial existences. But the cou- 
t unity was one at last determined by the f>ei feet ion of the Saint. 
On the other hand, a succession of the Tat hagatas was accepted to- 
keep up the continuity of the perfect founder, though necessarily 
without any further development in his wisdom or character. 

2. We are told also that when the Lord suffered himself, as 
Chandraprabha, to he decapitated at the instance of his great 

enemy Pevadatta, lie was anxious not only for Bodlii knowledge 

%i acquiring which, one may control the uncontrollable, restrain 
the unrest rai liable, redeem the condemned, and quench the un- 
quenchable” — but he desired his remains to he preserved in a 
chnitya (tomb, monument, &e.) In other words, we see that 
the Buddhist conception of the Tathagata had not only formed 
a perfect model fioni mundane elements, but had coupled with 
it an element of a quite incongruous kind, viz., a solicitude entirely 
inconsistent with the character of Nirvana, or perfection, such as 
would be acceptable to the Indian mind, whether Buddhist or Hindu 
One who was conceived to he constantly looking forward to finai 
deliverance, and with whom the highest ambition was a state of 
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perfect unconcern with the affairs of the world, even such a one r 
wo see, was givirfg specific directions about the keeping of bis 
relics after death ; even such one was solicitous about a chaitya , 
of which the rational significance could only be to furnish a 
solemn remembrancer of his holy teachings, certainly a most 
valuable instrument of man's moral education and activity. 

That the doctrine of transmigration was actually resorted tons an 
instrument of education, would also appear from the story of a whalo 
which, more sensible than that of Jonah, not. only vomited out 
certain Buddhist merchants in the situation of the Hebrew Prophet, 
but, struck by their miraculous deliverance, thenceforth ceased to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died for want of proper fond.” And 
then the whale's putrid carcass was thrown on the sen-shmo 
“ where the bones formed a hill of no small height." Meantime 
the penitent whale was born again, ai.d in the family of a 
Brahman. But even as a babe, and despite his subsequent conversion 
to Buddhism, lie could not get quite rid of the ta'nt of heredity. 
His whale-like voracity survived his cetacfan existence, and 
rendered him, both as child and man, a veritable pest of society. 
Eventually the Lord came to hi* help. Ami hem at l.mr, we find 
the rationale of what would othei who have h. en a mere nuisery 
tale. The Lord “took him to the above mentioned hone-hill and 
reminded him of his doing* in hi 5 previou* existence which exerted 
in his mind a feeling of resignation. He obtained Aihatblup 
from Lot d Buddha." — {Do. pp. 71-72.) 

3. I cannot venture to as^Tt that the c»f the Tantric or 

Sivite symbols, is to he found 111 the logir of t ho ! * ucl* i hi-t chnityn. 
But certain it is, that the originator of the omic* pi ion M Bodhi-kimw- 
lcdge, attempted to break through the sanctity and continuity of the. 
Vedic word (Veda is knowledge, and know ledge embalmed in sacred 
and unbegiuuing words), and that this primitive revolution, whilst 
violating the ties of caste, naturally led to the formation of the 
Buddhist congregation called (Sangha). These two first prin- 
ciples, Buddha (knowledge) and tiantjhn, seem, however, to have 
early proved insufficient. And the exigencies of propagating Bodhi- 
knoAvIcdge, in and around the new organization, must have suggested 
the third principle Dliarmn (religious feelings,) which then went to 
form the Buddhist Triad. Mere knowlcdgeisafter all a feeble influ- 
ence as compared with feelings, whether good or bad. So that feeling 
could not fail to ho early recognised as an indispensable instrument 
with a view to perfect the mind arid gratify the heart. And then, not 
only did these abstract conceptions crystallize into definite images, 
like those of the abstract Triad, knowledge, society and religious 
feeliug, but material representations of such images, as well symbols 
of a roore pronounced character, to help meditation, were also called 
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into requisition. These symbols, often mistaken for fetiches or images 
of divine Wings, are after all a valuable help to the mind. They 
ought at least to recall by their very sight, long trains of definite 
ideas, which would be the natural antecedents of appropriate feel- 
ings and consequent activity. In any case, subjectivism of this 
kind should least deserve to be scorned or condemned as objective, 
useless, and stupid, or as vicious idolatry, in an age remarkable alike 
for its doct lines of hero-worship and aestheticism and for its scientific 
views of historic development. 

4. We have thus for our data certain felt wants of quite a de- 
finite character. Fust, of all, the congregation of Buddhists, whose 
siz«; and condition would naturally suggest the inquiry, how know- 
ledge of an admittedly most, abstract kind was to be instilled into the 
minds of people taken indiscriminately from all castes of the pri- 
mitive Hindu Society. Then there was the subjective construction 
termed Dhanua (religion.*, feeling). In other words, a spiritual con- 
dition of the human Icing, was invoked, e\idently with a view to 
supplement the comparatively bairon dogmas about Buddha and 
Sanglia. Finally we know that mnemonic instruments — to wit the 
Tiiad, — weie laid hold of both as it leas and images in furtherance 
of the same piopagnndist movement. But. an element suggesting 
yrov'tlt was .-till j*adly wanted ; and tins niiet have have been felt 
nil tin- 11101c keenly when the opposing orthodox school of Biahmans 
naturally plumed them.-rlve- upon having taken generations to 
cultivate their Ycdio knowledge. Hence, I suppose, it would 
not he Mirpii'ing if the then vvhbdy prevalent doctiinc of 
transmigialioh had been miliz.d to suggest a way of perfecting 
Bud hi — i. e. } tlm new substitute for Yctfie — knowledge. And 
evidence has been adduced to show bow the perfection of the 
Tallin gat a was made a matter of gradual evolution upon the basis 
of t lie pi evading notions of cosmology. 

5. The extract given in the foot-note, from t li e Bhagabad 
Gita, will probably also yield a link between the Buddhist and 
Hindu conceptions of t lie pci feet man, the Tat bag: it a, and the 
Avatar * The Yishnuvite conception has, however, a more theo- 
logical character, and evinces no traces of the gradual development 

* The J I «»ly One spoke : 4 J delivered lids impel hliable dnotiin * of Yoga 
to Vivas»\vat. Yivasivvat declared it to Maim, Manu told il to lkshwaku. 
Thus the iiajarshis learnt it, handed down fmin one to another. During 
a considerable period of time this doctrine has been lost in the world, 
O harasber of the foes, I have now explained to thee this same ancient 
doctiine, (as I considered) that thou wert both my worshipper and my 
friend. For this mystery is very important 9 

Arjuna spoke : Thy birth was posterior, that of Yivaswat anterior. 
ITow shall I comprehend this (that thou say eat) “ 1 was the first to 
declare it l }} 
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characterising human existence, Consequently the doctrine of 
Transmigration here loses an important significance and helps only 
to establish a continuity in the one eternal and perfect, but concrete 
ami huraau instructor. Thus it would seem that the human 
conception of the Tathagata has been subjected to a process of exci- 
siou in order to furnish forth the conception of the Avatar, and 
must, as such, be held as the more primitive of the two, whatever 
may have heeu its actual history or may yet be the result of the 
present researches in Indian chronology of doubtful value. 

III. 

Transmigration in relation to Tog . 

1. The doctrine of Transmigration, thus viewed in connection 
with Buddhism, may possibly furnish another key to the history 
of the Hindu mind. It is generally accepted that the founder 
of Buddhism, on renouncing his worldly career, took for a time 
to the practice of Yog mysteries, and then left thorn off in order 
to spread tlio gospel of his subsequent inspiration — the tenets 
of the Buddhist religion. Now ilie mysteiies of Yog me 
supposed to have emanated from Siva; Siva is known by 
the significant name of Yajnari, i. c the enemy of Yag, and 
Yag again is unmistakably suggestiveof Vodic riles. In other words, 
Yog is to be regarded as antagonistic to Vedic worship and antece- 
dent to Buddhist revolution. 

Thus the substitution of Bodlii knowledge in place of Vedic 
knowledge appears to have been preceded by a similar attempt to 
substitute Yog in the ^lace of the probably effete Yag. The Yag 
rites are usually rendered into English by the expiession burnt- 
offerings ; iliey were obviously connected with Fetich istic wor- 
ship of fire, and were supposed to yield such tangible bless- 
ings as rain, wealth, children, success, and so forth, by the mere 
utterance of the unbeginning, miracle-making words of the 
Vedas. 

2. It would also seem that Y&g or Vedic worship retained its 
fullest influence only till the origin and development of the various 

The Holy One spoke: ‘I and thou, 0 Arjuint,’ have panned through 
niauy transmigrations. I know all these. Thou doHt not know them, 
O harasaer of thy foes ! liven though I am unborn, of changeless essence, 
and the lord also of all which exist, yet, presiding over nature (Prakriiii 
which is mine, 1 am bom by my own mystic power (rudyd;. For when- 
ever there is a relaxation! of duty, O sou of Bharat J and an increase 
of impiety, I then reproduce myself for the protection of the good, and 
the destruction of evil-doers. 1 am produced in every age for the purpose 
of establishing duty, lie who truly comprehends my divine birth and 
action, does not undergo regeneration when he quits the body, but conics 
to ine, Arjuua F— Thomson's Bkagabad Oita, pp. 29-JO, 
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schools of ITindu philosophy. In other words, the progress of the 
llindu mind, ns evidenced l>y these schools of philosophy, helped, find 
very naturally too, lo displace the primitive fetichism of the Vedic* 
times, which tlicn ceased to he a living faith. We know that 
the atheistic Sankhya School explained the origin of the 
world upon a dimiistic basis, signifying an inert and active 
agency, or permanence and change, rather than male and fe- 
male. We know, too, that the dogma of Indian Logic, that 

cause is fafij fi^Sl $1 uniform antecedence, 

effectuation in any other manner being absent — so suprising- 
]y in accord with the modern doctrine about relations between 
phenomena — was no recent discovery of the Hindu mind. Thus it 
would be no groat wonder, if, when these ideas were evolved, the 
sanctity and influence of the Vedas and Vedic rites should have 
naturally faded away from the Hindu mind. 

3. But what had they then to occupy their minds with instead ? 
The answer offered to iliis in the following paragraphs, neces- 
sarily with a large measure of conjecture, is briefly this : — a 
mystical knowledge called yog, which bad the semblance of 
science, and, which if it did not originate, at all events, largely 
fostered, the doctrine of transmigration, and served in that regard 
the same purpose that modern science does to the doctrine of the 
solidarity and continuity of mankind. 

At the time we are speaking of, algebra, geometry and 
astronomy had made considerable progress. But the time 
for mechanics had not come yet, and physics, chemistry, phy- 
siology and medicine could not pass t ho >em pi lie stage. I owe 
it to a. venerable friend to suggest that the Yog exercises were 
essentially an attempt to bring under voluntary control the 
involuntary functions of the body. And it is well known 
that with this essentially human instrument they sought to 
attain more than the eaily Vedic rites had ever promised. The 
representative of Yog — the ascetic Siva — was the enemy of 
Vedic rites, and this conception obviously connects an anti-theo- 
logical evolution with man’s normal ambition to overmaster 
the forces of nature. But what, is now, and to the modern world, 
the only means to this end — vh., development of objective 
science, was then completely inaccessible. And thus it seems 
primitive unbelief attempted, by means of Yog, to cut the 
Gordian knot. The enemy of tlieologism was in this case intensely 
metaphysical, but the armour put on bore an unmistakeable resem- 
blance to the positivism of true science. 

In these days of Theosophic ardour, when the Hindu mind is 
not unnaturally tickled by genuiue or make-believe admiration for 

35 
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Yog, it would require a better knowledge of tbe physical sciences 
than I possess, to proclaim, with my betters, the absurdity of the 
occult sciences. But if the Nineteenth Century can tolerate, 
before the light of science, aught that savors of occultism, it 
Cannot certainly be too much out of the way to claim for Yog 
a place in the history of scientific progress at a tune which preceded 
the evolution of Buddhism itself. The perfect master of Yog, it is 
maintained, could do all that science ever hopes to attain and many 
things moie. And this he could do, not by the help of Divine 
aid, nor even by the ultra-human agency of such imaginary beings 
us Pisaches, Yakshaa, or Gaudharvas, but by the self-directed 
t-uergy of the Yogi lo bring under voiuntaty control the in- 
voluntary functions of the human organism. Again, the processes 
of Yog, however deserving to be withdrawn, like nitio-glycerine 
and similar explosive compounds, Iroin general access, are fully 
believed to be governed by nothing slnnl of invuiiable laws. 
And thus, too, the Yogi may he classed n ith the ordinary votaries 
of physiological science. N»»\v it was a part of the teaching of 
tins occult science that the spirit uf man might by Yog leave his 
own body to occupy that of another. 

4. L^t us suppose that, fur some reason or oilier, the doctrine of 
transmigration had so strong a hold upon the rally Hindu society 
that it suivived even the belief in a god- head, and it would 
not be hard to conceive how the primitive scientist still levelled 
in vagaries about the disembodied spuit. The Vodie longings 
for iuci eased longevity had not vanished with the faith in the 
efficacy of Vt-dic lites. Siva was significantly called tne conquer- 
or of Death. A Hindu Kaviruj* (professor of medicine under the 
native sy>t. m), guiltless of any predilection for European science, 
once freely admitted tu m that the predictions of Hindu astiology 
could not oe consistently accepted by his fraternity, who proiesseu to 
lesist fate and the lavages of death, and then, by way of showing 
more clearly the futility of astiology, he referred to Yog, which he 
said was a power even higher than that of medicine. 

When the study of science had not advanced far enough to 
restrict itself entirely to phenomena and give up all speculation 
about the Non menu, and when yet, by a happy guess, men had 
attained that grandest of all inductions, the one about iuvaii- 
ability of relation between antecedences and sequences, it was 
not after all, too great an aberration of tbe primitive Hindu 
intellect, to apply the principle to entities like the disembodied 
spirits. And when once this positive principle was associated 
with such metaphysical entities, the whole host of primitive beliefs, 

• By name Auamla Chandra Sen, inhabitant of Konro, Sub-division, Sat- 
kbira. 
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however incoherent os between themselves, or inconsistent with 
the results of modern reseal ch, natuially laid themselves open 
to systematization, such as we have had in our literature and reli- 
gious convictions. The doctrine of Comte, that the sciences can 
bo host sy^tcmal'zed with the help of subjective assumptions, 
has yet to fight out its way thiough the fatalism which underlies 
the current faith in the universality of spontaneous evolutiou. 
But the history of the Hindu mind clearly proves what a stable 
system of belief can he constructed from merely metaphysical ideas, 
hut upon a harmonious relation between the objective and the 
subjective. 

5. He that as it may, wc are now able to see how the doctrine of 
transmigration, if it survived Vedic theologism, might subserve a 
metaphysical belief in imaginary beings, lead io a vigorous probe- 
cution of the occult sciences, and even establish a more or less 
perfect system of ethics, though history, and the universal brother- 
hood which results from language and commercial intercourse, 
wmv entirely wanting. And all this, I should like to account fur, 
by showing how transmigration furnished the important teaching 
in respect of solidarity anil continuity which is now derived from 
sociology and other sciences. 

IV 

Sraddha and Communal Life . 

A further step In the study of the past would disclose 
that the primitive Fire worship of the Hindus prevailed 
side by side with considerable progress in industry and the 
abnormal solidarity of our early commufial life. The family 
organism was somehow or other enlarged to inordinate dimensions, 
so that the loss or accession of individual units failed to receive 
the attention due to such events. The son quietly took the place 
oi the father, and the brother that of the brother. Possibly also, 
the daughter had not then, as now, to be cast out, nor the wife taken 
from beyond the limits of the family, or rather gens. The work of 
tillage and pasturage went on uuiformly and regardless of domestic 
occuirences. In such societies the Pitris (ancestors) became^ not 
unnaturally some of t be most ini poi tan t objects of worship. But 
the requirements of industry, of functions of proprietorship, and of 
safe inheritance, seem to have suggested the fiction — " the soul is 
born again in the son ” (^T^l ^ 'Sftnrs l)> aided, as it must 
have been, by the positive evidence of maternity and the no less 
unmistakable effects of heredity. And after the ancestral rites had 
once got mixed with Vedic ceiemonies, even Siva, the arch-eiiuiny of 
Yag, would fail to oust the faith in the existence of spirits which, on 
the one hand, were supposed to puss iuto their heirs, and on the 
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other, to gather around the Sraddha entertainments prepared 
for them from time to time. 

Thus it would seem that a rapid progress of industry, which was 
probably due to climatic causes, became adapted to rather untoward 
social conditions, viz. y primitive communal life ; an extra- 
ordinary hankering for systematization mixed up the worship of tire 
with that of ancestral spirits, and suggested the progress of these 
spiiits from generation to generation. Primitive science, in the form 
of Yog, failed to uproot the belief in imaginary beings, though it 
openly rebelled against the sovereignty of the Most High. Nav, 
the crude conceptions of Yog, it seems, improved upon the existing 
preternatural beliefs and gave currency to still more marvt lions sto- 
ries and pretensions. Buddhism arose, and injected the questionable 
morality of Yog. but it could not throw over the doctrine of trans- 
migration. On the contrary, it seems to have utilized that doctrine 
for educational purposes. And this led to a spirit of anthropmmor- 
phism, both Buddhist and Hindu, which was subsequently employed 
to replace atheism by pantheism, and also to transform or con- 
struct a worship of cosmic forces furnishing the lno^t elaborate 
cultus ever heard of. All along, howevci, the positive spit it in- 
volved in a sound doctiine of causation has woikod upon the 
Hindu mind, in which a “ theological tempo lament / 1 wither than the 
genuine piimitive feeling which goes by that name, is associated 
with a confused belief in metaphysical existences and untenable 
physical laws. 

Is it desirable that, this long evolution must now cease for ever, 
because we arc enabled to establish our ethics and even our 
worship upon the cosinology and sociology of Europe ? And shall 
it be impossible to connect our ethics, such as w T e find it handed 
down to up, logically with European progress, and historically with 
Indian antecedents ? 
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Aht. v.-english spelling and the spelling- 

llEFOUSl. 

(Independent Section.) 

S INCE the opening of Dr. Duff's five pupil schools in 1830* 
higher education in India has been steadily advancing. Its 
history is instructive and interesting from various points of view, 
and it has not yet arrived at a period of still waters. One of the 
points now attracting attention is the improvement of our element- 
ary and lower schools. In the code of education drafted last ye.'ir 
by the Education Committee, a decided advance is made in the 
direction of science. It is proposed that in elementary (or primary) 
schools instruction should be given in form and colour, tbc uses 
of plants and animals, and the properties of air and water. Every 
teacher knows liovv much such instruction is needed. Even our 
Entrance candidates arc wofnlly ignorant of these matters. To 
them lever and pulley are, as a rule, unknown : barometer and 
gravitation are only terms in Eland fold's Physical Geography ; and 
light and heat have no more meaning for them than for their 
domestics. These subjects aic i.ow laid down for the middle 
schools, and botany and drawing arc in addition recommended as 
optional subjects. 

Now the question must arise in the minds of thinking men whe- 
ther time can be found for all this work. The standards of the 
code, ranging up to the Entrance Course, correspond pretty nearly, 
as far as the elementary subjects go, with die classes in the chief 
schools of the day. It is clear enough, then, that the present 
work of these schools is ample for ihe time at their command. 
Doubtless good management could find time for a little extra work ; 
but in this case simple economy cannot do much. There is one of 
the elementary subjects on which a deal of valuable time is 
wasted, and that is — English . This is the most necessary and 
most difficult subject we have to teach, and we do not think 
enough attention is paid to it. It may seem a paradox to say that 
time is wasted on it, and yet enough attention is not paid to it. 
The explanation is simple. In the elementary schools, it takes up too 
muck time ; in the middle schools it lias not euougli attention. Iu 
these papers we will show that reason and experiment teach us 
that a great reduction can be made iu the time and energy spent 
in teaching English. Assuming the number of working hours in 
a week to be twenty-five, it may fairly be said that thirteen are 
spent on English in elementary schools. Yet our children pass 
with a bad grounding to the middle school, where other subjects 
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cramp the study of English into, let us say, eight hours a week, 
ami at the end of a course of seven years the result is had compo- 
sition, a poor vocabulary, little or no etymology, and unintellu 
gible reading. 

The cause of this unsatisfactory state of tilings is to be found in 
the present method of spelling English. If English spelling were 
phonetic, no more than eight hours a week would be required in 
the elementary school, for a thoroughly good grounding in the 
course of three years, and no more than five hours a week would 
be needed in the middle school to build on that foundation a 
nobler ami sounder knowledge of the language than can now be 
done with eight hours 1 work. The time thus saved could be de- 
voted to the Mihjects recommended in the code, with, perhaps, the 
addition of shorthand in the upper forms of middle schools. 

The utter absurdity of English spelling has been shown by the 
leading philologists of the day, and yet how high a place among 
accomplishments is given to a knowledge of its eccentricities. It 
is the bu£-bear that attends us from the nursery to the grave. 
As soon as the child speaks afew words distinctly, he begins his share 
of labour iu the world by learning to spell. Passing from his 
mother’s knee to the school form, he finds that spelling is still the 
most important work demanded of him. A little later, spelling has 
no rival as a plague, with the doubtful exception of the weights 
and measures. By and bye, the youth finds that there are many 
other branches of knowledge that he is to woik at, and so much 
attention is not given to his spelling lessons. This he feels to be 
a relief, and yet, to his utter bewilderment, no private letter, no 
class exercise, no examination paper meets favour unless it shows 
such a familiarity with the received spelling as lie certainly did 
not acquire at the “ Infant School. ” And, then, wlieu the youth 
becomes a man, and is called upon to earn his own livelihood, lie 
sees that the spell of spelling must last ' till the spell of life is 
broken . 1 

That English spelling is really difficult to learn will easily he seen. 
The very alphabet, as boys in some of our elementaiy schools al- 
ready learn from Dr Morris, is imperfect and redundant. This is 
the root of the evil, hut it is not the whole evil. Im- 
perfect and redundant alphabets can be and have keen used 
consistently ; but the application of the English alphabet is 
so whimsical that, as Mr. Ellis says, “ no Englishman cau tell wit h 
certainty Low to prououuce any word which he has only sceu writ- 
ten, and has not heard spoken, and no Englishman can tell 
with certainty how to spell any word which lie has only heard spo- 
ken and has never seen written. ” There are, again, some languages 
which profess to retain iu the forms of words an indication of 
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tlioir origin, such as the Dutch and the Hindustani. But 
there is scarcely a language iu which the derivations of words 
aie so hopelessly obscured as in English. The great majo- 
rity of present English spellings dale no further back than 
the sixteenth cento ty. English spelling, in short, is neither ety- 
mological nor histoiicul, neither phonetic nor consistent ; it 
is “corrupt, effete, and utterly irrational/' This state of things 
causes a great waste of time ; it is an obstacle to popular 
education and a hindrance to advancement. Something there- 
foie must be done; English spelling must be reformed so as 
to present a tolerably good picture of English speech. 

English spelling must be reformed. To most readers in India 
this statement seems (surprisingly stiange. We are told, that we are 
meiely dogmatizing, that there is no reason for our views, that a re- 
form of English spelling is seriously to bo objected to. Let us there- 
fore hear what can bo said against a spelling-reform, and if we 
answer the objections we shall have gained our poiut. This shall 
bo the main purpose of the present article, aud in a second, we will 
mention .some iurbher reasons for the reform. Spelling-reform is 
as old as spelling itself, and the arguments that will most readily 
occur to our readers have all been advanced before. There is at 
present a considerable spelling-reform, partly in England, aud partly 
iu America. The subject lias been atti acting great notice, and is 
making rapid piogross in public favour. It is a strange fact, how- 
ever, that although every other reform proposed in Europe is wide- 
ly reported iu India, this important one is baldly mentioned. We 
hope to be able to show that a reform is necessary, practicable^ 
pending, of which most Iudian readers and students know little or 
nothing. 

The first important objection to a spelling-reform is the conser- 
vative objection . This is t lie most natuial of all. There is, deep- 
seated in the human heart, a general disinclination to part with 
what has long been. Bub this feeling should not be carried to au 
extreme. While taking care that we do not let ourselves he toss- 
ed about by every breeze that blows, we ought to consider tho- 
roughly all pioposed schemes of reform to see if there be any real 
advantage to be gained by change. No man should be allowed to 
say on any matter, as Archbishop Trench does on this of spelling, 
that u custom is law here for better aud for worse. ” This is tanta- 
mount to saying that what is bad must continue in use sim- 
ply because it is now in use. It is, however, a noteworthy fact 
that most changes that have had the welfare of mankind for their 
object, have been adopted at last, though laughed at aud attacked 
when proposed. In the words of Max Muller, “ The innate re- 
gard for truth aud reason, however dormant or timid at times, has 
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always proved irresistible in the end, enabling men to part with 
nil they bold most dear and sacred, whether corn-laws, or Stuart 
dynasties, or Papal legates, or heathen idols. Nations have before 
now changed their numerical figures, their letters, their chrono- 
logy* their weights and measures.” But this is not all. The de- 
fenders of conservative spelling forget that the subject of spelling- 
reform must come up, some tunc or other, in the history of every 
written language. Spoken language must vary ; changes must 
take place. Of course, there are men who meet every argument 
with a flat denial. Thus in the Educational Blue-Book for 1881 - 
82 Mr. Brodie, the Inspector of Schools for the district of Wor- 
cester, says, that “ pronunciation has altered very little since the 
days of Shakespeare.” Very different is the idea of the learned 
writer of the article on the alphabet in the “ Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca " when he says that “if Shakespeare could now stand on our stage, 
he* would seem to speak to us in an unknown tongue.” Wc need say 
do more on this remark of the last professed champion of settled 
spelling than that the great champions of the past Bacon, Alford, 
and Trench, acknowledge that pronunciation must change, and that 
it is continually changing. * The argument of Bacon and Trench 
here is that if we alter our spelling to suit pronunciation now, 
we shall have to do so again and again as pronunciation keeps 
changing. This argument is based on a wrong hypothesis. It 
takes' for granted that a word is something that is written, and that 
spoken language is only of secondary value. This opinion is very 
largely held in India; but the case really stands the other way. 
Language is essentially spoken, and written language is to he va- 
lued°only in as far as it gives 11s a faithful representation of spok- 
en language. This is the foundation of philology and phonetics. 
If therefore, the pronunciation of any word change after a plioue- 
tic notation has been adopted, the form of that particular word 
should undergo a further modification. We find the following sen- 
tences in Chamber’s Encyclopedia. “ The Sanscrit language fur- 
nishes the most convincing proof of the originally phonetic cha- 
racter of alphabetic writing, for not only were the words written 
exactly as they were sounded, but every change which a word 
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underwent was consistently indicated bya change in the writing. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is no language in which the ety- 
mological and grammatical relations of words arc more clearly 
exhibited or more easily traced than in Sanscrit/* It is also 
a well known fact that in phonetically represented languages 
pronunciation changes much more slowly than in those that have 
a capricious notation like the English, and this has been abund- 
antly proved by students of Italian and Spanish. On the other 
hand, if a capricious spelling is considered unchangeable while the 
pronunciation goes on changing, the time must come when the 
spelling and pronunciation will hear no resemblance to each other. 
This has already taken place in Thibet and China. The Chiue.se 
written language is composed of several thousand word-signs in- 
stead of letters, and there are thus 1,100 ways of representing the 
simple vowel souud of bn. From Dr. Tylor we learn that the 
Thibetans obtained their alphabet from the Sanscrit, and yet the 
word spelt s-g-r-o-l-m-a (according to lloman letters) is pronounced 
dolma , and the name of the province of which Lassa is the capi- 
tal is sounded oo , but spelt D-b-u-s % There is deep wisdom in 
Bacon’s remaik. “Time is the great innovator, and if time of 
course alters things to the worse and wisdom and counsel shall not 
alter them to the better, what shall the cud be?” 

We will now go on to speak of some of the spelling-reforms of 
the past, with a view to show that the subject is by no means the 
crotchet of a few, that it is, iudecd, as we said, inevitable in a 
written tongue. When the Greeks of old borrowed the al- 
phabet from the Phomieians, they did not take it as they 
fouud it, but made several alterations in the forms and uses of 
the letters, and even added to their number. They traced their 
characters from left to right, and employed as vowels what 
before were only breathings. As time went on, and education 
spread, the alphabet underwent continual changes, and in 
B. C. 403, the Athenians officially altered their spelling. The 
Romans adapted the Oreelc alphabet to their language ; but 
they abandoned the significant names of the letters, which the 
Greeks had taken over from the Phoenicians, and named each 
letter according to the nature and quantity of its sound. * The 
letter they used least was the Greek kappa , c representing 
both the sound of that letter and the hard sound of g. This 
imperfection is said to have been remedied by the keeper of the 
first writing school in Rome, about B. C. 230. A separate 
character was introduced for g> and c was kept for the sound 
of kappa . The ouly other glaring imperfection in the Roman 
alphabet was the use of v as both a vowel and a consonant. 
The Emperor Claudius proposed to adopt a turned / for the 
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consonant sound ; but this and a few other attempts of the Em- 
perors were unsuccessful. Yet the Roman notation was to a great 
extent phonetic, ami the spelling followed the pronunciation. 
Professor Max Muller says, « when the copies of books could 
easily be counted, and when the norma scribendi was in the 
hands of a few persons, the difficulty of adapting the writing 
to the ever varying pronunciation of the language was com- 
paratively small. The small minority of people who were able 
to read and write pleased themselves as host they could, and hy 
timely concessions prevented a complete estrangement between 
the written and the spok« n language.” The phonetic notation 
of tne Romans lives, with but slight change, in the modem 
Italian, which is therefore justly considered one of the easiest 
languages to learn. The language of Spain, composed as it is of 
various elements, had originally a most corrupt and confused spelling. 
The labours of Lebrixa and Aleman in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries did much to reduce it to order. The Academy 
then took up the woik, and by repeated efforts at last succeeded, 
at the beginning of the present century, iu bringing about so 
thorough a reform that the pronunciation of any word is now 
immediately known to one who is acquainted with the phonetic 
values of the letters. (Hec Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature," 
part III.) In French, which is mainly derived from Latin, the 
written and spoken languages are very dissimilar; but the old 
idea of consistency is still distinctly traceable, in the use of 
digraphs and combinations of letters, as well as in that of single 
characters; and the employment of accents is an additional 
help, "J ct see what* Mr. Pagliardini says: W I may just call 
vour attention to the fact that so far from a reform" of spelling 
being repulsive to the feelings of philologists and great writers 
in France, such men as Fenelon, Lnhruyure, Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, Voltaire, Rousseau, Charles Nodier, Firmiu Didot, the 
Philological Society of Paris, and a host of others were favour- 
able to phonetic spelling for the French language/* In Germany, 
wheie the spelling never deviated much from the phonetic 
standard, there is a strong spelling-reform movement.. The 
Koh\ische Ztlfiivy a very influential paper, following the 
example of Schleicher, has dropped all silent letters, and advocates 
the adoption of the Roman character. Prussia, Austria, Bavaria 
and Wurtem berg have now an official spelling, and the Prussian 
minister of education published a couple of years ago the Govern* 
ment rules on orthography, to be introduced into all Government 
and military schools. Most of the great political papers have 
adopted this spelling. There are also said to be good 
phonetic systems by Professors Rammer and Sanders. The 
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reform of Spelling in Hollaiul was an accomplished fact a 
hundred years ago. The spelling, however, is not entirely pho- 
netic, though very largely so ; in some instances an etymological 
spelling has been preferred. In England there have been several 
attempts at spell ing-reform of more or less merit. The first 
great spelling reformer was the author of the Ormulum, in the 
twelfth or early part of the thirteenth century. He adopted 
a consistent representation of the sounds of his own dialect, and 
tried to introduce a unifotiu system of orthography. On this 
account his work is said by L)r. Morris to be “ a mine of philological 
wealth.” In the sixteenth century the great scholars, Sir John 
Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith, the latter Secretary of State to 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, were in favour of a phonetic reform 
of spelling. There were also Thomas Churcliyarde and the great 
schoolmaster Alexander Gil. In 1569 a writer, named John 
Hart, published a book printed phonetically, and rccommeudiug 
a reform of English spelling. In the following century. Dr. 
John Wilkins, the eloquent and scientific Bishop of Chester, 
aigued strongly for a reform, and it requires no Macaulay's school- 
boy to discover that Milton, who had studied under Gil at St. 
i hull's school, in many cases, pieferred a phonetic to a stereotyped 
spelling. But, as Marsh justly remarks, "all the old English 
writers on orthography and pronunciation fail alike in the want 
of clear and desciiptivc analysis of sounds, and the illustration 
by comparison with the orthoepy of other languages more stable 
and uniform iu articulation.” And this was the cause of their 
failure in carrying a reform. The only way to effect a refoim of 
spelling is to analyse carefully, and yet not too fastidiously, the 
sounds of the language, and this is whatf is done by the best 
spelling-reformers of the present day. Among the reformers 
of the last century and the early part of the present, the names 
of Benjamin Franklin and Noah Webster wi il live to show that 
America has not been behindhand in this effort to cast aside 
a pet abuse. Dr. Franklin was in favour of a strictly phonetic 
notation, and Dr. Webster, working iu the time of JLowth and 
Walker, cliauged the spelliug of hundreds of words on the 
grounds of analogy and etymology. 

The next important objection to a phonetic spelling 
reform is, that “ the derivations of words, especially from foivign 
languages, are utterly defaced and extinguished,” or, as Tioncli 
puts it, that “ it would obliterate those clear marks of birth 
and parentage which words out of number bear now upon 
tlieir very fronts, or are ready upon a very slight interrogation 
to declare to us.” Now it might and should be considered 
a sufficient answer to suck an objection that it is not 
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the purpose of Alphabetic writing to teach etymology. This 
answer acquires additional weight from the testimony of such 
men as Professor Sayce and Mr. Ellis. The former says, “ His- 
torical comparative philology is based on the assumption that 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, or any other of the ancient tougues 
were pronounced, roughly speaking, as we find them spelt, and it is 
upon this assumption that the laws of letter change and the whole 
framework of modern philology have been built. ” Mr. Ellis is 
even more explicit. w Those," lie says, “ who will beat the pains 
to examine auy original language , such as the Sanskrit, the Phoe- 
nician, the Arabic, the Gothic, t lie Russian, or the Cherokee, will 
at once perceive that the fundamental idea which actuated their 
inventors, was, to create a set of symbols, sufficiently distinct in 
outline and easy of formation, which should correspond with the 
elementary sounds of any particular language, in such a way, that 
the sight of any combination of symbols should instantly re-call 
the correspondent combination of elementary sounds to one fami- 
liar with the language; and conversely, that the hearing of any 
combination of those elementary sounds which were considered in 
the invention of an alphabet, should instantly suggest to one who 
is familiar with its use, the correspondent combination of symbols. 
In other words, all original alphabets are essentially phonetic." 
That alphabetic writing was originally phonetic the upholders of 
the present orthography cannot and do not deny. They seem to 
glory in the changes of the past, but shudder at further change. 
In the actual using of words, moreover, whether in speaking or 
writing, we never stop to think of their derivation, and only excep- 
tionally of their relation to the words of other languages. If wo 
know the correct meanings of the words we use and are sure that 
we use them in a received sense, we are content. And then, again, 
the number of the students of etymology is very small in propor- 
tion to the number of general readers aud writers, for most men 
take etymology on trust. 

But the believer in etymological spelling is not to be so easily 
satisfied. And we will go on to show what we said above, that 
our present spelling is not etymological. There are hundreds of 
unetymological spellings in English, but time aud space will ad- 
mit of our noticing only the typical words of two of the most im- 
portant classes of such spellings, those that entirely fail to suggest 
their etymons, and those that are positively misleading as to their 
derivation. 

It is a strange fact that the majority of etymological objectors 
among Indian students are but disciples of Archbishop Trench, 
and feebly echo his plea that * in English words a letter silent to 
the ear is yet most eloqueut to the eye,— the </, for instance, in deign, 
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reign , and impugn , telling as it does of dignor, regno, 
and impugno ; even as the b in debt and doubt is not idle, 
but tells of debitum and dubium .' All these words will be no- 
ticed in their proper place. Suffice it here to say, that the g laud- 
ed by Trench is not used systematically. If it is to appear in 
deign, why not in disdain ? if in reign , why not in rule and 
realm ? if in impugn , why not in poniard ? But it is even 
stranger than this to find Trench, after speaking up thus boldly 
for the existing spelling on etymological grounds, actually going on 
to prove, in the most conclusive way, that English spelling is by no 
means etymological. Among the words he cites for examination are 
scent , ceiling , ell , and these come under the first class of the words 
we will take up. Trench’s remarks on the first and last of these tell 
more against than for his purpose. In the earlier editions of 
* Paradise Lost , 9 and in the writings of that age, you will find scent, 
an odour, spelt sent. It was better so ; there is no other nouu 
substantive with which it is in danger of being confounded ; while 
its relation with aentio , with result , consent, and the like, is put 
out of sight by its novel spelling ; the intrusive c serving only to 
mislead. Ell gives us no clue to its own meaning ; but in eln, 
used in Holland’s translation of Camden, we recognise ulna at 
once. 99 The French sentir and the Anglo-Saxon eln are the direct 
etymons of th^se words. In ceiling the Archbishop is deceived. 
The best authorities agree in the opinion that it is a different word 
from sealing, and owes its origin to the French del , heaven, a 
canopy. Feather , measure , and treasure have no right to the 
a . The original Anglo-Saxon is and wrecca are entirely disguised 
in the modern ice and wretch. Kewt and nickname have stolen 
an n from the indefinite article, the original forms being eivt 
and eke name, * while adder has lost an original n (Anglo-Saxon 
nevddre). The ph in nephew is neither etymological nor 
phonetic ; both the Old English and the French forms were 
neveu. It is only to those who are acquainted with Hindustani 
that the derivation of sepoy through that language from the 
Persian sipnh , an army, is at all clear. Candidate and pontiff 
have changed so much in meaning, that their descent from candi - 
dus and pontifex is by no means evident. 

In treating of the words that mislead as to their origin, we will 
first deal with the extolled silent g and b. It is said that the g 
in deign , reign, and impugn tells of dignor , regno , and impugno ; 
but the fact is that the g has crept into the English words, not 
because it appeared in the Latin, but because it was retained in the 
old French forms from which they were directly taken. But in 

* Anglo-Saxon ecdn, to add. to be similar in formation. 

Thus nickname and surname are seeu 
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OKI French, aa also in modern French, the g was preserved For 
a distinct orthoepic purpose, and where no such purpose would be 
answered the letter was dropt, as in daintie , desdein , reule, realme. 
The f orthoepic g , 9 as we may style it, is seen in mauy French 
words which had no q at all in their Roman forms. Let the g 
in the English dignify , regular , and regal tell of their imme- 
diate French etymons or of their ultimate Latin roots ; it has die 
best right to hold its place, and that is, it is sounded . In feign, 
moreover, the silent consouant Is worse than useless ; for the 
word comes, not directly from the Latin fingere , but from the 
French feindre. The old English forms were faynen aud feynen , 
and the middle English feinen , aud, as Max Muller says, “ It 
was a mere etymological feint to insert the g of the Latin 
Jingo and the French feignant. 11 Similar is the case of 
the words sovereign , foreign , debt aud doubt. Sovereign 
and foreign have nothing to do with the French regne and the 
Latin regnum. They come finally from the Latin super and /bras 
modified by the adjective termination anus. The old French 
words were soverain and forain , and the middle English forms 
actually had no g, but were simply soverain and fo rains. Debt 
and doubt do not come directly from the Latin deb it uni, and 
dubium , but from the old French dette and douter , and the 
wotds were first spelt dette and doute in English. A b was 
afterwards introduced into the old French words, but it has 
again been thrown out. In English the b is not found in these 
words till the sixteenth century. As instances of words that 
easily tell their derivation, Trench mentions grograin, pigmy cur- 
rants , bran-new, scrip (of paper ), and ft ontispiece, and, these 
like all the rest, serve "only to weaken his position, for grogmm 
( O. E. grosgrain ) has no connection will gram , nor pigmy 
(Fr. pygm4, from the Latin and Greek) with pig , nor currants 
( L. connthus ) with current , nor bran-new (A. S. brand , a 
burning,) with bran, nor scrip ( O. F. escripl , from L. senbert) 
with scrap, nor frontispiece (O. Fr. frontispiece , from L.frontem 
and spicere) with piece, bridegroom-, again, is the Anglo-Saxon 
brydgumu , the bride’s man, and drake is compounded of end 
the old word for duck, and the masculine suffix rake. Lanthorn 
was formed on the supposition that the word had some connection 
with horn, because the Bides of lanterns were origiually made of 
horn. But the true derivation, Latin lantema through the 
French lanterns , is now well-known, and the form lanthorn 
has all but passed away. Pickaxe is unconnected with axe, the 
middle English and old English pikoia meauiug a mattock and 
coming from the old French piquet , to pierce. Stirrup is the 
Anglo-Saxon stigrap, a rope for mounting. The strange form 
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1 wis arose from the mistaken notion that wis is an inflection 
of the old verb witan, to know. The real old form was gcwis , an 
adjective connected etymologically with zoitan , but used adver- 
bially in the sense of certainty. The middle English forma 
were ywis and iwis. Isinglass is not a derivative of is (ice) 
and glee* (glass), but a corruption of the old Dutch huzenblaa , 
from huyzen , a sturgeon, and bias , a bladder. Shame-faced 
is similar in formation to steadfast , having nothing to do with 
the Latin facies. It comes from the Anglo-Saxon scamu 9 
modesty, and the suffix fast , fixed. The form shamefastnesa 
appears in Tyndale's New Testament , and shammfasst in the 
Ormulum. The spelling scissors reminds us of the Latin ecissus , 
passive paiticiple of scindere } to split, and the meaning seems 
to endorse such a derivation : but the middle English forms 
were sisoures and cisoure •*, which point to the old French cisoirts 
shears, derived from the Latin cisus , passive participle of 
cocdere, to cut. The etymological spelling would he ciaors , which 
would he consistent with incisors aud incision . Controller is 
bad etymological spelling, but comptroller is positively mis- 
leading, having been introduced under the mistaken idea that 
it. is connected with the French compte , whereas it comes from 
the old French countre-role , a cross-register to check an original. 
The words island , tongue , icicle , deuce , clerk , and disk, wear a 
decidedly Freuch appearance ; but the first three are genuine 
Teutonic words, and the last three were taken directly from the 
Latin. The 8 in island was inserted from the fancied connection 
of the word with the French isle; hut the spelling Hand was 
common in Sliakespear's time, and the Anglo-Saxon word was 
ealand or igland . Tongue is etymologically independent of langua 
and iingua , for tunge is the Anglo-Saxon, old Euglish, and middle' 
English form, while tuny was by no means uncommon in middle 
English. The Anglo-Saxon isgicel (icicle) was formed from the* 
word is and the dimiuutivc termination gicel. Deuce is nothing 
but the vocative case of the Latin Deus, Qod, used as an inter- 
jection in France and England/ Clerk and disk were introduced 
at the time of the mission of St. Augustine, under the forms jelera 
and disc from the Latin clcricus and discus . Adventure , assault 9 
default , and victuals , on the other hand, seem to come directly 
from the Latin, but they owe their present forms to the pedantry 
rife at the revival of learning. The old forms of these words in. 
English were aventure , assaute , defaut 9 and vitaillcs , which are 
plainly of French origin. Rhyme and scythe , again, are falsely 
suggestive of Greek roots ; hut sitlie is the genuine Anglo-Saxon 
and old English spelling, while the form rhyme for rime (Teu- 
tonic rim, uutnber) according to Skeat, cannot be found earlier 
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than 1550. Whole and could have been formed on the false 
analogy of who and would; but the old forms were hole and 
eoude . In many English words a distinctly phonetic tendency can 
be seen in* their departure from an etymological spelling, and 
first among these comes ant , which Trench traces through five 
stages of its history. But on Trench’s etymological hypothesis 
the word should he pronounced as it now is pronounced, and yet 
spelt amt . The word comes from the Anglo-Saxon cemette , 
and all the old spellings preserve the m. But historical spelling 
is not now possible, and the n in the word ant, is neither ety- 
mological nor historical, but phonetic. Lord, lean, laugh, lot, 
loud , nut, and roof had their Anglo-Saxon etymons beginning 
with h, and nail and tail are all that now remain of the ancient 
ncsgel and tcegel Tense was spelt temps by Chancer and is un- 
doubtedly of French derivation. Savage is the Old French, 
salvage and the Latin silvaticus. And the common woids each, 
which, and such have dropped an l, which they had in the Anglo- 
Saxon and old English* Many amusing mistakes are made 
about such common woids as gibberish, tarpauling gin (spirit,) 
eousin-jennan, gherkin, ^rasa-widow, equerry. 

This section would be incomplete if we said nothing of the 
words ending in our, those beginning with ph and kn, and those 
containing the gh which was once a guttural, for it is about these 
words that etymological objectors are particularly fin ions now, 
though many of our readers doubtless know that Dean Alford, 
oppose such spellings as color and labor adopted by the Americans, 
but few of them can be aware of the facts contained in the follow, 
ing extract from an article by Mr. E. Jones in the Schoolmaster , 
for October 1872. 

" As an instance of tbe futility of his objection to phonetic 
spelling, we may refer to the letter of the late Dean Alford pub- 
lished in Oood Words , a few years ago. In spite of his great 
learning and ability, the Dean, like many other highly educated 
Englishmen, was led away hy this popular fallacy to write as follows : 
*1 remark, as to spelling, on the trick now so universal across 
the Atlantic, and becoming in some quarters common with us 
in England, of leaving out the u in the termination our, writing 
honor f favor , neighbor, savior, etc. Now the objection to this 
is not only that it makes very ugly words, totally unlike any 
thing in the English language before, but that it obliterates all 
trace of the derivation of the word. It is true, that honor and 
fivor are derived originally from Latin words spelt exactly the 


* This subject of past phonetic changes in English words will be more 
felly dwelt on in our second article. 
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same, but it is also true, that we do not get them direct from* 
the Latin, but through the Freuch forms which ended in eur! 

“ It was pointed out, however, to the learned Lean by some of 
the readers of Good Words : (l.) As regards the ugliness of ho nor , 
favor, etc., without the u , and that there was nothing like it 
in the English language before, that there are not less than 
three hundred words of this class, while there are only about 
thirty in all in which the u is ever written. (2) That as the 
French form for honor was spelt with two n’s { honneur ), we 
ought, on etymological grounds, to spell the English word in the 
same way. (3; The Freuch termination being cur, why should 
the English be our i 

“ The Dean at once saw his error, and as a man of honor 
frankly and candidly admitted it, saying, that the spelling in 
question was not guided at all by the derivation of words. In 
the same manner all similar objections will fall to the ground 
when brought to the test of facts, and this incident shows the 
importance of taking nothing upon trust, even from great men. 11 

Kingtou Oliphant snvs that the word honour was introduced into 
English at the conquest, and that honure, the French form, had 
existed in Gaul for 1,100 years before, and then goes on to 
say, “ If we change it into honor , we pare down its history and 
we lower it to the level of the many words that came in at the 
Reformation. 1 * But is not honour itself such a change of form 
and paring down of history as honor would be? The latter 
form has at least the plea of primitive spelling; but honour 
is neither French nor Latin ; it is a mere confusion of the two. 
There are many words in English which once ended in our , that 
have dropped the u . As familiar instances we may mention tutor , 
professor , author , editor , doctor , governor , emperor, error , terror 
inferior , superior . There is also great inconsistency in the 
spelling of derivatives from the words in question. Thus we 
have discolour but discoloration labourer but laboratory and 
elaborate, vapoury , but vaporous , odourless but odorous. And 
are neighbour and harbour of French origin ? 

With regard to the ph in Latin and Greek derivatives,. it is 
said that it helps us to trace the words to their originals. 
Here we will quote the words of Max Muller. * Because the 
Italians write filosofo are they less aware than the English 
who- write philolosopher, and the Freuch who write philo - 
sopite, that they have before them the Latin philolosophus 
and the Greek philosophos ? If we write / in fancy, why not in 
phantom? if in frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology ? 

A language which tolerates vial for phial need not shiver at 
filosofer” In the same way, it is no easier to trace to the 

37 
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Latiu aud Greek phthisis, the modern English phthisic than 
flic Italian tisico, the Spanish tisica aud the tLsic of Milion. 
Vixen is a mere corruption of fosen, and visicion for phy- 
sician is found in Tyu dale’s Few Testament. Fisionomic ami 
visionomie are the middle English forms of physiognom //. 
These words in ph are only the types of the class of won'is 
directly from Latin, which it is said with truth represent with 
great exactness their Latin spellings. But as we have seeu the 
resemblance of form is not needed to show the derivation, and 
we may further remark that it is just those words that will he 
the least changed in any system of phonetic uoiatiou, for they 
ate, as a rule, pronounced as they are spelt. The most important 
change in these words will be as regards the letter t\ But it is 
well known that the Latiu c was pronounced as k is by us, and 
since the English c does not uniformly represent this sound, it 
should be replaced by k. When the Greeks of old adopted a 
Roman word or name in which c appeared, they substituted 
their kappa for it, aud the English have already followed their 
example iu the spelling of such words as convoke, provoke, 
embark, remarkable, embarkation. 

The k in such woids as knave and know is defended by- 
referring to the Anglo-Saxon cnafa aud cnawatt It is stud 
besides, that the present spelling shows at once the relation of 
knave to the German knabe, aud that the k iu know is seen to 
be useful in forming compounds like acknowledge. But if c 
is the letter iu tbe root of the English word, why put k iu its 
place ? If tbe c became silent so long ago as the time of the 
Conquest and cannot fctaud, it had better go without a useless 
substitute. The Germans write knabe with a k. not to show its ic- 
lation to similarly derived words in other Teutonic languages, 
but simply because the k is sounded. And such also is the 
example of the Romans, who, from the root gno, form nosco 
and cognosco, notus and ignotus, aud from the root gnu, nuscor 
and cognatus, using the g where it is required by the sound and 
dropping it where it is not. 

Apd so also, we are told, that the gh in night should not be 
cast aside, because it was once prououuced and corresponds to 
the tli of the German nucht / and here our answer is 1 lie sutue 
as with reference to k iu knave. Aud then, if we are to write 
gh in night because it was once sounded, should we not preserve 
the symbol of the guttural in law , which comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon laga or lagu, in Sunday from Sunnavding, in 
Friday fiom Frigedcej, lie (to rest) from liegan, lie (to utter 
falsehood) from leogan, elbow from elnboga, and a host of others ? 
In ghost and aghast there is no reason whatever for the h, for 
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the old forms wore g ost and agast , and the h is not to bo found 
in the Anglo-Saxon roots; while in sprightly there was no 
guttuial sound at all, since the word comes from the Freuch 
esprit and was spelt spritly and spritely till comparatively 
modern times. We will close this section with a quotation from 
Professor Skcut. “ It deserves to be stated that a great number 
of our woids have been at various times re-spelled according 
to their supposed etymology, and that, in many cases, such re- 
spcllmg is utteily misleading. I wish to state that I have 
been for years three and more [now seven years] at work upon 
English etymology ; and that I have been much struck with, 
the stupid way m which our sped ling has been tampered with 
in order to suggest, encourage “and make tbe public swallow a 
false derivation.'’ 

Closely connected with the etymological are the historical and 
relational objections to a phonetic spelling- reform. It is said, 
for instance, that the words conscience and sight cannot now be 
altered since their present spellings are as old as the writings of 
Chaucer. Put we have already seen that there have been many 
change's of spelling since the days of Chaucer. Some of these 
changes have been distinctly phonetic, while, on the other baud, 
many words spelt phonetically by Chaucer have been tampered 
with by the pedantry of modern times. If historical spelling is 
to be worth anything, it should be systematic, and old spellings 
should be restored after the fashion of Walter Savage Landor, 
But even Landor was not consistent, for he adopts some old 
spellings and rejects or neglects others. And it is no marvel 
either, for it is a difficult matter to decide where the line should be 
drawn. Shall we adopt spellings which can be found in Chau- 
cer ? or shall we go as far back as the Vision of Piers the 
Ploughman i or, on the other hand, shall we content ourselves 
with the forms of the Elizahcthau era ? If we strive to write the 
earliest form that a word assumed in the language, we must write 
kanave for knave , puutillo for punctilio, and ellagaito for 
alligator , and this, moreover, while we pronouce the words as 
they are now pronounced. Professor Sweet in his Hand-boph of 
Phonetics remarks, “ Historical spelling destroys the materials 
on 1 which alone history itself can be based ” 

In his Study of lftmh Trench declares that phonetic spelling 
would destroy the ‘lively interest 7 with which we ‘discover words 
to he of closest kin which we had never considered till now, but 
as entire strangers to one another.’ A good answer to this argu- 
ment on the ‘ ethnographic relations of words/ as DeQuincey has it, 
is to be found in the fact that there are, indeed, very few English 
words in which these relations are immediately evident from their 
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forms. It. is perfectly right and in accordance with scientific 
phonetics that the difference in the spunds of the words wring 
and wrong, haft and have , shred and sherd , shire and shore 
should he denoted by a difference in the spellings. There are 
meanwhile, such words as height , flight, sieve , and mirth which 
are needlessly distinct from high, fly, sift, and merry as far as 
the vowels are concerned. Furthermore, there is no difficulty 
in tracing the conuection between such differently spelt groups of 
words as bleed, bless, and blossom ; cordial, courage , and quarry ; 
risk and section ; enthusiasm and theology ; evince .and vanquish; 
wealth and wilderness ; gaud , jewel, and joy ; burden and bairn ; 
madam and monkey ; alley, ledge and law; and these are but 
few among scores of groups that will readily occur to every one. 
Again, who does not know that cow and Hue, cat and kitten , corn 
and kernel , quell and kill , fancy and phantom , skim and scum 
are etymologically related? “ When words/’ writes a lady edu- 
cationist, “ so apparently different as one tear and the French 
larme ; as the Latin coquo and the Greek pepto ; or French 
mcme and Latin ipse, are shown to be closely related, we need 
surely not be afraid of any result from phonetic spelling. If, again, 
the Sanskrit coupen can turn into palace and courts in the hands 
of the professors of this science, we may securely leave the 
matter to them and not feel under any necessity to sacrifice the 
good of the greatest number to the claim of the privileged lew.” 
And Dr. Morris says, <f we have documents in an unbroken liue 
from the time of Alfred the Great to the present day. Were we 
to write ov instead of of, and nave instead of knave , aud rite for 
right, etymology woulfl not suffer. Older records of our speech 
would give us all the information we want.” 

Another' of Trench's arguments does not readily occur to every 
one. He says* “ There are in, every language vast numbers of 
words which tire ear does not distinguish from one another, but 
which are at once distinguishable to the eye hy the spelling. 
Now, of course, it is a real disadvantage, and may be the cause 
of serious confusion that there should be words iu our spoken 
language of entirely different origin and meaning, which yet 
cannot be differenced from one another. The phonograpbers 
simply propose to extend this disadvantage, already cleaving to our 
spoken, to the written, language as well/ 1 

We hold that it is no disadvantage at all that there are such 
words in English, which cannot be distinguished in sound, but are 
undoubtedly distinct in meaning. There is, and can be, no con- 
fusion at all in the use of such words. If there were, some change 
would* of necessity, be introduced into the sound of one or some of 
the word# for the purpose of distinction. Let any. of the groupa 
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instanced by Trench be iucicicutally introduced into a sentence, 
and if the sentence contain any meaning, that meaning and the 
meaning of each individual word will be perfectly clear as soon as 
the sentence is pronounced, independently, that is, of the spellings 
of the paronyms. The uselessness of such distinctions in spelling 
is made still more evident by the fact that there are in English 
very nearly seven hundred homonyms , words of the same spelling 
and sound, but of different application. We have not included such 
words as are merely the same word used as different parts of 
speech, for if these were taken into consideration, the number 
would be, not hundreds, but thousands. And surely if there be 
any virtue in paronymic distinctions, these numerous English 
homonyms should be made ‘ distinguishable to the eye/ If hew 
to cut asunder, should be written diffeieutly from hue, a colour, 
this hue and the first word of the phrase hue and cry should also 
be distinguished in form, especially as they are 4 the same parts 
of speech.' And so with queue and the two cues ; betel and the 
thiee beetles; peal and the three peels, &c. But this distinction 
of paronyms is worse than useless ; it is mischievous. When 
children of the teuderest years are checked for confounding the 
spelling of paronyms like air and ere, ate and eight, medal and 
meddle , they lose their self-confidence and nervously avoid 
attempting to spell such words. And then it is entirely forgotten 
that there are in English very many words which are of the 
same spelling, but are sounded differently for different appli- 
cations (and these we may call dionyms), such as bow, row 
sow, gill, gout, louver, hinder, canon, &c. Now all these words 
would, in any system of phonetic spelling, be written differently. 
Thus, both by reducing paronyms to homonyms and converting 
dionyms into differeutly spelt words, a phonetic notation would be 
a decided advantage, and not a disadvantage. 

We have sometimes been asked, <c who is to be the judge 
of those words that are now variously pronounced ? ” TWg 
objection is carried a little further by Trench, when he says 
“ Before there was any fixed and settled orthography in our 
language, when, therefore, every body was more or less a 
phonographer, seeking to write down the word as it sounded 
to him (for there was no other law to guide him), the vari- 
ations. of spelling were infinite/’ And, again, “ uneducated 
people in our own day have do rule but the sound to guide 
them. How is it that they do not all spell alike ? ” The former 
of these quotations implies that at the time spoken of there 
was a settled English language, but no settled English spelling 
and that the result of such a state of things was the confusing 
of spelling. Now a glance ■ at Qlipkant’s Sources of Standard 
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English or tlie Clarendon Press Specimens of Early English 
will show the most superficial studeut that down to the sixteenth 
century there were numerous dialects in England, very many 
more than aie said to exist still among the uneducated, and 
with this additional disadvantage that there was no received 
standard of pronunciation. The dialects then existing could 
be roughly divided into three groups, the Northern, the Midland, 
and the Southern, and these differed from one another almost 
as much as distinct languages, not only as to their pronunciation, 
but as to tlieir vocabulary and grammatical terminations as well, 
while in the Danelagh there was a constant modification of 
forms and paring away of terminations going on for centuries. 
“Each shire spoke that which was right in its own eyes.” Hence 
the great diversity referred to by Trench When printing presses 
arose in England, it was found convenient to have one form for 
each word, and tlie printers began, without even the rule of pro- 
nunciation to guide them (for foreign printers, as Caxtoifs men 
undoubtedly were, could hardly be expected to have mastered 
the various English dialects,) to print the same word always 
in the same way, sometimes after the spelling of one writer, and 
sometimes after that of another. This evil existed for many 
years, in the sixteenth century the commonest words often ap- 
pearing in two or three forms in the same work. We are not yet 
quite free from the effects of this practice. Occasionally a com- 
promise was struck between two dialects; thus the Northern 
suord and the Southern sward were combined to form the pre- 
sent sword . “Never,” says Oliphant, ,c did any tongue employ 
so many variations of^ vowels as the English to represent the 
sound e : here is one more puzzle for the foreigner. This comes 
from our tongue being compounded in different shires ; the 
form, ie, came from the South-East, the form ea , from the South- 
West, the form e and also ee from the North/' When Trench 
says that uneducated people now have no rule but the pronun- 
ciation to guide them, he implies that the educated have Borne 
other rules for their guidance. We have already said enough 
of the fancied guidance found in the etymology and history 
of English words, and we now see that English spelling is not 
even phonetic ; it was not built and does not stand on phonetic 
principles. Where then docs the guidance come from ? It is also 
quite incorrect to say that the 1 bad spelling ' of tlie uneducated 
is due only to their following the sound. The true explanation 
is to be found in the ‘ innphinittley divourcifycd plaau auve 
spueling,’ as Professor Gregory wittily writes it. There are in 
English so many signs for each souud, that those who write phone- 
tically after only a brief acquaintance with printed words have 
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before them a'wide field of choice, for the symbolisation of their 
pronunciation, and the result is, that very few choose the same 
letter or combination of lutteia for the same sound. If the 
English language were phonetically written, this would not and 
could not happen. If the spelling of words were in accordance 
with pronunciation, pronunciation would not change so quickly 
as at present. A symbol would be fixed upon for each sound, 
and whenever that symbol met the eye its piopcr sound and 
mi oil ut would unhesitatingly be uttered It is true, that there are 
some words which are now pronounced differently by different men 
of ihu best education, such aro cognizance, cither , neither , larynx , 
plan ynx, imagery, fealty , humble, slough, seamstress, samphire, 
privacy and a few othcis. But since these words arc by no means 
numerous, no barm would be done if they were for the time being 
wiitton in two different ways. The b»*st pronunciation, and therefoie 
the fittest spelling, would, as a natural consequence, survive. Those 
who object to such au arrangement should lift up their voices 
against numerous .similar duplicates altcady existing in English, 
such, for example, as anapest and anapu'st , anchoret and an- 
chorite, felly and felloe , Brahmin and Brahman , basnet and 
basenei, caldron and cauldron, clinch and clench . On their 
hypothesis, one form should be cliur>t*n and kept to at all risks, 
while the pronunciation is left to range at large. But what 
can be said in defence of the words that have two received spell- 
ings each, both of the same origin, meaning, and sound ? Mr. 
Webb, in his key to the Entrance Course for this year, has drawn 
the attention of Entrance students to three such double forms, 
vender and vendor , pedlcr and pedlar , v licence and license . 
And lie might have gone on to warn them that there are scores 
of such woids iu English. As familiar instances w r e may men- 
tion jail and goal, draft and draught, bally and bulley , meter 
and metre, center and centre, balk and baulk, bark and barque, 
dram and drachm , calif and caliph , cigar and segar, coco and 
cocoa , cooly and coolie, burden and burthen, choir and quire, licorice 
and liquorice . In a system of phonetic spelling, such absurdities 
would be impossible. 

It is said, that there are in English rules for marking the 
difference between long and short vowels, and reference is made 
to the doubling of a single consonant after a vow r el to intimate 
that it is short, and to the addition of a final sileftt c to inti- 
mate th at the preceding vowel is long; as, Mary and marry , 
mad aud made. The word rule applied to crotchets like these is 
but a misnomer. To see how inadequate the first of these rules is, 


* Theie is also a third fvrm, peddler . 
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we need only glance at such common doublets as fagot and faggot , 
wagon and waggon , foray aud forruy , caligraphy and calligraphy 
calisthenics and calliathenio8 . Bode and bass are types of a class of 
of words in which the rule of doubling the consonant is exactly 
reversed, and there are hundreds of words in which the letter l 
is doubled without any orthoepic effect whatever. With regard 
to the final e the incongruities are still more striking. The young- 
est children have to be taught that h-i-v-e is hive, but Li-v-c is 
live , that l-a-v-e is lave , but h-a-v-e is have . We teaoh them the 
difference of souud between bar aud bare , and then confront them 
with are! We make them distinguish cone from con, and then sur- 
prise them with such puzzles as done and gone ! Worse than all this, 
we expect them to see the difference between rove, move and 
love ! A few years after (but still years, sad to say,) they have 
to combat with entice and notice, revive aud motive, juvenile 
and fertile^ vulpine aud doctrine, erudite and favourite . Again, 
we may ask, with Mr. Evans, i( what does the fiual e tell our 
pupils about the character of the fiual vowel sound in police, 
advice, and notice i Or, in prestige, oblige, and vestige ! Or, 
in magazine, divine, and doctrine 1 In simile, apostrophe 
aud hyperbole, the fiual e has a souud of its own and leaves us 
to guess that of the preceding vowel. If it is said that these are 
of Greek origin, we answer 1 our children are not born with* a 
knowledge of etymology, and the Greek origin caunot help them. 
And if these come from the Greek, so do anatomy and euphony, 
apogee aud perigee . What again is the office of the fiual 
letter in centre, accoutre, aud metre l Of course the choice 
has not yet been made between meter and metre, and yet baro- 
metre is considered intolerable ! 

We have said enough now to show that English spelling is not 
governed by rules, but is entirely capricious, inconsistent aud 
lalse; that tbeie is, in fact, as the Right Hon’ble Mr. Gladstone 
says, “ a total absence of rule, method, system, aud all the auxili- 
aries which people generally get when they have to acquire some- 
thing that is difficult of attainment. 11 We will take up this subject 
again. iu our second part with special reference to the difficulty of 
teaching spelling. Rut some declare that this very difficulty of 
learniug to spell, the very complexities, in fact, the very eccen- 
tricities, are useful for mental discipline, and that they teach the 
pupils to Mllieve rather thau argue with their teachers. We ask 
such cavillers what mental exercise is afforded by such lessons as 
“ H-i-g-h is high, but h-i-g-h-t is not height , h e-i-g-h-t is height ” t 
It takes years for a child to reconcile himself to such eccentricities 
as pity, piteous, and pitiful . Is this mental discipline ? The 
faculty ot memory is overburdened, and the perception aud reason 
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are loft to take care of themselves. Does the inconsistency of 
spelling foster confidence in the teacher ? . We rather think that 
ltJ ©“genders distrust, and destroys all confidence in self. 

1 he present style of spelling, then, cannot be defended on any 
ground. The fact, therefore, that it is clung to, is to be accounted 
ior only as the result of prejudice. The late Dr. Thirwall, the 
good and learned Bishop of St. David's, says, “ I look upon the 
established system of spelling (if an accidental custom may be 
eo called,) as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
chance, equally repugnant to good taste and common sense. 
•But I am aware that the public cling to these anomalies with a 
tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and are jealous of all en- 
croachment on ground consecrated by prescription to the free- 
play of blind caprice." Since the great Bishop’s death the reform 
of spelling has made great progress in England and America. 
The present spelling-reform movement began with Messrs. Alex- 
ander John Ellis and Isaac Pitman in 1842. These gentlemen 
together in vented a set of letters containing a symbol for each 
simple spoken English sound. This alphabet has been continu- 
ally undergoing variation and improvement, and it has now as- 
sumed a permanent Bliape, with definite and convenient characters 
for the italic and script forms as well. This system of reformed 
spelling is called Phonotypy, and consists of the Roman alphabet 
supplemented by thiiteen new letters, seven for vowels and six 
tor consonants. The five Roman vowel signs are retained for the 
short vowel sounds of pat, \ )et, pit, pot, and 'put, and the new signs, 
which are somewhat similar in form to the a , c , i, o , u of the 
Romans, represent the vowel sounds of valm, page , peat , pall, 
pole, pool and pun. The dipthongs are represented by constant 
digraphs suggestive of their elements, ci, iu , ou, ai and oi respect- 
ively standing for the dipthongs of height, pew , pout, ay and point 
Of the Roman consonants, the redundant c, q and x are thrown 
aside, and the others are regularly used to mark severally the 
sound they ordinarily represent. Single characters are also sub- 
stituted for the misleading ah, ch, th , and ng . The th of thin is 
distinguished fiom the th of then, and a convenient letter, the 
tailed z is used for the souud of a in pleasure . Phonotypy has 
the merit of perfect practicability as well as the utmost of scientific 
exactness that practicability wiH allow. It is not so scientifically 
accurate as Mr. Melville Bell's visible speech , which furnishes 
a sign, not only for every spoken English sound, but, for every 
souud which the human voice produces, or can produce, each sign 
by its very shape suggesting the position of the vocal organs by 
which the sound is generated. Such a system can be employed 
only by one who is thoroughly versed in the science of phonetics, 

38 
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while it has been proved by experiment that a child of eight 
years can be taught to rend Phonotypy fluently after ix week’s 
gnstant practice. It is sometimes argued that adults who have 
been accustomed to the established style of spelling would 
find a great difficulty in the change of systems, and that the 
wealth of literature now existing in the common orthography 
would be entirely lost. But experiments in the Portlaw schools 
in Ireland, and in many of the schools in America, prove that there 
is no transition so easy as the transition from phonotypy to the 
common spelling or from the common spelling to Phoimtvpy. Those 
who have been in the liahit of using the old spelling for years 
find no difficulty in reading phonotypy, when once they know 
the phonetic values of the letters. W c are uot perfectly ac- 
quainted with the 'pronunciation of Chaucer and Longhorn and 
yet wo read their works with ease after some cmcfiil study. How 
much easier, then, will be the reading of what we know to be 
in accordance with the pronunciation with which wc are 
familiar. Those, again, who have boon trained lo read phonotypy 
find no difficulty in reading works printed in the old spelling. 
And there would tlms be no necessity of reprinting or 
casting aside our present books. But all books of any 
worth must and do appear in new editions accoiding to the 
demand for them. If such new editions are required hv a 
generation trained in Phonotypy, the publishers will consult 
tho taste of the age and issue the work in Phonotypy. The 
only real difficulty in the way of the immediate adoption of 
such a system is the printers difficulty in procuring new types. 
But. this, of course, is.onlv a present difficulty. 

The superiority of Phonofvpy to other proposed phonot'c 
schemes will be seen from the fact that it has been adopted by the 
English Spelling-Reform Association, which was formed in 
1879 for the purpose of taking some steps to bring about a 
reform of English spelling. A petition from a hundred and 
thirty-seven English School Boards had been presented to the 
Education Department by a deputation of eminent men, but 
it did not succeed in securing the authority of the department 
for Hie cause of spelling- reform. It was thereupon determined 
to form an Association to keep the matter before Govern- 
ment and the public. The Association is composed of all those 
interested in a reform of spelling, among whom are very nearly 
all the great philologists nnd educationists in England. Tim 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology 
in Oxford, and author of several valuable philological works, 
was President for three years, and is now a Vice-President, 
The present President is" Dr. J. H. Gladstone. Member of the 
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School Board for London. Among the Vice-Presidents are the 
Right llon’ble J. Mundella, Vice-Piesident of the Committee of 
Council on Education, the lFou’ble W. W. Hunter, L.L.D., 
C.I.E., Sir John Lubbock, M.P. for the London University, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Poet Laureate, Professor Skeat, Dr. 
Hurray, Piesidcut of the English Philological Society, Dr. 
Morris and Professor Sweet, both ex-presidents of the Philolo- 
gical Society, and the groat Doctors Abbot, Angus, Bain, Scott, 
and Taylur. The Association, after three years of careful ex- 
amination and comparison, has selected Phonotypy as the most 
practical system of phonetic spelling. There has been another 
Association of spelling reformers (comprising no less than fifteen 
hundred persons) in existence since 181-3, that is the Phonetic 
Society, of which Professor Max Muller is President, aud Drs, 
Latham, Morris, and Murray, aud Professors Sayce and Sweet 
are Vice-presidents. 

A Spelling- Reform Association has existed for many years 
in America, and the gicat American philologists are to a man 
in favour of a spelling-reform. Of the learned Americans who 
have wiitten in the cause of the reform, we may mention in 
particular, Professor March of Lafayette, Professors Whitney 
and Louusbury of Vale, Professor Child of Harvard, and Profes- 
sor Barnard of Columbia College. The Association and the 
American Philological Society decided on adopting for the pie- 
sent a partial reform of spelling, and accordingly published 
the five following rules which have met with the best recep- 
tion and are already carried into practice by hundreds of news- 
papers and journals, and many thousands of ^private persons. 

“1. Omit ci from the digraph cci when pronounced as e short 
as in Itcd , hclth, &e. 

“2. Omit silent e after a short vowel, as in hav, giv y liv , 
definite, forbad, &c. 

“ 3. AY rite /for ph in such words as alfabet, fantom , camfor 
Jilosofy , tclegraf, &c. 

“ 4. When a word ends with a double letter, omit the last 
as in shal , wil, chj\ eg, &c. 

“ 5. Change cd final to t where it Las the sound of t ah in 
lasht 9 imprest, Jixty &c. 

The English Philological Society has taken a similar step. 
At the last meeting of the Society, Mr. Sweet submitted by 
request a list of amended spellings for English words. This 
list embraces the ground of live American rules and goes con- 
siderably further. All letters that are useless, both phone- 
tically and etymologically, are omitted from the spelling of 
words. The past tense of * the verb is formed by adding ed 9 
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only when the ed is a separate syllable (i. e.» after t and d, and 
in other cases for poetic rhythm) ; otherwise simple t or 
d is added accordingly to the sound. No letter is doubled un- 
less there is a double sound, as iu immoral , illegal; ee is 
substituted for ie and ea in words like fief and cheat, oo for 
o in move , &c., and the i disappears entirely from friend , the 
o from country , the u from guest, and the ue from catalogue . 
Tongue is writteu tung, and dumb and doubt lose their b . There 
are in all about seven hundred words that undergo more or 
less chauge. These corrections were discussed at six meetings 
of the Society before final prensentatiou. They have only 
to be seen to bo approved, and were almost unanimously adopt- 
ed b\ T the Society, whose Transactions are henceforth to be 
printer in this n funned spelling. 

We have thus two good schemes of reformed spelling, one 
radical, the other partial, the first adopted by the Spelling Re- 
form Association, the second by the Philological Society. Now, 
as we have seen, there exists a very great deal of prejudice on 
this subject, and we think that the public mind is not ready 
for so thorough a reform as the adoption of Phonotypy. As 
long as spelling is regarded by the great majority of educated 
people as something sacred and unchangeable, there is not 
much room for argument. What is immediately wanted is 
that the belief in the sanctity of spelling be dispelled. Let it 
once be acknowledged that a man may spell psalm without a 
p and m'apped with four letters instead of seven, and yet bo 
neither a pitiable fool nor a scheming knave, and the death- 
blow of conservative spelling is struck. We would propose 
that the spelling of the Philological Society be used in print- 
ed works, and that the more correct Phonotypy be introduced 
into schools. Let the rising generation be taught to spell 
reasonably, and let the working men of the present day regret 
that they were reared under such disadvantages. “All true 
reforms have been gradual . 11 And there can be no confusion 
caused by the two systems existing side by side for a time, 
for, as we have intimated, the resemblance between Phonoty- 
py,' and the common print is so great, that it is not difficult 
to pass from one to the other. Those of us who do not wish 
to take the trouble of writing Phonotypy (though the trouble 
would in reality be very little), need not do so at all. The sys- 
tem of the Philological Society is learnt in a few minutes, there 
being no new letters in it. But even this is not necessary. 
There will be only the temporary discomfort occasioned by the 
strange appearance of the printed page. But if the present 
spelling is radically incorrect (and ■ that it is so, must be clear 
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to every thinking reader), some little, inconvenience should 
not be objected to for the sake of getting rid if it. By the 
introduction of Plmnotypy into schools, spelliug and good 
reading will come almost naturally. All the time now wasted 
over spelling, reading, and dictation lessons can be devoted to 
fresh and more profitable subjects. Our children will love 
school when they find how interesting it is to hear the talk of 
their teacher about the wonders of the commonest objects. 
They will no longer be in constant fear of making a mistake at 
their reading. It is but too often that a lasting dislike has 
been taken to study on account of the harshness of teachers 
to little ones that cannot spell. The more logical the young mind 
is, the less of purely mechanical turn, the more will it rebel 
against English spelling. 

Those of our readers who have followed us carefully will, we 
think, acknowledge that the present style of spelling is utterly 
mischievous. If this be their deliberate opinion, they should 
not fail to give it expression and carry it into practice even 
to a slight an extent. He who drops the e from live in his ordinary 
correspondence, does much to bring about a reform. 


G. S. Gasper. 



Art. VI.— THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 

T HE Sankhya Philosophy and its counterpart, the Yoga, have 
lately been iuvested with a peculiar interest in the writings 
and Peripatetic discourses of the champions of Theosophy in India. 
The speculations formulated in the one, and developed in a series 
of practical rules of the most stringent type in the other, have 
been placed above the most improved science of the day ; and 
results are anticipated, compared with which those by which the 
comforts and conveniences of life are being multiplied, are as 
tiifies. It is proposed in this paper to show, by a careful analj sis 
of the contents of one of the two original documents from which 
our knowledge of the Saukhya Philosophy is derived, how far the 
glowing eulogy bestowed upon it by Indian theosophists is well 
merited. 

The founder of the Sankhya, the first of the six schools of 
Indian Philosophy, was Kupila, oue of the great thinkers whoso 
speculations in the region of pure thought have, not merely left 
an indelible mark in the litcratmc of our country, but exercised 
a mighty influence on our national life. Nothing certain or re- 
liable is known about this great inau ; and be must therefore he 
held up as a mythic, rather than a historical character. The 
traditions current about him are such as are manufactured, in an 
age of superstition, by what Grote calls the retrospective veneration 
of a few devoted followers, and accepted as invested with pe- 
culiar sacrednoas, if not- as positively and indisputably unexcep- 
tionable, by the unthinking masses. He is said by some 
champions of his school to have been one of the seven gieat 
sons of Brahma, who cut a figure in the theogouies of the Pu- 
raus ; while by others he is held up as an incarnation of Vishnu 
himself. Others, again, led by the etymology of the word 
Kapila, which means a tawny brown color, as well as jive, look 
up to him as the great Vedic god, Agni himself, in a human form. 
He is, moreover, said to have been a descendant of the celebrated 
Indian lawgiver, Manu, to have lived in retirement as a recluse, 
to have successfully controlled his appetites and passions, and to 
have been invested on that account with various kinds of super- 
natural powers. But if he is identified, as he has been, with the 
irascible sage in the llamayana , who destroyed the sixty-thousand 
sons of King Sagura of Ayodhya (Oudh) in a fit of rage, conse- 
quent on their impudence in accusing him of the gieat crime of 
having stolen their father’s sacrificial horse, the complete self- 
control he is said to have attained becomes problematical ! 
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Various other stories arc told about him of a piece with these ; 
and the best thing the enquirer can do is* to be content with the 
bare Jact, that Kapila was a Brahmin and the founder of the school 
ol philosophy the speculations of which may be found as an under- 
lying vein of thougiit in the most advanced of the systems elaborat- 
ed in ancient India. Noi are we in possession of the writings of this 
great sage, the worksascribed tohim, viz-, the Sankhya-Fravachana , 
or iSatikliya-Aphorisins and the Tattva Samasa, or compendium 
of principles, being decidedly more modern. The former, trans- 
lated by Dr. Ballantyne years ago, is not even mentioned by 
{Sankara A chary a, the great Vedantist’s Commentator, who lived in 
the latter part of the seventh and the earlier part of the eighth 
cen tuiy ; and it is not even referred to in the Sarna-Varnana- 
tSuugruha, a philosophical treatise evidently composed in the 
fourteenth century. The Stntkhya-Pruvachana, however, is a 
standard document of the Sankhya school ; .and, in our attempts 
10 expound the piinciplcs of 1 1 »o philosophy associated with this 
school, we cannot, but give it a prominent place. Wo shall, there- 
fore, present a synopsis of the contents of this work, before pro- 
ceeding to our examination, in another paper, of those of a treatise, 
which is decidedly more ancient, viz., the Sankhya Karika, or 
exposition of the Sankhya Philosophy, recently translated by 
Mr. Davies of the Royal Asiatic Society. Another treatise, also 
recently translated, we shall refer to, the treatise already named, 
ihe tiai'iia-JJarsana Savffmha, or Review of the different sys- 
tems of Hindu Philosophy ; a work of very great importance 
which the student of our national philosophy will do well to 
master with a view to an intimate acquaintance with the lines of 
thought and reasoning embodied in it. 

The Sankhya-Pravachana consists of six books and five hun- 
dred and twenty-six Sutras or Aphorisms. The first four books 
present the principles of Kapila' s philosophy, without, it must be 
confessed, much regard to the advantage of a perspicuous or 
luminous arrangement, but with considerable acuteness and 
foice. The fifth book grapples with ami refutes some of the ob- 
jections to his system current, if not in his age, at least in subse- 
quent times ; and the sixth, being a recapitulation of the •prin- 
ciples enunciated in the first four, bears to the whole the same 
relation, which the book of Deuteronomy bears to the Pentateuch. 
Several commentaries fitted to elucidate the contents of this hoary 
document, and demanded peremptorily by its studied brevity 
and sententiousness, exist ; and a recourse to them is absolutely 
needed to clear up its obscure passages and make its many legend- 
ary and other references intelligible. But great caution must be 
exercised in tlicir use to avoid the common fault of truusferring the 
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traditions and associations among which the commentators were 
brought up, to the age when the passages elucidated were penned. 
The best of these commentaries is Sankhya-Pmvackana Bha- 
shya by Vijuaua-Bhikshu, who seems to have keen an ardent ad- 
mirer and a redoubtable champion of the system, at a time when 
it was attacked by certain phases of pantheistic and nihilistic 
thought, as well as by persons who derived their inspira- 
tion from prevalent forms of tbeistic belief. The Sankhya 
Aphorisms, together with valuable portions of this conunentaiy, 
were translated into English by Dr. Ballautyne, whose accuracy 
us au interpreter or expounder of Hindu Philosophy has been 
generally acknowledged by Sanscrit scholars. These translations 
are to be utilized iu the following synopsis of the contents 
of this memorable work. 

The grand object of this philosophy is set forth in the very first 
of the* tive hundred and twenty-six Aphorisms of which the hook 
consist* : — “ Well, the complete cessatiou of puin (which is) of three 
kinds, is the complete end ( summum-bonum) of mau.” The 
three kinds of pain are particularized, not so much by the 
author of the book, as by his commentators. Pain “ natural and 
intrinsic / 1 or pain arising from bodily and mental infirmities, 
and weaknesses, is comprehended iu the first class ; and 
that, “ natural and extrinsic , 11 or pain arising from such exter- 
nal causes as “ cold, heat, wind, rain, thunderbolts ” is included in 
the second class. The third class comprehends, according to 
the commentator Vachaspati Misra, pains proceeding from the 
influence of planetary bodies, or from the malice of impure 
spirits, such as Yackchas, liakshascs, &c. The subjection of the soul to 
this three-fold pain, or to pain in its three-fold aspect, is its bond- 
age, and liberation from it should be, if it is not, the sole object of 
earthly and even heavenly existence. The object of Sankhya and 
every other system of Indian philosophy is to show how this 
consummation is to be brought about, or how the final emanci- 
pation of the soul from the bondage of pain in its three-fold aspect 
is to be effected. 

The diagnosis of a disease is the first step towards its cure ; and, 
therefore, an attempt is made to set forth the cause of this uni- 
versal bondage, before tbe sources of emancipation are pointed 
out. The disquisition on this cause is worthy of a detailed notice, 
inasmuch as it poiuts to the varied antagonistic forces with 
which the system had to contend in its advanced, if not in its 
incipient stages of development. 

The great Napoleon developed a principle of universal 
applicability, when, immediately after his coronation, he said : — 
“ A new dynasty must be baptized with blood/' A new school 
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of philosophy, as well as a new Empire or a new dynasty, lias to pass 
throne'll a season of almost ceaseless struggle for life ; and it is not 
established till it has proved its right to live according to a law now 
said to be universally operative, the law of the survival of the 
fittest. And it cannot hut he very interesting to notice ilia 
phalanx of antagonistic foicos, through which it has. in its incep- 
tion and development, to force its way to maturity, renown, 
and far extending and t MMinnhant influence, if not to universal 
n>condmiey. But i his cmuol bo d »ue in the case of the system 
of philosophy iind*T reuew, inn-much ns wo are not in possession 
of documents fitted to throw light on its early development. But 
we can indicate tlm \arhd Inutile i i* *s \\ it ii which it had to con- 
tend whmi the i n /:hi,a-Pr<t ritdunrt was coin)«->scd. 

What, then, is the can si* of the uni\ m^ally admit t* d bondage of 
the sold, or its '*ubj» , Ci ion to the varied kimis of p iin, tlm complete 
cessation of which is the object, of philosophy »»r light knowledge? 
Vaiiou> panics comefwiwani with varied nils' ers, which are 
plausible enough at fust sight, but which, when properly 
weighed in the balance of reason are found wanting. The ordi- 
nary thinker, or one not fai miv.uuvd in phims.iphy, cones forward 
and points in time and /»/-or as the cm-', jointly and separately, 
ot the bondage of the soul. Bn f hi- thc**»y is v<ny easily exploded, 
a-, both time and jrl te> being a-M'iriarcd with all skills, those which 
arc in bondage and those which are beatified, if they were the 
obnoxious cause, release or libera 1 ion would be an impossibility. 
But bbci.'ition is a f-iet, and s-uiN r* leased exit 1’me fivni all 
pain, and beatified. Trna ami thcufuiv, » an not be thofatiFO 

we are in quest of. The metaphysician at* ps forward, and affirms 
that the bondage of the soul aii-es fmnf its being conditioned 
and therefore necessarily defective. The reply to this is plain. 
The premises are ineoirect, and therefore the conclusion is f.mlty. 
TJie soul is absolute and unconditioned ; a position established 
both by Scripture and common sense. Bur. this reply elicits 
the rejoinder : — “If the soul is absolute and unconditioned, why 
talk ol its bondage and subs* qm ut lihei.ition ? ** It is mu. at all 
diilicult to dispo.-e of this demurrer. Forms of expression, con- 
ventional, though not scientifically accurale, cannot be. very 
well avoided. When the bondage of this soul and its liberation 
are talked of, the real meaning is not hidden, though some 
homage is paid to usage. The body is really in pain, the soul’s 
bondage is only re factional, as the red color in a crystal vase 
containing a China rose. 

The metaphysician retires, giving place to the priest or the 
champion of current orthodoxy, who holds up works as the cause of 
the bondage of the soul. But works cannot weave a net for that 
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to which they do not appertain. Works belong to the mind, and 
their influence, good or bad, does not and canuot extend to the 
soul, to which they do not, in the slightest degree, appertain. 
The Vcdantin, or the pantheist of the Vendantic school, then 
comes forward, and with an air of triumph insists upon Avidya, 
or ignorance, as the cause of this bondage. But ignorance, look 
upon it as you will, or from whatever standpoint it may please 
you to do so, canuot cause bondage. Ignorance, according to 
the Vedantins, is unreal ; and that which is mercty a phantom 
cannot be the cause of that which, like bondage, is a reality. 
If, however, it is affirmed that ignorance is real, and not phautoui- 
like, the very foundation of monism, or exclusive belief in, 
or affirmation of, one entity, is shaken. But suppose ignorance 
is represented as both real and unreal, what then? Such a 
reconciliation of opposites, such a naked paradox, is almost 
unthinkable, and cannot be accepted by any but “children and 
madmen.” Such a thing, moreover, which at one and the same 
time is both real and unreal, is not included in the six all- 
embracing categories of the Vaisesliikas, viz., substance, quality 
action, generality, particularity and iuhesion. How, then can 
its existence be admitted ? 

The idealist then advances, and affirms that, as nothing but 
thought exists, bondage is unreal and dreamy. But here, again, 
the premises are not correct. Our intuition of the external 
world proves its reality as decidedly as our intuitive knowledge 
of thought proves its reality. If intuition is to be set aside 
as fallacious or unreliable in the one case, it ought to he cast 
overboard in the other, also. The believer in momentary exist- 
ences, or he who believes that existence, iustead of being a 
continuous, connected chain, consists of distinct and separate 
parts, each leaping into momentary existence only to be re- 
placed immediately by its successor, stops forward or walks into 
the arena with his theory, which, but for the fact that nothing 
is too absurd in the region of metaphysics or speculative science, 
might be looked upon as too odd to bo entertained by sensible 
men even for a moment. He affirms that the bondage of the 
soul 'is occasioned by the influence of external objects of mo- 
mentary duration. He, however, docs not cleai ly sec that 
external objects, being locally separate from the soul, cannot 
weave a net of bondage fui it, and that things ephemeral, which 
make their appearance one after another, only to die, caunot 
h*ave a permanent effect, as the bondage of the soul confessedly 
is. And the last gentleman whose opinions are weighed and 
found wanting, is the nihilist, who maintains that, as nothing 
exists but an eternal and unutterable void, bondage is suppositious, 
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a myth or a non-entity. This gentleman has directed against 
him the very weapons by which his brother champion the idealist 
is chased out of the arena. 

Some of these opponents are regarded as brethren with 
mistaken notions, hut the opprobrious epithet of heretic 
is applied to the rest, especially to those who uphold nihilism in 
one form or another. 

The varied theories of the bondage of the soul which Kapila’s 
system had to combat and overcome, indicate the forms of 
thought, and belief, current in what might emphatically be 
called the Age of Indian Philosophy, and in times immediately 
subsequent to it. There was the tendency to reduce all forms 
of existence to space and time, or to merge the sensuous objects 
of nature into the suprasensuous forms of thought. There 
were the theories of the absolute and the relative, the uncon- 
ditioned and the conditioned, propounded, matured, held as life, 
and fought for ; as well as forms of thought arising from current 
superstition. There was, moreover, the tianscendental type of 
monism, which, originating in pure Yedantic times, was being 
gradually fitted, by an inflexible and uncompromising logic, 
for that ascendancy which it has enjoyed in our country for 
ages untold. There was idealism ready to affirm the exigence 
of nothing but pure thought, side by side with nihilism 
proclaiming an inteimiuablc and absolute void under diversified 
forms of fictitious and deceptixe existence. And finally there 
was the strange and paradoxical theory of an endless chain of 
unconnected existences, an infinite concatenation of finite links 
without anytlmg like an inkrdcpcndcnci or eoiieiution of parts. 
Do not our modern philosophers find some of their most favourite 
whims anticipated in these forms of thought. 

It is desirable to state lieie, that Kupila's system, though 
thrown into the shade by the a e ccndant star of Vedantism, has 
maintained its influence, in spite of these forms of thought'i 
so far as to give rise to the saying, quoted by Monier Williams 
in liis excellent treatise, “Indian Wisdom,” viz , “there is no 
knowledge like Sanklija and no power like Yoga.” Let it not, 
moreover, be forgotten that the ascendancy of the Vedantti has 
been secured and maintained by an assimilative process ; that 
is, in consequence of its adoption and assimilation to itself, 
of some of the characteristic ideas of the Sankhya philosophy. 
The Sankhya philosophy would exist in Vedantism in a notice- 
able form even if its existence as a separate system were utterly 
extinguished, or thrown bexond the confines of possibility. 

Tho question must once moro be raised : — “ What is the 
cause of the universally admitted bondage of the soul ? ” Two 
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Aphorisms in Book I are calculated to bring us to the conclusion 
m lived at by the commentator, Nijnana Bhikshu, who lived and 
nourished about three hundred years ago, viz., that “ the immediate 
cause of the bondage of the soul is the conjunction of 
Prakriti and of the soul.” But the commentator is of course 
aware, as all students of Sankhya philsophy are, that the real 
cause lies beyond this conjunction, which, as Prakiiti and soul 
are both pervasive, and lined to attract each other by inherent 
laws, is inevitable, and from which, therefore, there is no exemp- 
tion even for beatified souls. The tine cause of the bondage 
of tile soul is non-dUei i initiation. ” The soul is really different 
from Piukriti and its products, viz,, intelligence, cgoUni, mind, 
iVc. but it is led bv iiou-disciiiniuaiiou to identify itself with 
them, lienee its boudage ! 

But the problem is not solved here. Another question arises. 
If the earth stands upon the elephant, what does the elephaut 
stand upon ? If uon-di’scri mi nation is the cause of the bond- 
age of the soul, what is the cause of non-diseiimin:itn*u i 
Some persons may be pionc to maintain that inei it or demerit 
is tiie cause of non-discrimination. But. incut or demerit, deseit, 
good or ban, mu nigs from non-discrimination ; and theieluie we 
mu t nieiit. one non-discrimination to explain anothei ; and 
there will in eoi.^.quonco be a m/m/xua-aU-i iijinUiitii. But 
suppose we have iee»>ur»e to the theory ol spontaneity, and 
afllrm that n.m-dberimiiia'imi comes miMually and sponta- 
neously into being, will not .-ucb a hypothecs be eimngh No ; 
for in that case thcie can be no guarantee tliat lioeiatod souls 
siiaii be tiei -i from its nmie^talion. Non-discrimination is really 
,f bcgiuiiiugleh's.” I*u; # that which is biginningless is really 
cveihi-tuig or endle'> and tin i fibre the emancipation of the 
soul, cou^eqiiciji on the iinniliilatioii of non-discrimination, is 
an impossibility. Ji is not, iiowev* r, begin nm Jo -s, indivisible 
Mni endless in the s»-nse in which the soul is ; but it is begin- 
Liinglfrs 11 like an onflow (w liicli may be stopped j ” Nor is this 
tone w T ondi.red coiiMUein.g the fact, that the beginning! ess, 

antecedent non-entity of a jar term matt s as soon as it is made. 
Non-iiisci imination, though without beginning, is happily anni- 
hilublc ; mid the question how it may be anuiLi.aled — is 
pioperly speaking, the buiden of the book under review. 

But before pointing out the means prescribed ft-r biinging about 
ibis happy consummation, the annihilation of uon-disertminatiou 
and the liberation of the soul under its bondage, let us ascertain 
what is said in these Aphorisms about the soul, and what about 
Prakriti, or, in other words, let us look into the psychology and 
physiology of this aucient document. . 
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Let us, in the first place, group a number of its declarations 
about the soul (Puruali) : — 

“ But not without tlio conjunction thereof (i. e., of Prakriti) is 
there the connection of that ( i . e of pain) with that (viz. % the soul), 
which is now essentially a pure and free intelligence” — (Book 
1, Aph. 19.) 

Because this is impossible for what is inactive (or, in other 
words, without motion, as the soul is, because all pervading, and 
therefore incapable of changing its place) ” — (Book I, Aph. 49), 

“ Soul is something else than body, &c. Because tbat which 
is combined (and is therefore discerptible) is for the sake of some 
other (not-disccrptihle)” — (Book I, Aph, 139-140). 

“ And (the soul is not material) because of its superintendence 
(over Prakiiti). And (the soul is not material) because of its 
being an experience ” — (Book I Aph 142-143). 

“ From the several allotment of births, a multiplicity of souls 
(is to he inferred) — ” (Book I, Aph. 149) 

“ It (soul) is altogether free, (but seemingly) multiform (or 
different in appearance from a tree thing) through a delusive 
resemblance of being bound. It (soul) is a witness through its 
seu.se-oigans (which quit it on libeiation). The nature of soul is 
constant freedom. And finally (the nature of the soul is) indif- 
ference (to pain and pleasuie alike). Its (soul's) fancy of being 
an agent is item the proximity of intelligence” — (Book 1 Aph. 
100-1(54). 

“ II cannot he of its own nature, (that is to sav) meditation 
cannot belong to soul c^ent ’■• 1 \ , because of the immobility of 
the soul” — (Book II, Aph. 44.) 

“ Bondage ami liberation do not belong naturally to soul (and 
wouM not t-vcu appear to be), but for nou-disciiminutiou ” — (Book 
111, Aph. 71.) 

*• Soul is, for there is no proof that it is not. This (soul) is 
different, fi Din the body, &c. because of heterogeneousness (or 
complete difference between the two)” — (Book VI. Aph. 105}). 

The plmalitv of soul is proved by the distribution (announced by 
the Wda itseif in such texts as whoso understand this, these are 
immortal, while others experience sorrow. ” — (Book V. Aph, 45.) 

These texts are fitted to prove that, according to the Sankhya 
system, souls are. multitudinous, immaterial, uu com pounded, un- 
discerptiblo, all-pervading, immobile, and inactive. They are 
nucleate, aDd essentially intelligence and freedom. They superin- 
tend or guide the evolutions of Prakriti, and experience pleasure 
and pain, but in a unique sense. 

As regards the origin of souls, the theory of creationism can 
not but be discarded in a. system which is essentially atheistic, 
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and which at the same time caunot homologate so incongruous 
an idea as that of a pure spirit emanating from impure matter 
or from non-entity. Its gieat principle, cx niltilo nihil Jit, 
is emphatically stated in Aphorism 78 of the very first 
Book “ A thing is not made out of nothing (that is to say, it 
is not possible that out of nothing — i. e , out. of a non-entity — a 
thing should be made, i. e . 9 an entity should arise. ** 

The theory of what in theological parlance or phraseology is 
called traducianism, or that of souls propagating souls by the 
laws of generation, is also repulsive to as\stem which looks 
upon the absence of all desire, and all activity, voluntary if not 
automatic, as essential to their peifect ftccdnm from iniseiy. 
And, therefore, the remaining • hoory of the pre-existence of souls, 
maintained by so many philosophers of so many different 
schools in ancient times, and in the church by no less a man 
than Origen, is the only theory that can he propounded in consis- 
tence with the principles of the JSmikhya School. Souls arc, there- 
fore, represented as iuereate ; but it is to be ol»ervcd that the 
glory of being so does not belong to them exclusively. 

Again they are said to be multitudinous, or lather innumerable, 
to avoid another difficulty. The object of creation or rather 
evolution being to effect the liberation of souls from the power 
or influence of non-discrimination, these must be numerous or 
innumerable to prevent the prematme ctdlap.se or cessation of 
omnific work. The greater the number ot souls, the longer is 
the process which first cnsl ives them one afiet another, and 
then effects their liberation singly, not en musse. The idea of 
the diffusiveness of souls is but a corollary ded liable from their 
numerousness. It ougfit not to be forgotten that the Hindu 
philosopher, like his brother philosophers of other ancient 
schools, had at best but gross ideas of spiritual substances, 
and was therefore prone to confound them with material sub- 
stances of a tenuous nature, such as ether, &c. Bouts could not 
therefore be, according to him, multitudinous without being all 
diffusive and all pervasive. But is not each soul in itself, or 
apart from the congeries or mass of souls, diffusive and pervasive) ? 
To some extent it is ; but perhaps not all-diffusive and all perva- 
sive ; though all that is said of souls and Prakriti may lead 
one to the conclusion that they overlap and interpenetrate one 
another, and are, moreover, overlapped and interpenetrated by 
Prakriti. The predications with reference either to the soul or 
Prakriti are by no means marked by perfect consistency and 
harmony. 

Activity, as has already been indicated, can on no accouut bo 
attributed to souls, it being invariably associated with pain and 
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misery through desire and aversion. Souls, therefore, are passion* 
less and perfectly quiescent. But. intelligence is certainly ascribed 
to souls ; — they arc said to be intelligence itself. It may be said 
that intelligence and perfect quiescence can not co-exist ; and 
that, souls being subjects of knowledge, they must pass through 
various states of consciousness, such as sensations, intellections, 
emotions and volitions ; especially as omniscience, implying un- 
changeable thought and feeling, is not ascribed to them. But 
intelligence in this case, as in that of the Supreme Spirit of the 
Upanishads, is tantamount to non- intelligence, inasmuch as it 
makes or implies no distinction between self and not-self, subject 
and object. The Hindu philosopher is prone to look upon the 
pure spirit as a material entity of extreme tenuity ; and ho 
speaks of its intelligence, as lie speaks of the color of a coloured 
substance, as a material attribute, inherent rather than acci- 
dental. According to him, the intelligence of the soul is 
its golden color, its transparency, its luminousness. Its 
inhcience in the soul can no moie be the cause of intellectual, 
emotional and volitional activity, than the color of a colored 
substance, say the rosy hue of a rose, can be the cause of any dis- 
play of activity on its part. Nor must it be forgotten, that in- 
telligence in the proper sense of the term, is, according to this 
system, a product of Prakrit i, the root-principle of nature, not an 
attribute or piedicatc of the soul. 

The soul’s essence is m»t merely intelligence but freedom. 
Then why talk of its bondage, a tiling which, as contradictory to 
its nature, cannot oxi>t in it, without annihilating it. Here the 
fcjankliya philosopher seems to falter for a tnomeut, hut gets rid 
of the difficulty with an ingenuity which may be commended. 
The soul’s bondage is leticetional, not real. Its ptoximate cause 
is contact with Prakrit i, the root-principle of nature, called the 
Avmulam vutlam, the rootless root, or, in modern phraseology, 
the cause uncaused. This principle attracts the soul, just as 
loadstone attiacts iron ; or it is attracted by the soul which is 
represented as thoroughly immobile. 

In this description, however, our philosopher loses the balance of 
his logic, and gets entangled between the horns of a dilemma. 
If he maintains that the soul is atti acted by Prakrit i into juxta- 
position with itself, the doctrine of its immobility is neutralized ; 
while if the conjunction of the two is attributed to the attractive 
power of the soul, its complete passivity or quiescence is made 
problematical. The fiankhya philosopher gets out of the horns by 
ascribing to the soul some kind of automatic influence or attrac- 
tive power. Voluntary activity is most emphatically thrown out 
of the circle of the soul's predicates ; hut some irresistible influence 
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or virtue emanates from it, in tlio same manner In which 
some mysterious influence is exerted automatically by tlio load- 
stone over apiece of iron. But our philosopher does not see that 
there is absolutely no necessity of his positing an attractive force 
either in the soul or in Prakrit i to account for their conj unction. 
Both the substances are in his opinion all-pervasive ; and there- 
fore their conjunction is inevitable. But lure a fresh difficulty of 
an appalling nature makes its appearance. If Prakrit i and souls 
are so universally diffusive that their union, or rather interpenetra- 
tion, is inevitable, why are not souls simultaneously brought into 
bondage, and where are the beatified souls lodged ? 

Leaving this difficulty unremoved, as tlio Sankhya philosopher 
leaves it, let us advert to the lamentable fiuits of the inevi- 
table contact of souls with Prakiiti. From it proceed all the 
troubles of the mind [rd i/w*), \vhi«h is a product of Piaknri, ami 
therefore no portion of the soul ; and its sufferings are only re- 
flected in the luminous and quiescent .sou), ami in this reliction 
consists its fictitious bondage. The soul is, then-lore, in a very 
loose sense called an expeiienccr ; and all tint can properly ho 
predicated of it is. that the ephemeral pleasures and pains 
brought upon the mind by its own malignant aeri\iry are n th .'t- 
cd in its tranquil sub-tance. In a sens.- >iill loosn*, as wo shall 
see, the soul is called the ruler of Prakriti, and the witness and 
regulator of its evolutions. 

But does not the Smkliva philosopher assume the reality of the 
bondage of the soul in his argument with tin* Vedanta and other 
philosophers of the phenomenal school ? But by tlu- bondage of 
the soul he means wi reality the bondage of the mind, hut as 
the mind is only a matonal evolute. its bondage can not he real, 
at least, in a spiritual sense. This is one of tht* glaiiug inconsis- 
tencies into which our philosopher is betrayed in spite of his logi- 
cal acumen and philosophic penetration. 

The existence of a .soul distinct or different from the innumer- 
able souls posited by Sunkhva philosophy, heating relation to them 
as that which the creator hears to the cioahuv, or the ruler to tho 
subject, or the benefactor to the dependent, or even the supeiior 
to the inferior, is peremptorily denied. But is something like 
realism maintained iu the Aphorisms ascribed to Ivnpila, such as 
may justify our looking upon multitudinous souls as mollifications 
of one primal soul, their generic head ? Such an idea is not dis- 
coverable in them, though it might have been, ami perhaps was, 
originated in his school in subsequent times. The idea appears 
in Nijoaua Bhikshu's commentary, in a connexion, however, which 
makes it difficult to ascertain whether the primal soul spoken of 
is the generic soul, the pattern and exemplar of all, or whether it 
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is nothing less than the pervasive, all-embracing spirit of God 
Himself. 

In the Sankhya Aphorisms are posited two, and only two, 
entities, souls which are mdtli'T evolutes nor evolvent, and Pra- 
kiti, the evolvent root-principle of nature, and therefore not an 
e volute. Is there not a third entity spoken of as eternal, in the 
sense of having existed throughout past eternity, hut not ever- 
lasting in the sense of being inherently fitted to exist through- 
out future eternity t Is not non-discrimination represented as 
having existed throughout past eternity, though terminable, or 
rather destined to pass into non -existence and continue therein 
for an almost incalculable cycle of ages? Is non-discrimination 
real or non-real? If real, the dualism assumed vanishes into 
thin air, or gives place to triad ism If unreal, how can it hold 
in bondage realities like living souls ? Ate we to look upon it as 
the Vedantins look upon their ignorance, or Nescience, or Maya, as 
both real and unreal ? But such contraries cannot meet in an en- 
tity ; such union in one substance is unthinkable. The very ar- 
gument which the Sankhya. philosopher sets in battle array against 
the Vedantic notion of the soul b ing hold in bondage by igno- 
rance, may be marshalled in all its entirety against his favorite 
non-discrimination. But this he dors not- pause to consider. 

Now let us see what the Aphoiisms say of the second entity, 
I'ra&ritif the self-evolvent principle, to which creation, or existence, 
in all its proteus-likc forms, is to be traced, as well as the tempo- 
rary bondage and ultimate emancipation of souls. The word fVa- 
I'riti, we may mention by the way, has been, as a rule, translated 
* nature,* but by no means with accuracy. "It may be rendered, 
in deference to the scientific phraseology of the day, 'the primordial 
form ’ ; but the better word is * die self-evolving principle, 
the root of nature, called Anmtilam mul am, the rootless root.* 

The passages to bo extracted in illustration of the nature of 
Prakriti are these 

“ Prakriti is the state of equipoise of goodness (< Sathna ), pas- 
sion (rajas), and darkness (tamas).*’ — (Book I., Aph. 61). 

“ Since the root has no root, the root (of all) is rootless (that 
is to say, there is no other cause of Prakriti , because there would 
be a reijressus-ad-i uji nit um, if we were to suppose another 
cause, wiiich by parity of reasoning, would require another 
cause, and so on, without end). Even if there be a succession, 
there is a halt at some one point, and so it is merely a name 
(that we give to the points in question) when we speak of the 
root of things under the name of Prakirti . Alike in respect 
of Prakriti and of both (Soul and Prakriti, is the argument 
for the uncreated existence).— (Book I., Aph. G7-69). 
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“ Her (Pmkritis) imperccptibility arises from her subtlety. 
(Praia' if i) exists because her existence is gatheied from behold- 
ing of productions (which have these qualities. )'* — (Book I., Aph. 
109 - 110 ). 

Though she he unintelligent, yet Pvaln iti acts — as is the 
case with milk (that is to sav, as milk, without reference to 
man's efforts, quite of itself changes into the form of curd). 
Or, as is the case with acts (or on-goings), for wc see them, of 
time, &e. (the spontaneous action of Prcdriti is proved from 

what is seen). The action of time, for instance, takes place 

quite spontau* oiisly in the shape of one season’s now dcpait- 

ing and nunthciVs coming on : — let the behaviour of Prahrili 
aho be thus, — for the Minposstion confining to observed facts. 
But still a seijM ie>s Piaki 0 i would never energize, or would 
energiz*? in a v. i»»ng way, I* ss l.» e.ot'O of there being (in her ease) 
no such communin'’ as, " l'i ii i-. mv means of piotiucing experi- 
ence/' tie To this 1 to loplir*’*. — Kioni her own nature she acts, 
not from thought — juM. us a suvant (that is to sav, as in the 
case of an excellent m riant, nutmaiiy, merely fiein habit, tlie 
appointed and necessity sot vice of the master is engagid in, 

and not with a view to hi- own enjoyment, just so does PruLriii 
energize from habit ahne*). Or, innn at tine* ion by deseits 
which have been from eternity. — iBo f »k III., Aph. o|)-Go.) 

lleic we bring our string of quotations, horn the bxt — as 
well as from the coinnnntaiy — to a elo-e, and emphasize 
the points made. Prah rifi is eternal, impel ceptible, indi-cr* to, un- 
intelligent, and ever active, except when in a state of equip use. 
It resembles the soul in eternal duiation, imperceptihiiity, and 
undisccrptibility, but differs from it in activity or cneigv of 
self-evolution, not in its want of intelligence, as the intelli- 
gence of the soul, being destitute of the elemeuts of self-con- 
sciousness and world-consciousness, is equivalent to non-intelli- 
gence. 

Here a couple of questions ought to be raised and dispos- 
ed of. 

The first is — If Prakrit i is imperceptible, how are we to be 
sure of its existence? To be able to answer this question, it 
is necessary to look into the laws of evidence which are re- 
cognized iu the Sankhya School. The champions of thi9 school 
admit only thren kinds of proof, viz , perception (P ratakska), 
inference (A nan urn), and testimony (Sahda) ; and they dis- 
card comparison ( upamnnaj , which the Logical schools add 
to the list, as well as the two others admitted in the Vedic 
schools. The objects of the external world make their exis- 
tence known to us through the medium of perception, or the 
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impressions made upon tlie senses by them. But they are, 
each of them, discerpti hie, and consequently destructible. Their 
d i seer p ti bi 1 i tv, or divisibility, proves that they are not eternal, 
and that, therefore, they cannot he the ground of their own 
existence. The law of inference Wds the mind to look for 
the cause of their existence or manifestation apart from them ; 
and the ultimate ground at which we arrive, when we trace 
the different lines of causation to their converging points, is 
Prakriti Its existence, therefore, is proved by inference based 
on perception. 

Again it is plain that these objects, evolved from Prakrit i, 
do not exist for themselves. Or, in oilier words, Prakriti docs 
not evolve for its own advantage. With its vaiietios of evolutes, 
it exists for something cNe, as “axes for cutting, ” or <! houses 99 
for the benefit of those who dwell in them. For whom, or for 
what does Prakriti evolve, or do the evolutes of Prakriti exist? 
For souls, certainly. The law* of inferuiee. then, not merely 
establish the existence of Piahriti, but that of souls al*o. And 
as P/itrl'iti, like the soul, is mdisccrpiibic, it is uncreate and 
eternal. In th:s piece of reasoning t i i • • (ioouine of final causes 
is recognized as in the piecvding arc the doctuncs of eUicieul aud 
material causes. 

Now mines the nocond question : — flow' can Prakriti be called 
dircorptible, seeing that it cun-iMs nf the tiree qualities 
(ganas', goodne-v* pa.-sion. and daikn»*>s, held in l impulse? 

What are tin *e t/tni'i** or qualities? Are tne\ elementary 
substances of exiieiuc h i -iity, or are they mete piedicaUs or 
atmbute^ of Mibstanc**'* ? If they aie qualities in aJtiibutcs, 
in t he ordinal v sense of the l*r in, of Mih&i?uu es, their inliOkOiico 
in P ritknfi does not militate against it- indi'«'i_rpnbility. If, 
howe\er, they are olcmo.itaiy .substance*, tii ir union in Prakriti 
establishes it> complex naiiiiv and its Consequent disoerptilnlily. 
Their nature should, lbeieibiv, be thoroughly looked iuto be- 
fore the claim of iudi.scciptihiliiy advanced in favor of Prakriti 
can be adjudicated upon. 

The word yuan, gomu ally translated quality/* means a cord, 
and the thiee yanas of tlic Sankhva School aie the 1 1 1 roe colds by 
whicn tbo soul, or rather Pntkrdi is lettered. They are 

satinia, rajas and tavut*. The word Salima means pinny aud 
goodness; aud tho Salimas guna is that which enligh'wns, s.*othes, 
purifies, causes virtue, and communicates plea.stne aim happiness. 
It prevails in ethereal regions and causes the. enlightenment, happi- 
ness and joy, characteiistic of these seats of puiity and goodness. Iu 
tho world it piedomioales in file, and that is the reisou why flame 
tapers towards the sky, and .sparks fly upwards. When it abounds 
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In man, he becomes virtuous and happy ; and to its preponderance 
must be ascribed the acknowledged happiness of superior orders t-f 
beings, such as Prajapatis, Indras, Pitris, Gandhavas, Gods and 
Demigods. The word rajas means passion, energy and activity ; 
and the characteristics of the rajus-yiuia are variability, activity, 
vehemence aud restlessness It is accompanied by vice and mise- 
ry, aud when it prevails in man, he becomes a child of error and 
wretcheduess. It abounds in the atmosphere, and accounts 
for its titful aud erratic movements. And lastly, the word 
Tamas means stolidity and darkness ; and the tamas-guna 
is that which produces sorrow, dulncss, stupidity aud inac- 
tion. It predominates in earth and water, and accounts for 
their downward tendency \ and when it abounds in man, it 
makes him sorrowful, stupid, lazy and immobile. 

The three qualities abouud respectively in upper, mundane 
and nether creations. “ Alott (above the world of mortals) it 
(the cieatiou) abounds in (i lie quality of) purity. Beneath 
(that is to *ay under the world of mortals) (the creation) abounds* 
iu darkness. In this midst, (that is in the world of mortals) 
(the creation) abounds in passion/’ (Hook III, Aph. 48-50.) 

But it js to he obse? v* d that they aie, as a rule, if not invaria- 
ablv, found mixed iu varied proportions never almost dissevered 
or separated from one another. In the highest ethereal regions, 
as in superior orders of beings and the very best of men, 
polity abounds ; but it is not altogether dissociated from iis 
tiutible^uiue companions, inasmuch as the^e exist, albeit iu 
very small propoi turns, along with it. Aud in the lowest infer- 
nal regions, as iu deinous and evil spirits, as well as the worst 
of men, some degree of purity, however inconsiderable, is 
found in conjunction with the preponderant passion and dark- 
ness. This fact explains or shows the distinction there is be- 
tween these qualities, or rather material attributes, aud the 
substances in which they are found mixed in varied propor- 
tions. They are almost lnsrpaiable in reality, though separa- 
ble in thought. They aie a material trinity in unity, aud unity 
in trinity. They are held in equipoise only in Prakrili in its 
quiescent state, and their union in it in equal proportions cannot 
militate against the theory of its eternity and indescerptibility. They 
are moreover, ubiquitous, existing iu all the productions or modi- 
fications of Prakriti, in all the regions of space, in endlessly 
varied proportions. And they are, in their joint capacity, as 
well as singly, an evil ; they being the cause of that bondage 
of the mind which is reflected in the soul, and from the re- 
flection of which it lias to he liberated. 

Prakriti, iu its Trinitaiiau essence, is the great omnific principle, 
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and it energises spontaneously, as milk coagulates into 
cuid when let alone. Though destitute of intelligence, and 
acting from a simple automatic impulse, it never errs, as “ an 
excellent servant ” anticipates and obeys the commands of his 
master “from habit." The order of creation is presented in 
Aph. 61 of Hook I : — From Prakriti (proceeds) intelligence 
(, Buddhi ), from intelligence egoizer, or 1-maker ( Ahankara ), 
from egoizer the fine, subtle elements ( Tanmatras ), and both 
sets (internal and external) of organs ( Indriyu ) and from the 
subtle elements the gross elements (Sthul bliuta)." Intelligence, 
the first product, or evolute, of self evolving Prakriti, is called 
great (Maliat), because it is a principle of “ superlative purity,” 
and occupies in creation the same place which the Prime Minis- 
ter occupies iu a well organized government. It gives birth 
to egoizer, which is the cause of the distinction we make be- 
tween self and not-self, a distinction fictitious rather than real, 
and one which proves to us a souice of vexation and trou- 
ble. Then come the fine, tenuous elements, imperceptible to 
man, hut perceptible to superior beings, or even to man when 
his natural powers are indefinitely enlarged by meditation, w'#.,. 
sound, touch, color, taste or sapidity, and smell. These seven 
principles are evolutes of Prakriti, and evolvent ; and to their 
otnnific activity, or prolific energy, creation in its multifarious- 
aspects is to be traced. Then there are sixteen other princi- 
ples, which are cvolutc-s or productions, not evolvents or produ- 
cers, viz , the five gioss elements, earth, fire, water, air, ether ; the 
five organs of knowledge (iiyiuirimlriyani) the eye, the ear 
the in .se, the tongue, the skin ; the five oigans of action ( Karma 
indrit/ani) the hands, the feet, the larynx or the organ of 
speech, the orifice and the generative organ ; and the mind 
(maims) called the eleventh oigau, the real cause of the bond- 
age under which it itself groans, and from the reflection of 
which the soul has to be freed. 

The existence of these twenty four tattmaa , or categories, is 
proved hy perception and inference, which last is a process 
of demonstration rising from what is perceptible to what is 
imperceptible. For instance, the gross elements, earth* fire, 
water, air, are perceptible to mortuls ; and their existence is 
proved by the simple testimony of the senses. But they do 
not explain their own existence ; and therefore we are led by 
the laws of reasoning to the tenuous principles, the subtle 
rudiments from which they pioceed, and by which their exis- 
tence is accounted for. 13ut these subtle elemeuts, impercep- 
tible to meu in general, though perceptible to superior beings, or 
even men endowed with powers of perception keener and more 
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expanded than human beings ordinarily possess, are only modi- 
fications of the I-maker, which again is a modification of in- 
telligence, the first-born of Prakriti in create. Again, the mind, 
the eleventh organ, is another modification of the* I-maker, 
and its existence is proved by that of the perceptible organs 
of knowledge and action. 

The existence of the twenty-fifth category, the soul, which 
is neither an evolnte nor an evolvent, is proved by the creative 
energy of Prakriti, which energizes, not f<>r its own advantage, 
but for that of an entity apart from itself. This is emphatically 
stated in such verses as these : — “ From Brahma down to a post 
for its (sours) sake is creation till there be discrimination (between 
soul and Prakriti) on which its liberation ensues.” “ Prakiiti’a 
creation is for the sake of another, though it be spontaneous, 
for she is not the experience!*, just like a cart's carrying saffron for 
the sake of its master/' 

But why not carry the arguments from inference a step further, 
and recognize a Lord (Iswara behind the varied) manifestations 
of Prakriti, as the ultimate ground of exist* nee i There are 
insuperable obstacles in the way. A Loid cannot possibly be 
the creator of the universe. If he exists, lie must either be fieo 
or hound. If free, he cannot have a deshe to cieau* piovalout 
enough to determine his will, or lead to volition and action. It 
is an e. tablished maxim of Hindu philosophy, that a desire 
leading irresistibly to action, good or had, is bondage. Such a 
desire on the part of God cannot but militate aga nht, his assum- 
ed freedom. If, however, lie is bound, how con id he possibly 
create? The supposition, therefore, of a Loid behind the veil 
of shifting phenomena, is both inational and useless. 

How thoroughly the atheistic speculations of our vaunted age of 
progress were anticipated in times which may be called pre- 
historic, in India and other countries! The scientists and phi- 
losophers of the day now and then betray a liu lo meekness, to 
which their prototypes of ancient times woici utUr strangers. 
Given matter and the laws immanent in it, tin v have no diifi- 
culty whatever in explaining the wonders of citation, or soiling 
the knotty problems of existence But tiny manifest a lit lie 
hesitation when they have to sell le the question: — “How came 
matter to be, and how and by whom were its laws impressed 
upon it?” Their hesitation, however, is momentary, as they shake 
it off by assuming the eternity of matter, and the eternal in- 
herence of its laws, as well as by upholding the principle, ex 
nihilo nihil jit . But our redoubtable pbiJosoj hois of ancient 
times presented a braver front, and did not hesitate for a moment 
in affirming with oracular assurance- the eternity of matter; 
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ami their dictum, as lias already been said runs thus : — t{ A thing 
is not made out of nothing. 91 And even when they admitted 
the existence of a God, their principle, that an impure thing f 
such as matter in this opinion is, cannot possibly emanate from, 
or be created by, a pure Being, made it impossible for them to 
represent such a being as its Creator. God or no God, matter, 
according to their teaching, is eternal, along with the laws in- 
herent in it. 

But the way in which our philosophers dispose of the argu- 
ment based on testimony, which is one of the three kinds of 
proof admitted in his school, is worthy of consideration. By 
testimony tiny mulct stand, not only what is ordinarily included in 
that term, but a great deal more, even the teachings of revelation, 
and tho<o of devotees and adepts, who by virtue of intense 
meditation have obtained, and may obtain, the power of recall- 
ing to their minds the varied events w Inch occurred to them in 
several, if not all, of their past lives, and that of discovering 
and bunging to light occult truths, or truths hidden among the 
arcana of nature. But revelation distinctly affirms the existence 
of a Loi*«l. How is this to lie accounted for ? Is revelation to 
be discarded as a tissue of Old lien’s Fables ? Our time-serving 
philosophers did not allow themselves to be ostensibly carried 
tliiii far by their scepticism. They got rid of the difficulty 
by refuting to orbits of shuffling criticism, not unknown 
to modern sceptics. (‘* The scriptural texts which make mention 
of 1 the Lord’ are) either gloiific.it ions of the liberated souls 
or homages to the recognized (deities of the Hindu Pantheon)/ 9 
Ami, besides, ‘-There is .xciipture for this (world's) being the pro- 
duction of Piakriti (not of a Lord,)' 9 

It may he mentioned here that, even when Hindu philosophy 
allows the existence of a god, it makes him so quiescent and 
inactive, that creation cannot, possibly be attributed to him. We 
cannot ascribe creation to him without making him subject 
to passion, the second of the three qualities from which he 
must be fiee, and, therefore, representing him as actually held 
in bondage. Nor can he be the governor of the universe with- 
out being “ sellish" and “ liable to grief.” In Book V. we’ have 
these Aphorisms : — 

Ahp. 3 — “(If a Lord wore governor, then) having iutended his 
own benefit, bis government (would be selfish) as is the case 
(witli ordinary governors) in the world. 99 

(“ He must then be) just like a worldly lord (and) other- 
wise (than you desire that we should conceive of him, ; for if we 
agree that the lord is also benefited, he also must be something 
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mundane, — just like a worldly lord — because, since his desires 
are (on that supposition) not (previously) satisfied, he must be 
liable to grief.” And besides the supposition of a lord is useless. 
He cannot create, cannot govern, cannot judge, cannot reward 
or punish — the last prerogative, viz that of bestowing rewards 
and inflicting punishments being a prerogative of works, not 
of God. In Apli 2 of this Book, we have these words : — “Not 
from its (the world’s) being governed by the Lord, is there the 
effectuation of the fruit, for it is by works (that is by merit 
aud demerit) that this is accomplished — (by works alone which 
are indispensable, — anil if we do make the additional and cumb- 
rous supposition of a lord, be cannot reward a man otherwise 
than according to his works.” 

If there is no Lord, the question arises, why believe in a re- 
velation at all ? The proper answer to this question brings for- 
ward a theory, which in absurdity has not its parallel even 
in the history of wild speculation. The Sankhya philosopher 
does not hold, like the Mimansakas and the Vedant.ins, * the 
eternity of the Vedas. The forty-fifth Aphorism of the Fifth 
Book of the work under review runs thus : — " The Veda 
is not from eternity, for there is scripture for its being a produc- 
tion” If not eternal, it must have been writteu either bv God 
or by some gifted man. It could not possibly have been written, 
or vouchsafed through verbal communication, or in any other 
way, by God, for the Sankhya philosophy does not recognize 
his existence. Nor could it have been written by a gifted man, 
such a man must be either liberated or in liondngc. If liber- 
ated, he could not have* a prevailing dosiie leading to its com- 
position ; and if in bondage, he could not but have lacked 
« the power” needed to bring ai our .so glorious a r*>ult. 

The Vedas, therefore, could not have proceeded either from God 
or from man, nor are they oternal. How then is the mystery 
involved in their existence to be unravelled ? Here is the explana- 
tion : — “The Vedas, just like an expiration, proceed of themselves 
from the self-existent, through the force of fate, unperceived by 
thought.” To explain this statement of the commentator, Nijnana 
Bhikshu, two questions have to be ra : sed. Who is the, self-existent 
from whom the Vedas are said to have emanated as an expiration ? 
The self-existent must either be Prakriti itself, or some evolute 
of Prakriti, there being nothing knowable or within the reach of 
proof behind it, and the soul being incapable of sending these 
venerated books out even as an efflation. The Sankhya philoso- 
phers speak of an emergent deity, whom they call Brahma, when 
he creates, Vishnu wheu he preserves, and Siva or Mabadevawhen 
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he destroys. This emergent deity is the first e volute of Prakriti, 
intelligence, called Maliat, the Qreat One, not, however, personal 
intelligence, but something like general intelligence, the intelli- 
gence of which personal intelligence, mine or thine, is only a 
form. This great one, the first-born of Prakriti increate, is the 
unconscious author of the Vedas, because they emanate from him 
as an expiration. 

When do they emanate ? Here we have to unfold the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, which underlies all the philosophical 
speculations of ancient India ; which even those bold spirits, who, like 
Kapila and Buddha, cast aside all faith in God, personal, if not 
impersonal, did not dare abandon. Prakriti creates one world 
after another in endless succession, to meet the exigencies of human 
desert, or to afford scope for the consumption of the fruits of 
work. One world is evolved after another to reward or 
furnish the accumulated work of those which precede, and to 
furnish cause, by its own accumulated work added to the tremend- 
ous load it inherits, for the existence of those which succeed. 
Every renovated world, with its shifting panorama of moral actions 
and moral deserts, is thus connected with an endless chain of 
antecedent, and an equally endless chain of consequent stages 
of existence. Each of these gradually unfolded stages of existence 
or works vanishes, when its appointed service is over, only to 
see another springing up, and contriving its great woik of reward- 
ing virtue and punishing vice. At each of these renovations of 
the world, the Vedas issue out of the emergent deity, called intel- 
ligence in the original Sutras, and the self-existent, or Brahma, in 
fiul (.sequent times, as an afflation. 

In conclusion, let us ascertain what the Work under review says 
of liberation, the great object and scope of all the speculations 
embodied in its pages. Prakriti creates or energizes, to liberate 
the soul from the bondage of non-discrimination, or misapprehen- 
sion, or misconception. How is this effected ? Not by worship, 
for worship takes for granted what is not admitted, the existence of a 
creative and controlling being behind the veil of natural phenomena ; 
not by sacrifices, because these, as they iuflict pain upon the victims, 
cannot but occasion pain to those by whom they are offered, by 
the law of retribution ; not by rites and ceremonies of a bloodless 
character, because whatever efficacy they may have is of a transient, 
not a permaueut, nature. These all are certainly praised 
in various parts of scripture. The sacrifice of the horse is 
said to give the offerer power to conquer all worlds, expiate sin, 
overcome death, and attain immortality. The juice of the soma, 
the moonplaut ( Asclepias aoida ) is said to have conferred victory, 

41 
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triumph, “ effulgence " and “ deathless being ” on Indra himself, and 
the subordinate gods and goddesses of the Indian Parnassus. But 
it is to be borne in mind, that the benefits conferred by bloody 
and bloodless rites are evanescent, and that even the gods perish 
at every dissolution of the world, or at the consummation of overy 
single stage of existence. “ Many thousands of Indras and other 
gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome by time ; 
for time is hard to overcome.” Freedom from the galling yoke 
of transmigration, from an almost interminable chain of births and 
deaths, religious observances cannot possibly secure. 

Such freedom is the result of light knowledge or discrimination, 
which is obtained by meditation. “ From knowledge (acquired 
during mundane evidence) comes salvation (souls chief end)” — • 
(Book III, Apli. 23). Knowledge alone, dissociated from, not in 
conjunction with, works, is the fountain of liberation, as the verso 
following the one quoted assures us , — u Since this (viz, knowledge) 
is the precise cause of liberation, there is neither association (of 
any thing else with it, e. <j , good works) nor alternativeness (e. < 7 ., 
of good worko in its stead.) This knowledge is attained by medi- 
tation, on the nature and efficacy of which the following verses 
give information : — 

u Meditation is the cause of the removal of desire (that affection of 
the mind by objects which is a hindcrer of knowledge.) It 
(meditation, from the effectuation of which, and not from merely 
communing upon it,) knowledge arises, is perfected by the repel- 
ling of the modifications (of the mind which ought to be obstructed 
from all thoughts of anything.) This meditation is perfected by 
restraint, postures, and one's duties. Restraint (of the breath) is 
by means of expulsion and intention. Steady and (promoting) 
ease is a (suitable) posture, (such as the crossing of the arms). One's 
duty is the performance of the actions prescribed for one's religious 
order” — (Book III, Aph. 30-35.) ' 

The subject of meditation, and its varied appliances belongs, 
properly speaking, to Yoga philosophy, the counterpart, not only 
of the Saukhya system, but in some respects of every system of 
philosophy propounded in India, not excluding almost all of those 
systems, which, like Buddhism and its offshoots, are branded 
heterodox. Meditation, not in its incipient stages, but when perfect- 
ed, years of close attention, and rigid conformity to its almost endless 
varieties of stringent rules, beget right knowledge, which dispels 
non-discrimination, aud brings on emancipation. The essence of 
the knowledge begotten by meditation is the distinction between 
the soul and non-soul, the passive, quiescent, immobile spirits and 
the ever-active, plastic, formative Prakriti. When this distinction 
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is clearly apprehended by the mind, the. soul is set free from the 
l>ondage of its desires and aversions, its good and bad deeds, and 
their woeful consequences in an almost endless chain of transmi- 
grations. 

The soul is, of course, in a very loose sense said to be set free, 
its bondage and liberation being nominal, not real, — reflections and 
shadows, not realities. The bondage and liberation spoken of 
throughout this book are in reality the bondage and liberation of 
Prakriti, which, first of all, weaves a net for its own entanglement 
by a process of evolution, and ultimately effects its own eman- 
cipation hy a process of meditation. And to this mischievous 
activity it is impelled by passion (raja#), the second of the three 
qualities, which foim its Tiinitariau essence. 
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Art. VII.— StJFIISM. 

I T may seem somewhat Btrange that Sfifiisrn, a mystical form 
of religion, should take its rise and flourish iu a system so 
exact and uncompromising, so rigid and final as Isl&m, but the 
truth is, that it is a re-action from the burden of a rigid law and 
a wearisome ritual ; an attempt to reconcile philosophy with the 
dogmas of the Quran. The needs of the human heart, the spirit 
of an Eastern people, required something warmer than the cold 
orthodoxy of the Faithful. The tendency of Sfifiisrn is decidedly 
pantheistic, that is towards Pantheism from its philosophical side, 
as teaching that “ there is oue eternal and infinite suhstauce 
of which all things that exist are modifications with no permanent 
individual existence/ 1 It is not so much the deification of the 
finite, as the nothingness of all phenomena. To the pantheistic 
Sufi, the woild aud all things therein are fleeting. He does not 
assert that the world is divine, but that it is nothing. The per- 
ception of things is only an illusion ; the world is a place 

Where nothing is, and all things seem, 

And we the shadow*, of a dream.’ 1 

To the Sfifi God is all and in all — One without a second. 
Beneath the ever-shifting forms, One remains : under the unsubstan- 
tial accideuts, One is real. “In Pantheism, God, conceived of as 
the substance of the world, if He lies behind all finite beings 
and objects, stands, at least, in precisely the same relation to all.” 
Thus, in Sfifiisrn the doctriue often leads to carelessness of life 
and to disregard of morality, for things base and things pure, 
intelligent and mean, are all alike related to that which is the 
substance of all. 

Thus Jeldl-ud-din Rfimi * says : — 

“ 1 God’s blessing ’ is the name of all that's good in man, 

( The curse of God’ of all that’s evil in our plau. 

In which of these two seus our streamlets may subside 
They but return into the source from whence their tide.” f 

A system which, in some aspects, conceives God to be as near 

* Iu this article, I take my illustrations from, and base my couclusious 
on, the teachiug of the great master of Sfifiisrn, Moulana Jelal-ud-uin Rfimi 
in the Musoavi, and on that of Mahmud Sh&hbistari in the Gulshan-Mlas. 
For the English rendering of the Persian, I am indebted to recent trans- 
lations of these works published by Trubner. It will be seen that the 
translations from the Musuavi are not very literal. 
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to the heart in which selfishness and lust rule, as he is to the 
heart, in which purity and holiness have their sway, obliterates 
moral distinctions in act and life. In yielding to his nature, the 
SfiH may think he thus yields to God. To him “ immersion in 
the natural is absorption in the divine.” This is the natural out- 
come of the system, but not all Stifis are consistent, and it would 
be idle to deny that many a Mtisalman mystic has tried to lead 
a higher life than that of his fellows around. That men are 
Often better than their creed, is as true of the Sfifi as of the 
orthodox Muslim. 

Stifis, however, claim to t>e orthodox, and assert that they are 
the true expounders of the Quran, and the Hadis (Traditional say- 
ings of the Prophet.) They maintain that they know, as none others 
do, the esoteric meaning of tho words given through, or spoken 
by, the Prophet r 

" The spirit ’tis gives value : words are mere pretence,” • 

This spirit must be earnestly sought for, then 
“ Will unity be found as iu a treasure.” + 

Jelal-ud-din Rurni thus describes all those who do not know this 
esoteric meaningof the Muhammadan Revelation, whether contained 
in the Quran or in the Hadis — 


41 Where'er you hear a uote of God’s truth-warbling bird, * 

You straightway seize its literal sense, just as >tis heard, 

You then use suppositions of your darksome mind, 

And form, through wrong conclusions, guesses worse than blind. 

“ The 8aints use terms of technical significance 
Unknown to worldly readers’ crass ignorance, 

The language of the bird yon learn, as to its notes ; 

But clean forget its sense, as sure as fancy dotes.” 

The orthodox Muhammadan tenet is that God, having created 
the world, retired to the ’arsh, the highest heaven, and now leaves 
His creatures to work out their salvation, according to the light 
vouchsafed to them through the prophets. He is a God afar 
off, a pitiless Force, a capricious Despot. From this idea Sfifiism 
revolts. According to it God is immanent in all His creatures : 
the sum of life, in whom all things live. He not only originated 
all action, but dwells with each individual. 

“ Eternal and temporal are' not separate from one another 
For in that Being this non-existent has it being.” § 1 


I 


Muhammad. 
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The Sufi, the enlightened man, sees behiud the veil. He knows 
Albih to be the One, the necessary Beiug, the First Cause. He 
looks on the whole world of phenomena as “ not being.” 

“The whole world is merely an imaginary thing, 

It is like one poiut whirled round in a circle. 1 ’ * 

One day, when expounding his views, Jelil-ud-din made the 
following statement: “Thou seest nought, save that thou seest 
God therein.” A certain Darvish came forward and maintained 
that the use of the term “ therein ” indicated a receptacle, and 
that it might he argued that God would thus he comprehended, 
whereas He is in-comprehensible. To this, Jelal auswered, “The 
universe of God’s qualities is the receptacle of the universe of 
God’s essence ; hut these two universes are really one. The first 
of them is not He, the second of Them is not other than He. 
Those, apparently, two things, arc in truth one and the same. 
How, then, is a contradiction in terms implied ? God comprises 
the exterior and the interior. If we cannot say, He is the interior, 
He will not include the interior, but He comprises all, and in Him all 
things have their being. He is, then, the receptacle also, comprising 
all existences as the Quran says, 1 He comprises all things.’ ” 
The Darvish was silenced and became a disciple. 

This is a very good illustration of the kind of discussions held 
amongst the doctors of Sufiism, aud according to the accounts 
which have come down to us, they generally convinced all gain- 
sayers who seem to have been taken aback by such obscure, and 
in most cases, unintelligible lauguage. 

In a verse already quoted from Jcl&l-ud-din (p. 324), it would 
6eem as if Sfifis hold that evil, as well as good, has its origin and 
return in God ; but there are many statements in the Stifi writ- 
ings which clearly imply just the opposite, and certainly the 
general teaching of Sfifiism seems to he that evil proceeds, not 
from c Being,’ but from * not being/ Thus — 

“ Being is purely good in whatever it be, 

If it also contains evil, that proceeds from 1 other.’ " f 


GuUh&n-i-Rdz. 
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At the same time, it is bold that both are in some way manifestar 
tious of the ‘ Truth.’ 

“ Ilow can it be lust which ravishes men's hearts, 

For ‘ the Truth ' now and ajjain appears as evil 

Know ‘the Truth* iu the garb of good is the 1 True Faith ;* 

‘ The Truth * in the garb of evil is evil, is the viord of Satan.” • 

“There is no worker in creation, save Allah”* is a dogma of 
Si'ifiism, but with this is held as firmly “ evil comes from ‘ other .* 99 
This resembles the Augustiniau view that evil is a negation, a 
departure from God, who is the source and sum of all existence. 
But the fact is that Siifiism has not solved the difficulty of the 
origin and existence of evil ; it loaves the problem where it finds it 
in the Quran, which is in some places distinctly necessitarian 
in its teaching, and in others, as strongly on the side of free-will. 
Take, for example, the two following passages . — “ By a soul and 
H im who balanced it, and breathed into it its wickedness and 
puiitv/* 

(£>ura 91-8). There is little room for freedom of the will in this. 
Tin 11 take the passage — 

“ Whatever good betideth thee is from God, but whatever be- 
tide'h thee of evil is from thyself ” — ( Sura 4-81). 

Sufis claim to be the best and truest expounders of the Qur&n, 
but they have not found a key to reconcile those conflicting 
statements, aud so it is not to he wondered at, that there is in their 
system a want of consistency on this question. 

As all created things are included in the category of ‘not being/ 
it is the duty of the mail who would be perfect to rise from this 
state to that of 4 contingent being/ wher^, for a while, laws and 
creeds are needed for Ids guidance ; Imt the path lies onward, and 
the traveller 011 the mystic road leaves these behind, and as he as- 
cends higher and higher towards 1 Being/ he is freer and freer from 
outward restraints. lie returns to God and lives in God ? 

We may here notice that to the ordinary Muslim the meaning 
of the dogma of Jahr is, that God compels men to carry out His 
will. Practically, Jahr is pure fatalism. The Sfifi canuot deny 
the Quranic teaching on this point, but he regards this Jahr , this 
almighty power, as the constant woiking of the Supreme Being in 
the world of phenomena, the manifestation of the divine energy 
in creation, the immanence of ‘Being* in 'not being/ The 
dogma is thus softened down to a pantheistic view of God, and 
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deprived of its harsh and rugged aspect. The Muhammadan doc- 
trine of fatalism supplies a basis for the mystic dogmas of 
Quietism. 

The principle underlying the Sfifi system is that " sense and 
reason cannot transcend phenomena, or see the real Being which 
underlies them all ; so sense Atid reason must be ignored and su- 
perseded in favour of the * inner light,* the divine illumination of 
the heart, which is the only faculty whereby men perceive the 
infinite.'’ 

Then, when thus enlightened, Sufis see that all the external phe- 
nomena, including man, is but an illusion, and as it is “ non- 
existent, it is an evil, because it is a departure from the real Being,” 
The illuminated man gets liUle help from reason, in fact, it fails 
him here : 

41 But, in addition to reason man has a certain faculty, 

Whereby he understands hidden mysteries.’ ’ * 

This faculty ( 1 taur ) is evoked by desire of the truth. This idea is 
not peculiar to the Sufi. It underlies the teaching of the mys- 
tics of all ages. To take only one, Hugo of St. Victor calls it the 
• eye of the soul/ by which he had immediate intuitions of God. 
He asserts “ that this eye beholds what the eye of sense and the 
eye of reason caunot see, what is both withiu us and above us. 
God within, is both what we must flee, and whither we must flee. 
The highest and lowest are so far identical. Thus do the pure iu 
heart, see God/’t This is quite iu accordance with the Sfifi view. 

Sfifis, in support of tlieir view that the first and most important 
act of life, is to attain a knowledge of God, quote the verse, 
u When God said to the angels, i I am about to place a Viceregent 
on the earth/ they said : 1 Wilt Thou place therein one who shall 
commit abomination and 6hed blood?’ Nay, we celebrate Thy 
praise aud holiuess. God answered them, 1 Verily, I know that ye 
wot not of : ’ " (1 Sura 2-28.J— It is said that this verse proves, that 
though the great majority of men would commit abomination, some 
would receive the divine light and attain to a knowledge of God. 
Another verse is also quoted : 

“ Then found they one of our servants to whom we had vouch- 
safed* mercy, and whom we have instructed with our ktiowlcdge 
(Stira 18-64.) 

There is, too, a tradition to the effect that David said, “ 4 0 Lord I 
why hast Thou created mankind ? ’ God replied, * I am a hidden 
treasure, and I would fain become known/ It is the work of the 
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Sfifi to find that treasure, to gain that knowledge, and so to attain 
to the Divine light. 

The earlier Muhammadan mystics sought to impart life to a 
rigid and formal ritual. They had no intention of becoming un- 
orthodox. Many of their utterances are very beautiful, such as, 
u As neither meat nor drink profits the diseased body, so no warn- 
ing avails to touch the heart full of the love of this world.” 11 The 
work of a holy man doth not consist in this, that he eats grain, 
and clothes himself in wool, but in the knowledge of Qod and 
submission to His will/’ “ Thou deservest not the name of a 
learned man, till thy heart is emptied of the love of this 
world.” “ Hide thy good deeds us closely as thou would’st hide thy 
sins 

“ And bell ne’er take his flight towards Heaven’s eternal King, 

Who holds at heart the thought that he’s a perfect Thing.” 

One of these men, — men who often successfully withstood the 
exercise of unrighteous power, w T as one day ushered into the pre- 
sence of the Khalif Haifin-ar-Kasbld, who said to him, u How 
great is thy abnegation V The mystic replied, “ Thine is greater.” 
" How so,” said the Khalif. * Because 1 made abnegation of this 
world, and thou makest abnegation of the next.” Even in a 
book like the Musnavi, we find Jelal-ud-din, who inculcates Sfifiism, 
pure and simple, with ail its disregard for the outward restraiuts 
of an objective revelation, sometimes teaching sounder principles, 
thus : — 

" To trust in God, and yet put forth our utmost skill, 

The surest method is to work His holy will ; 

The friend of God must work.” 

This earlier mysticism, however, gradually developed into 
Sufiism, and towards the close of the second century of the Hijra, 
it became prevalent. The first fervour of conquest was over and 
men settled down to consider the grounds of their faith. A re- 
action from formalism was the result. The creed of Islam con- 
cerning Qod, simple as it was, did not satisfy the minds of those 
who wanted to know more about Him. Especially is this true of 
the Persians, who never took kindly to Islam, as the orthodox pro- 
claimed it, and who were, after their conversion, quite ready to 
adopt a system which, whilst it professes on its exoteric side to be 
faithful to the Quran, yet, has its esoteric doctrines about God, 
good and evil, aud the origin and nature of the universe. 

The Zindiq and Mutazala controversies also were introducing 
a system of scholasticism, from which the Persian mind revolted. 
Reason and logic could not with him take the place of a revelling 
in the sense of the beautiful, or of meditating on the union of God 
with man. As Grecian literature, too, became more accessible, it 
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produced a latitudinarian spirit whicli Sufiism imbibed. Thus the 
way was fully prepared for the rise of this school of thought in a 
system which seems the most unlikely to have fostered such mys- 
tical tendencies. 

In the third century of the Hijra, there was no doubt as to the 
pantheistic development of Sdtiism. Al-Halldj then taught in 
Baghdad thus : “ I am the Truth, there is nought in Paradise but 
God, I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I ; we are two 
souls dwelling iu one body. When thou seest me, thou seest Him ; 
and when thou seest Him, thou seest me. 11 

The authorities in Baghdad could not permit this, and Ilallaj, 
one of the earliest martyrs of Sufiism, was flogged, tortured, and 
fiually beheaded by order of the Klialif. The phrase Alldh-o-bas , 
“ God, and nothing else,” expresses the stage now arrived at. 

The following verse from Hafiz, gives, in its mystical meaning, a 
clue to the Sufi system — 

“ The prayer mat stain with wine, if so, 

The Magian’a favour thou cant/t gain, 

The traveller in the land should know 
The ways and customs of the Inn.” 

The traveller is the Salik, the man iu search of union with the 
Divine. 

Wine is the Divine love ; the Inn is the stage in which the tra- 
veller is immersed in the Divine mysteries. It is, according to Sdfiism, 
an error to suppose that man lias any existence apait from God, 
and not until this error is put away, can the mystic journey be 
entered upon : — 

“ Plant <one foot upon the neck of self, 

The othei iu thy Friend’s domain ; 

Iu every thing Ilia presence see, 

For other vision is in vain.” 

Or, as Mahmfid in tbe Uulshau-i-Raz puts it— 

“ Like Moses, bod of Amram, press onward in this mad 
Till you hear the words, ‘ Verily, I am God , 9 
So long as the Mount * of your being remains before you, 

The answei to * Show me 9 is Thou shall not see me. if 

The traveller now sets out upon his path in which he finds 
various aids. The first is attraction (jazb). This is God draw- 
ing the man to Himself away from the world. He who enters 
this state is a Murid, or one who has inclination (iradah) towards 

1 i. e . Phenomenal illusive existence which hides real absolute Being. 
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f ood. If he remains in this stage, ho is ‘ called attracted * (majzfib). 

le should now submit himself to a very severe self-examination, 
and probe the very secret recesses of his heart. This he does by 
the aid of devotion, and henceforth is known as the ‘ devoutly 
attracted ’(Salik-i-majzdb). The journey to God is now fairly 
commenced, aud becomes completed when he has attained to the 
tiue knowledge of the Supreme, which is, that there is no existence, 
save Allah . Then begins the journey in God, or the gaining of the 
knowledge of His nature aud attributes, and to this inquiry and 
search, there is no limit. As the Sfilik rises higher and higher 
in this spiritual ascent (’Uruj), lie becomes more aud more perfect. 

From the words, * are not creation and command of Him — ' 
(Sura VII, 52), Sdfis deduce the conclusion, that tl:e works of 
God are included either in the * perceived world/ or in the # con- 
ceived world/ The former is the material, visible, created world, 
familiar to all : the latter the invisible, spiritual, future world. 
It is the world of command (al-ainr 1 , so called from the well 
known phrase, “ Be, aud it was ” (kun favakuna). The author 
of the Akhldq-i-JiuaH tells us, that it is “admitted equally by 
the masters of perception and conception , that the first principle 
which, at the mandate 4 Be, and it was' issued, by the instru- 
mentality of the ineffable power and will, from the chaotic ocean 
of inexistence, was a simple aud luminous essence, which, in the 
language of philosophy, is termed the primary intellect ; (though 
in some accounts, it is termed the supreme intelligence) and the 
great fathers of mysticism and investigation call it the Muham- 
madan spirit.”* 

Wc have thus the authority of one of the greatest amongst 
Musalmdu writers, for the general correctness, according to 
Muhammadan notions, of the Sufi cosmogony. According to it, 
God first created the primal element (iauhar-i aww&l), and to the 
creation of this, the following passage is supposed to refer : — “ Aud 
it was not the business of an hour, but even as the twinkling of 
an eye, or quicker still.” (Sara XVT. 79). This primal element is 
also called by the names of the ‘ Pen/ the 4 spirit of Muhammad, 9 
‘Primal Intelligence/ ‘Univeisal Reason, (‘ Aql-i-kull), This is 
God’s world, near to Him, and ever seeking Him. 

The universe is the world of this primal element, but God’s' voice 
in the universe is only heard through the medium of this element 
Thus, as the € Pen/ it wrote the commands of God : 

u What time the Kdfot His power breathed on the Pen, 

It cast thousands of pictures ou the page of 4 not being.’ " t 

* Akhldq-i-Jal&li, p. 358. 
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Then, in obedience to the creative energy thus displayed, came 
forth intelligences, souls, elements, and heaven. These, again, took 
up the task, and the three kingdoms — the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal were brought into existence. Sufis refer to the verse 
u N *’ by the Pen, and what they write “ ( Sura 68), and say that 
“ N *' represents the world of power, or God’s inkstand, that the 
pen here means the primal element, and that the words “ they 
write** refer to the simple natures. They write on for ever, for, 
“ were the sea ink, it would not suffice for the words of my Lord — *’ 
( Sura XVIII. 105)). “Thus the universe is ever evolving : — 
sustained every moment by, as it were, pulsations of the pervading 
spirit, so that it is described as being every moment annihilated 
aud fresh created .” * 

But the final object of all creation is man. 

“ There is no other final cause beyond man 
It is disclosed in man's own Belf.” t 

“That, which was made last, was first in thought” 

The fast that was made, was the soul of Adam. % 

The meaning of which is said to be that the very essence of 
man is 1 universal reason/ so that which was first in the Divine 
mind was last in fact, and thus man is the final cause of creation. 

A sacred deposit is committed to man. “ Verily, we proposed 
a deposit to the heavens, and to the earth, and to the mountains 
between them, but they refused the burden, and we entrusted 
it to mau, who is unjust and foolish** ( Sura XXXIII. 72). This 
deposit, according to the SCifis, is the duty of displaying the Divine 
attributes. It is true, that man is both good and evil, still he 
can do this work, for though 

41 The black-hearted and the fool are the opposite of light, § 

Yet are they the theatres of the true Epiphany.” 

The good in man represents the beautiful attributes (Jam&l) 
of God ; the evil the terrible ones (Jalal). This, then, is the 
function of mau, and as he comes from the primal intelligence, 


* Kay on Pantheism, p. 52. 
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ho must, if he would be perfect, rise up to it again in the primal 
elcmeut. “From Him was the origin and to Him is the return”— 
(S&ra X. 4). It is this return which is the aim and object 
of the traveller s journey. Thus Jel£l-ud-din says : — 

“ From realms of formlessness, existence doth take form, 

And fades again therein : To Him we must return.” * 

This is the " procession of essence unto essence.” — ( Akhlaq-i- 
Jal&li, p. 364.) 

The Primal element is that of which Muhammad speaks 
when he says : “ The first thing which God created was my 
soul, my soul was the primal element.” The function of this 
element is to receive and to bestow. In other words, it includes 
the saintly and prophetic offices. This explains allusions and 
statements in Sufi writings which seem to imply, especially 
with regard to Muhammad, the union of prophets and Imams 
with the Divine Being. Jelal-ud-dfn Rfimi said : (t A true dis- 
ciple is he who holds his teacher to he superior to all others/' 

In accordance with this theory, when a disciple of Bayezld 
was asked whether his master or God was the greater, lie re- 
plied, il I only kuow my teacher, I know no other than him, 
and I know that he is greater than all others” Another, to 
a similar question, replied, “ There is no difference between 
the two. As God does not walk in this world of sensible ob- 
jects, the prophets are the substitutes of God. No, No ! I am 
wrong ! For if thou supposest that those substitutes and their 
•principal are two different things , thou hast judged errone- 
ously, and not rightly” 

Both the saintly and prophetic offices* are said to be united 
in Muhammad. This throws some light on the views held with 
regard to the 1 light of Muhammad ’ — the 1 Ntir-i-Muhammadi. 
The general idea is that, before God created the world, he took 
a ray of light from His own splendour and united it to the 
body of Muhammad, to which he said: “Thou art the elect, 
the chosen, I will make the members of thy family, the guides 
to salvation.” This light (Nur) is said to be of four kinds. 
From the first kind, God created His throne ; from the second, 
the Pen of Fate ; from the third, Paradise, and from the 'fourth, 
the state or place of spirits and all created beings. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by 'Ali, Muhammad said that he was 
created from the light of God, whilst all other created beings 
were formed from the “Nfir-i-Muhamrnadi.” In some way, then' 
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Hull am mat] is supposed to be connected with tbe primal cs- 
sence, aud this may explaiu such traditions as this, recorded 
on the authority of 'Abl>£s j— “ I heard the Prophet say, * He 
who blasphemes my name, blasphemes the name of God/ ” 
And also a saying by 'All, u The Prophet said that he was creat- 
ed from the light of Qod, whilst all other created beings were 
formed from the Nur-i-Muhammadi.” This Nfir is said to be 
the greatest of lights 

“ The light of the Prophet is a mighty sun, 

Now shining in Moses, now in Adam. 1 ’ * 

Muhammad is sometimes called the Great Spirit (ruh-ul-a’zam), 
the Universal Reason, the Haqiqat-i-lns&ni, by which terms 
is meant that he is of the primal essence, the first emanation 
from Deity. Hence, he is called the sun. As light was first pro- 
duced by God, all other prophets are, according to the verse 
just quoted, but emauations from him. These ideas must be 
borne in mind in readiug such a Hadis, as “ He who has seen 
me, has seen God. 1 ’ 

The perfect man sees in the Universe, the book of the Truth 
most High (Hama ’alam Kitab-i-Haq Ta’ala ast.) This * book ’ 
is described in the Gulshau-i-Raz as consisting of chapters, of 
which the first is 1 Universal Reason * (’Aql-i-kul), the second 
* Universal Soul * (Nafs-i-kul), the third ‘the Highest Heaven* 
(’Arsh-i-asman,) and the Throne (Al-kursi) ; then follow the 
heavenly spheres (uirmha-i-asmau,) the four elements (jurm-i- 
’an&sir), the three kingdoms of nature (jurm-sih-inaulfid), and 
at last comes the soul of man, just as the last chapter of the 
Quran is entitled “ man.” These are all the successive ema- 
nations of Divinity, and the soul of man, proceeding, as it is 
said to do, from Universal Soul (hafs-i-kul), is equally with 
the heavens (arsh,) a theatre for the manifestation of the Di- 
vine perfections. There is a Tradition to the effect, — “The heart 
of a believer is the highest heaven.” — So MahmQd — 

“Of every thing in tbe world above or below 
An exemplar is set forth in your soul and body.”t 

As man thus sprung from the primal essence and should 
return. to it, S&fis explain his existence as a circle which meets 
in the primal intelligence. On the one side of the circle 
is descent (nazul), “ which includes the whole process of deve- 
lopment till man becomes possessed of reasonable powers ; " 
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the other side of the circle is ascent (’Arflj), the goal of which 
is re-absorption in the divine essenee. This journey is called 
the Tariqkt, or Road, by which is meant that a gradual ac- 
quaintance is made with all those doctrines of Mysticism which 
treat of man's return to God. No one can set out on this jour- 
ney without a full determination to seek for a solution of all 
his doubts and uncertainties as regards God and himself. He 
must most earnestly desire to know, hence he is called a seeker 
(Talib). If he feels drawn onward, he is “attracted.” Then he 
becomes a disciple (Murid), and attaches himself to some spiritual 
guide, or Pir. The initial stage is now passed and the man becomes 
areal traveller, a Salik, whose time and thoughts are henceforth 
to be given to saldk, or the prosecution of this journey, until 
he arrives at the perfect state. 

There are now eight stages to be reached. Few enter into 
and pass from the whole. These stages are service (‘abudiyat) r 
love Cishq), seclusion (zuhd), knowledge (ma’rifat), ecstacy (wajd 
or Hal), the truth (baqiqat), union (wasl), extinction (fana). 

Sufi poets deals mostly with the second stage, in which the 
Salik is the lover and God the beloved one. Words expres- 
sive of one who is the object of attraction and love on earth 
are then applied in a mystical sense to God. References are, 
however, frequent to other stages of the mystic journey. The 
goal of the Sfifi is to be reached by divine illumination, not 
by philosophy. 

“ The Theologian who has no perception of unity * 

Is in utter darkness, in clouds and bondage of dogmas. 

Tlic Theologian is the Mutakallim, or scholastic Theologian, who 
seeks divine light by the aid of logic and reason, and not by that of 
illumination. He perceives not the Tauliid or unification, that is, 
that all things are one, or as Hafiz puts it. — 

“ Hafiz, when preaching unity with Unitarian pen, 

Blot out and cancel every page that tells of spirits and of men.*’ 

AMusalmanauthordcfinesTauhidjOr unity, to be this : “ Toannihi- 
lale self in the absolute truth, to become eternal in the absolute, to be 
made one with the one and to abstain from evil,” t whereas Taklid, 
the bondage of dogmas, iu which the ordinary Musalm&n is enslaved, 
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is the putting on of a collar on the neck, imitation, subservi- 
ence to authority. Thus man gains illumination, according to 
the Stiffs, by direct intuition, and not by scholastic methods, 
which deal with quantity, quality and relation. 

IC The Divine essence is free from where, how and why * 

Let His glory be exalted above what men Bay of Him.” 

This knowledge is not even to be obtained by a demonstra- 
tion from His works ; it is not gained till all the illusory pheno- 
mena which cover " the Truth ” are annihilated. 

“ Since His works are manifested from His essence, 

His essence is not manifested from His works; 

The light of His essence is not contained iu' phenomena, 

For the glory of His Majesty is exceeding great.” f 

Even an outward revelation is not needed, for 

“ In that place where God’s light is our guide, 

What room is there for the Message ot Gabriel.” J 

In other words, the Qurtin is not required. Still more, one to 
whom God’s light is thus revealed attains a higher station than 
Angel ever reaches. 

“Though the Angels stand, hard by the Throne, 

They reach not the station, 1 1 am with God.’ ” § 

There is now no room for the exercise of reason, for 
“Reason's light applied to the very light of light 
Is as the eye of the head applied to the sun.” || 

In short, one who enters on the mystic journey must remove 
from the mind all earthly and human accidents, and reduce it 
to its abstract essence in which Deity appears. 

Jelal-ud-dfn in the 14th tale of the first book of the Musnavi 
describes this very vJell. A dispute arose between certain 
Chinese and Greek artists as to their respective skill. The 
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Sultan at the request of the Chinamen allotted a house to each 
party on opposite sides of the street, and supplied them with 
all the necessary things for their work. 

The following is a free translation of the Persian story 

“ The Chinese ask him for a thousand colours, 

All that they ask be gives right roynlly. 

And every morning from his treasure-house 
A hundred sorts are largely dealt them out. 

The Creeks despise all colour as a stain 

Effacing every hue with nicest care. 

brighter and brighter shines their polished front, 

More dazzling, soon, than gleams the floor of heaven. 

This huelcss sheen is worth a thousand dyes. 

This is the moon — they hut her clouding veil ; 

All that the cloud is bright, or golden with, 

Is but the lending of the moon or sun. 

Ai.d now, at length, are China’s artists ready. 

The cymbals clang,-— the Sultan hastens thither, 

And sees enrapt the gloiioiiR gorgeousness 
Smit nigh to swooning by those beamy splendours, 

Then, to the Grecian palace opposite. 

dust as the Greeks have put their curtain back, 

Down glides a sunbeam through the rifted clouds, 

And, lo. the colours of that rainbow house 
Shine. ' ” r reflected on those glassy walls. 

That face them, rivalling : the sun hath painted, 

With lovelier blending, on that stony mirror 
The colours spread by man so artfully. 

Know then, O friend ! such Greeks the Sfifis arc, 

Owning nor book nor master, and on earth 
Having one sole and simple task to make 
Their hearts a stainless mirror for their God. 

D thy heart clear and argent as the moon ? 

Then imaged there may rc>t, in numerous, 

The forms aud hues of Heaven.’ • 

All this cannot he comprehended by reason, it is enough that 
the heart is with God, is God. * Then doubt passes into 
ccrtaiuty, aud all human arts give place to the inner light and 
love. 

“The outward gilt, the shell of Science they despise, 

The haulier of real certitude floats where they rise, 

They ’ve thought abandoned ; light and life they ’ve truly found, 
Their breast aud hearts are filled with love’s inspiring sound/’f 
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We may now proceed with our disciple, or Murid, upon his upward 
journey. Though cxeicisitig a devotion above all forms and 
modes, he yet yields implicit obedience to his spiritual guide. 
He chooses some famous mystic as his Pir % who henceforth is his 
director. It is not often that allusion to such men is made, but, as a 
matter of fact, they have great authority. At this stage the Salik is 
supposed to know his origin, and to be in earnest in seeking to 
cast off the trammels of a separate existence. 

“ Again, you ask, * who is the Traveller on the road 9 ; 

[t is he who is acquainted with his own origin. 

He is a traveller who passes on with haste 
And becomes pure from self as tire from smoke : 

Know, his journey is a progress of revelation from the contingent 
To the necessary, leading away from darkness and defect.” * 

The wine of Divine love and ccstacy now intoxicates All 
phenomena from the first emanation downwards.” 

“The Heavens giddy with this wine, are reeling to and fro, 
Desiring in their hcaiu to tincll it* perfume, 

The angels, drinking it pure from pure vessels, 

Pour the dregs of then draught upon the woild."f 

The angola, as part of the spirit-world, were created before the 
material universe, and so are an earlier emanation from 4 Being*; 
at length t he wine reaches man, who rises to various grades 
according as he has spiritual capacity to receive this pure wine. 

“ One from the scent of its dregs becomes a philosopher, 

One from seeing the colour of the pure wine a traditiouist, 

One from half a di aught becomes righteous, 

One from quailing a cupful becomes a lover. *’ J 
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But the true a»4 perfect man does not stop at such a moderate 
share. He swallows cup, wine-house, aud even wine drinker. 

“ Well done, 0, ocean heart, O, mighty winebibber ! 
lie drinks up existence as one dr might, 

And obtains release from affirmations and negations. 

Freed from dry devotions and empty rites, 

lie grasps the skirt of the ancient of the wine-house.” * 

The ancient of the wine-house is the Ptr to whom the devotee 
yields implicit obedience. Not all at once does he get freedom 
from forms and formulas, but, having imbibed the pure wine, he 
fully enters on the first stage aud becomes an' Abd, that is one 
still iu servitude (' Abudiyat). 

“The honour of man lies in being under compulsion, 

Not iu having a share iu free will.’ 

Tins ought not to cause anxiety or vexation, for, as the per- 
fect man is destined to display the Divine attributes, he must be 
rcstiained. 

11 He has imposed on you the law for this cause, 

That He lias impaited to you ot iiis euseuco ; 

Since you are impotent in the hands of * the Truth,’ 

Abandon aud forsake this self of yours.” | 

True deliverance is to be found iu the * All ’ *, true riches will be 
obtained when the man is united in 4 the Truth/ when the Divine 
will works with t he tine self. 

The next stage is, that of love (’isliq), and it is of this stage 
that the Sufi poets mostly treat. The devotee must now often 
pass out of self, and become unconscious even of time aud space. 

“Straightway lift your self above time and apace, 

Quit tin* world and be yourself a world for yourself, ’ § 
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The devotee must abandon outward forms (‘adat) and religious 
customs. These trammels are not for him. 

“ If you seek to be a true servant, abandon form. 

Form accords not with tone of obedience.” * 

With this dissolution from self, and this abandonment of form, 
comes freedom from creeds and commands. 

“All the authority of the law is over this 11 1 ” of yours, 

Since that is bound to your soul and body. 

When 44 1 ” and 4t you " remain not in the midst, 

What is mosque, what is synagogue, what is tire temple.’’ f 

Individual personality embraces evil as well as good ; get rid of 
the personality and you need uo restraint. So also Jeldl-ud-dia : — 

11 This 14 1, ” and this u We,” thou'st ordained for Thy state, 

That psalms, hymns and lauds may still rise to Thy gate, 

When 4 *1 ” and when 44 We" shall unite both in one 
Absorbed they’ll be in Thy essence alone.” J 

The third stage is called abstraction zuhd). The devotee must 
now be abstracted and silent. 

41 Should any one love thee, do thou silent be ? * § 

The events of the world, the affairs of every day-life should 
have no interest or influence on the abstracted soul — 

44 What care 1 if cities in ruins should fall, 

In ruins we treasures tiuil dear to us all. 

Man merged in God, most entirely is drowned 
As wave of a eoa, soul goes a set round.” || 

The word used for u abstraction ” is Tajrfd, it means a stripping 
off, a making bare, hencp in Sufi phraseology it is used to express 
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purification from self, a simplification of nature by which the 
mystic becomes identified with the infinite. 

Lahiji, a Muhammadan commentator on the Gulshan-i-Rdz, de- 
fines it thus : — 41 A passing by the stages of carnal lust and mental 
operations, and human pleasures and relations, and emerging from 
the limitation of self, which veils man’s real essence.” 

This abstraction is necessary in order to think aright. 

“ Abstraction is a condition of good thinking, 

For then the lightning of Divine guidance illumines us." * 

The nest stage is knowledge (Ma’rifat). If God and man be 
one, if the mystic is so immersed in the infinite, as the previous 
stages imply, it may he reasonably asked how this knowledge can 
be communicated. This question has been put— 

“ If knower and known are both the one pure essence. 

What are the aspirations in this handful of dust.” f 

That is, what is the cause of the desire for the knowledge of the 
Truth which inspires the mystic ? The answer is, that as he has 
no real existence of his own, 4 it is only by the communicated exist- 
ence and knowledge of God that he can know him.” Thus : — 

44 Be not thankless for the grace of the 1 Truth,’ 

For it is by the light of the ‘ Truth ’ that thou knoweBt the Trutb r 
Beside Him is no knower or known, be sure, 

Nevertheless, the dust draws heat from the sun. 

It is not strange that the motes of dust have hope, 

And desire for the sun's heat and light.” J 

The next stage is, ectnsy (wajd or hdl.) The end of know- 
ledge is practice, and the practice of virtuous actions leads to 
the acquirement of * 4 good states,” i. t ecstatic conditious (ahwal)* 

“ An action which proceeds from good 4 states * of heart 
Is much better than the mere knowledge of the word.” § 
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This verse is meant to show that the ecstatic state is higher than 
the previous state of knowledge (Ma'rifat). Hal is defined by 
Suiis to be “ a state which occurs to the heart spontaneously, and 
without effort, like grief or fear, or expansion or cheerfulness, or 
desire or joy, and which ceases as soon as tiie natural dispositions 
of the soul manifest themselves, without being followed by similar 
states” 

This stage is described as one of the greatest bliss. Then sup- 
posed to be free from the stain of earthly form, they drink what 
“ their Lord gives them to drink ” — (Slim, LXXV1, 21.) 

“ And what is pure wine ? It is purification from self! 

What bliss, what ecstasy, what intoxication ; 

O happy moment, when we shall quit ourselves, 

When we shall be tich ill uttcrest poverty. 

Without faith or reason, or piety or perception, 

Mowed down in the du>f, drunken and beside ourselves, 

Of what account, then, will be Paradise and ilouris.’' * 

The " utterest poverty ” is the complete elfacement of self ; the 
rich state that of union with the divine. Even Paradise and 
Hotiris, the object of the earnest desire of the ordinary believer, 
are to the true mystic as nothing ; they are phenomenal, external 
to real unity — to Tauhid, 

14 While Heaven and Hell stand in your way, 

How is your soul cognisant of thn myste j i ” 

These deeper mysteries arc only known in the ecstatic state — 

44 In this matter none can judge you, 

For there is no leader of the sect here, save the Truth.’* f 

It is true, that many u^e expressions and speak of these mysteries ; 
but uuless such persons really experience these ecstatic visions, 
Sufis hold that they are merely using cant terms, that they are 
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guilty of merely following (taqlld) without kuowing the real 
meaning of what the}’ say or piofess to do. But— 

“ Though all men reach not the mysteries of the mystic faith, 
These mystic states are not mere illusion.’* * 

With this estimate of Hal JeUl ud-dfn agrees — 

‘ Unless we sec our friend, 7 1 were* better we were blind, 

A friend that is not constant *s better out of mind.” f 

The next stage is, Reality or Truth (Haqiqat). This is the stage 
known as Saintship, and is said to be exemplified in Saints and 
Prophets. In its most perfect form it is seen, according to Sfifis, 
in Muhammad, both Saint and Prophet. 

“ Individual Saints are, as it were, his members, 

For he (Muhammad is the whole and they are the parts.** J 

The next stage is that of complete union (wasl) with the Divine. 
<f Though absorbed in the ‘ Truth,’ the Sdlik is still obedient as 
regaids his essence, because by obedience he attained his exalta- 
tion.” Such is the commentary on 

“ The Saint is obedient as tn his essence, 

He is a devotee in tlw street of essence.” 

And so he passes on to his true end — absorption in the eternal. 

“ How belt his work is finished at the time 
That his end is joined again to his beginning.” § 

Or again, 

‘‘ Every man whose heart is free from doubt 
K mown for a surety that there is no being but * One.* 

Saving * I am 7 belongs only to the ‘ Truth.* 

Fur essence is absent, an <1 illusive appearance is absent, 

The glory of the 1 Truth * admits no duality. 

In that glory is no * I ' or 1 We' or 1 Thou 7 
* 1/ ‘ We,* ‘Thun ’ and * He 7 are ifll one thing ; 

For in unity there is no distinction of persons * 9 || 
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Titus the perfect Stiff, the W&sil-i-Hakk, is one who has gained 
Wasal, which state is defined to be “ the extinction of our own 
existence in the existence of God, as snow melts in the sea, and 
as motes vanish in the sun” 

Jel&l-ud-din Rfirai uses an illustration, taken from a number 
of separate candles, each diffusing light ; but whose brightness 
when all are brought together is not divisible—" One light alone 
we meet.” So of the Saints — 

“ With God they’re one ; their forma but make Him manifest, 

Thou aeest the form alone, thy two eves are at fault. 

Tiook witli thy soul ; thou’lt see as God from heaven’s vault. 

Thy two sights will united be straigthcning in one, 

When thou behold’st the light of God’s eternal throne.” * 

Other mystics have used similar pantheistic language to describe 
this union with the Divine. Thus Tauler, iu one of his sermons 
says : — “ lie (man) flings himself into the divine abyss, in which 
he dwelt eternally before he was created ; then when God finds 
the man thus simply and nakedly turned towards Him, the God- 
head bends down and descends into the depths of the pure 
waiting soul, and transforms the created soul, drawing it up into 
the uncreated essence, so the spirit becomes one with Him.” -f- 

“Rouse thyself to the height of religion and all veils are 
removed ; the world and its dead principle passes away from thee, 
and the very Godhead enters thee anew in its first and original 
form, as life, as thine own life, which thou shalt and oughtest 
to live/ J 

We now pass on to the last stage, which is Fanfi, or extinc- 
tion. Al-Aflaki gives the following account of Jelal-ud-diu’s last 
hours. 

"Jelal observed: * Ifr is as my friends say. But, were they 
even to pull down the house, what use? See my panting heart, 
look at my delight. The sun sheds a grateful light on the moth t 
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My friends invite me one way ; my teacher Shemsu'd-din 
beckons me the other way. Comply ye .with the sumnioner of the 
Lord, and have faith in Him. Departure is inevitable. All 4 being* 
came out of nothing, and again it will be shut up in the prison 
of nullity. Such is God’s decree from all eternity ; and the 
decree bclongeth unto God, the most High, the All-Great ! 9 ” 

The concluding words show the faith of the great master of 
S&fiisui in the doctrine of Fana : — 

44 Let thy existence in God’s essence be enrolled 
An copper in Alchemist’* bath is turned to gold, 

Quit ‘ I ’ and 4 We * which o'er thy heart exert control 
‘I'is egotism, estranged from God, that clogs the soul." 

There is a tradition to this effect : ct Inspiration is light that 
descends into the heart and shows the nature of things as they 
really are.” This the true Sdfi realizes when he arrives at Fana— > 

44 The * Truth , will then grant you whatsoever you ask, 

And show you all things as they really are.” * 

In this stage, law and dogma have no place at all. 

“ Sleep overcomes alike the followers of each creed, 

Ab water makes all mills to turu and grind, at need ; 

The water flows from upward, down upon tlie mill 
Its flowing through the trough is but man’s want to fill. 

No sooner lias man’s need been fully satisfied 

lie turns the water off ; straight in its bed its tied.” f 

u What use to formulate G->d’s unity ? 

What use to bow one’s self before the Deity ? 

Wouidst shine as brilliantly in si^it of all, 

Annihilate thy darksome self, thy being's pall.” } 
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The Saint having now made the journey to God, and having 
through Fani enteied into eternal life, or tiuq&, now journeys 
down again in God. 

44 He is a perfect man, who in all perfection 
Does the work of a slave in spite of his godliness.”* 

For In his downward journey tlio Saint must obey and observe 
the law. Whilst in Faua, the devotee is Majzub-i-Mutlaq, Azad, 
or Be-shara*, that is, the law has no dominion over him; but 
the more perfect pass on to “ sobriety after intoxication.” 

“ His end is joined again to his beginning.” f 

Then carrying witli him 4 the truth/ he descends again to phe- 
nomenal existence, and for the sake of example obeys law. 
Thus 

“ He may be likened to a pair of compasses 
Ending in the same impression whence they begin.'* J 

It is true that the law is represented as the husk and “ complete 
union ” as tho kernel, and when the kernel ripens it breaks the 
husk; still the pei feet man does not abide in this ecstatic union, 
but in the ‘Truth'; He wears the law as an outward robe, 
adopts the Sufi mysteries as the rules of his path, checking the 
vagaries of the inner light by the guidance of the Pir , or spirit- 
ual Director, and so perforins as 1 counsels of peifection * certain 
outward legal observances. 

This explains apparent contradictions in Sufi poetry. Sometimes 
the perfect man is described as above all law ; at others, as when 
in the downward journey in God, as obedient to law. The ‘ Truth’ 
in such is said, to he, as a seed, that is, it produces other disciples, 
who, then, and through Cne iuiluence of the perfect Sufis, make the 
upward journey, and so the same circuit is being ever reproduced. 

41 Another shines, Q9 n bright star still retaining the husk (of law), 

When in this state, he makes another circuit (i. c., in his disciples.)” § 

So it goes on and ou until, “ uuto God shall all things return — 
(Silra XVII-6.) 
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Tills concludes the subject which I have tried to explain from 
the Sufi standpoint. It is exceedingly difficult to treat it sys- 
tematically, and in interpreting the verses I have quoted, it is not 
always possible to say to which stage of the mystic journey they 
refer. I may very possibly have misplaced some of them. 

Though I have confined myself to the consideration of two books, 
yet what is brought togellier may be of use hereafter to some 
more competent student of the subject. I therefore proceed tu 
no refutation of the system beyond stating that, whilst there is ao 
clement of mysticism iu the iuncr spiritual life of the Christiano 
it is totally distinct fiotn the spirit of Sufiism, for it recognizes 
the continued distinct personality of him who “ in God lives and 
moves and has his being/' or as Tennyson beautifully expresses it — 

4C That each who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
llemerging in the general soul 

Is faith ns vague as nil unsweet : 

Eternal form snail stall divide 
The eternal froul from all beside; 

And I shall know Him when we meet,” 


Edw. Sell. 



Art. VIII.— BULANDSHAHR: — A District Sketch. 

By F. R. Growse, C. I. E. 

''T^HE District of Bulandshahr was administered either from 
1 Aligarh or from Merath, for the first twenty years after the 
British conquest ; * and, as a separate political unit, it dates only 
from the year 1824. Since then it is reckoned as one of the 
six that, together, make up the Merath Division -f* of the North- 
West Provinces. It consists of an oblong tract of almost ab- 
solutely level country, covering an area of 1,915 square miles, 
which is some 35 miles in breadth from north to south, and has an 
average length of 55 miles from the banks of the Jamuna on the 
west, to the Ganges on the east. A third river, the Kalindi , 
more commonly called the Kali Nadi, J runs through its centre 
with a south-easterly direction, and divides it into two almost 
equal portions. The Kanvan, the Patwaiy and the Chuiya, 
are these minor water-courses, which frequently become broad 
and rapid torrents in the rains ; at all other times of the year 
their bed is a mere shallow depression in the soil, with scarcely 
distinguishable banks, aud is generally brought under cultiva- 
tion. At some remote period there seems reason to believe, 


# After the fall of Aligarh in 1803, B:\rau and Khurja were hist placed 
under Colonel Ochterlony, the Delhi Resident. In the following year they were 
made part of the Aligarh District, and so remained till 1818, when liar an 
and the Western Parganas were transferred to Merath ; bat this arrange- 
ment lasted only for six years. 

f Commonly spelt ‘Meerut,' for which Dr. Hunter in his Imperial 
Gazetteer proposes to substitute * Miratli. * This, however, would be a very 
unsatisfactory correction. The word is identical with ‘ Mertha, ' the name 
of an ancient hill-fort in Jodhpur. The first syllable ‘nier' appears as 
a termination in Ajuier, Jajsalmcr, &c., and means * a hill. ' The old town 
of Merath stands on a considerable elevation, though it would scein to be 
artificial. 

t When the Hindi word had to he written in Persian or Urdu, the 
vowel iu the secoud syllable was purposely lengthened by the Munshis in 
order t^ie better to preserve its sound, aud to prevent its degenerating into 
short a , as it soon would, were no vowel expressed. For a similar reasou, 
the covumou Hindi termination piir t meaniug ‘ town, ' is always written by 
Munsliis with a long u, and the short vowels e and * in English Proper 
names are almost invariably lengthened in the process of transliteration. 
The stream thus became the Kalindi , from which the transition was easy to 
the more readily intelligible Kali nadi , * Black river * ; the pronunciation only 
being altered, Biuce the written form of the two words Kdlindi and 2 idli 
nadi iu Persian characters is absolutely identical. The error is of respectable 
antiquity, as Yaliy a biu Ahmad, the author of the Chronicle entitled tho 
T&rilth-i-Mub&rak Sh Alii, written about the year 1400, translates the name 
into Persian by the phrase Ab i- Si yah. 
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the Chuiya was a permanent stream, of much greater import- 
ance than now ; for the sites of several ancient towns and 
forts, as at Chaudokb, Iudor, Chimavali and Dibh&i, can be traced 
ou its banks ; aud recently, on sinking a well iu its bed, the 
soil at a depth of 33 feet was fouud to be full of small shells. 
It probably depended for existence ou the primaeval forests, and 
giadually dwindled away as they were cut down. It still occasion- 
ally asserts its old strength, aud ou the 19th of September 1880, 
it suddeuly rose aud swept away a large masonry bridge, near the 
town of Dibhdi, which the Public Works Department had fiuished 
only a few mouths previously. Since the suppression of the Mutiny 
in 1838, fiulaudshalir, for administrative purposes, has been 
entirely separated from Delhi, which now forms the capital of 
another Province, the Punjab. But the historical and social con- 
nection between the two localities is not so easily to be severed. 
The towers and domes of the, aucieut metropolis are visible from 
the border of the district, aud in modern, no less than in pie- historic, 
times the special characteristics of the neighbourhood are mainly 
due to the aciiou of Imperial influences. 

According to tradition, the original seat of the earliest Hindu dy- 
nasty, which proudly traced its descent from the mythical Regent 
of the Moon, was at llasiintipur, a name that stiil survives, hut 
attaches only to a desolate group of shapeless mounds overlooking 
the old bed of the Ganges, some twenty-two miles north-cast of the 
Meratli Cantonments. When king Dhritaraahrra divided his domi- 
nions between his hundred sous and five nephews, the latter, still 
famous iu popular speech under their names of the Paudavas, 
founded Iudra-prastha (now Indra-pat, «>r old Delhi) as one of 
their capitals, aud gradually cleared the surrouuding country 
both of its primaeval forest and of the wild Naga tribes, who had 
made it their stronghold. Ou the termination of the internecine 
struggle, which forms the subject of tho Mahabharat, Yudhisthir, 
the last of the five brothers, again united the divided realm. 
He in course of time was succeeded on the throne of Uastinapur 
by Parikshit, the grandson of his brother Aijun ; aud to 
Parikshit’s sou, Janmejoya, is ascribed the foundation of Ash&ri 
the oldest town iu the district, from which he sent out a'colouy 
to build tho fort of Baran, the modern Bulaudshahr. 

Thus, to Delhi chieftains are due the fust reclamation of the 
soil and the first establishment of a social community, more than 
three thousand years ago : while at the present day the local 
magnates, more numerous here than in any other part of the 
province, are for tho most part the descendants of Delhi 
courtiers, who obtained grants of land from the Emperors, either. 
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m lccognition of their submission to the faith, or in reward for 
military services. 

Tiius the ancestor of the Biluch family at Jhajhar, now almost 
ruined by waste and litigation, was a companion-in-arms of 
Humaynu ; another Biluch family, seated at Chandein, rose into 
importance as local governors under Auraugzeb, and a century 
later acquired the village where they now reside, as a reward 
for services against the Mahrattas ; the wealthy and influential 
Ldl Khaui family, now headed by the two Nawabs of Chhatari 
and Pahasu, and owning more than 200 villages in this and 
the adjoining distiicts, are descended from a Thakur of the 
Bcrgfijar clan, who abjured Hinduism under Aurangzeb’s im- 
perial persuasion ; the Puthans of Juhangirabad were connected 
with one of the principal commanders of the Mughal troops in the 
reign of Shah Alam, and subsequently obtained a grant of laud 
from Lord Lake ; aud, lastly, though the list might be extended 
to come dowu to the picsent day, the nucleus of the handsome 
estate now enjoyed by the fine old Afghan soldier, Sai\ id Mir 
Khan, better known as the Sardar Bah&dur, was won by his 
gallantry, in the Kabul war, aud was augmented in acknowledg- 
ment of his distinguished loyalty in the Mutiny. 

The proximity to the Muhammedan centre of Government 
has not only largely affected the character of the entire poonlation 
in the lower as well as iu the higher classes, but has also had a 
considerable influence on the general aspect of the landscape. 
In dress, language, aud caste-prejudices there is a conspicuous 
relaxation j>f customary Hindu usage, and till within the last 
few years, though eveijr considerable village boasted a mosque 
of more or less pretension, a Hindu spire was seldom visible ; 
the cry of the Muazziu had all but completely silenced the 
clang of the temple-bell and the boom of the devotee’s conch. 
How, that no active demonstration of religious intok ranee is 
permitted, and every sect is allowed to practise its own 
rites aud ceremonies, under the equal protection of the 
the law, it is not to be expected but that the Hindus, who 
number 748,256 out of a total population of 924,822, will 
gradually begin to re-assert themselves. The trade of the towns 
is entirely in their hands, but the prestige that attaches to 
ownership of the land is mainly on the side of Islam. Though 
the surface of the stream may appear abuorrnally smooth, there 
is a strong under-current of jealousy, faction and intrigue, 
which rash experiments in administration would speedily de- 
velop into a very real danger. 

in point of population, as recorded by the census of 1881 
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the district stands sixteenth in the list of 49* which, together, 
constitute the United Provinces. But. by the License Tax as- 
sessments, which are the most trustworthy test of general pros- 
perity, it comes as high as fourth, having only Cawnpur, Merath 
and Aligarh above it. This remarkable pre-eminence is due 
to a variety of causes, the principal being the lightness of the 
Government demand under the head of laud-revenue. The 
existing settlement was completed in 1865, and will expire in 
18S9 ; when it is estimated that the demand will advance from 
a little over 13£ lakhs to at least 18. This event is naturally 
anticipated by the landlords with some little perturbation ; 
but while they appreciate the manifold advantages to themselves 
of the present golden age, they also recoguise the right of the 
State to participate in the general increase of agricultural well- 
being. Great attention has been paid by the staff of district 
officials to the maintenance of the village maps and records of 
crops and rents, and — when the time comes for the new assess- 
ment — it is hoped that these papers will form a sufficient basis 
for all the necessary calculations. If so, the Government will 
save the large cost of a special establishment for a period of 
several years (the last settlement and its revision lasted from 
1856 to 1870!) the people will escape a vast amount of an- 
noyance and litigation, and the laud will not be thrown out 
of cultivation, or denied improvements, in the fraudulent hope 
of concealing its capabilities. In no district as yet has any such 
summary procedure been found possible; if it is sanctioned 
for Bulandshahr, and works well, it will be a matter for unquali- 
fied cougratulatiou. 

The soil, which is naturally fertile, and # of very uniform cha- 
racter, has the further advantage of almost universal protec- 
tion from drought ; being largely capable of artificial irrigation 
from the distribu lories of the Ganges Canal. This flows through 
the whole breadth of the district iu three wide, and nearly pa- 
rallel branches, one to the east, the other two, to the west of 
the central Kdliiuli. Thus, the terrible famine of 1877 was 
here almost unfelt. No poor-houses or relief works had to 
be started by Government, nor had any steps to be taken to sti- 
mulate the importation of food-stuff's. The grain accumulated 
iu more prosperous seasons, was extracted from the pits in which 
it had been buried, and sold greatly to the profit of the dealer, 
but, at the same time, not at utterly prohibitory prices ; while 
the credit of the tenant still remained so good, that he was able, 
if, necessary, to negotiate a temporary loan without permanent 
embarrassment. Gangs of starving vagrants from Mathura, Bha- 
ratpur, and other centres- of distress, plodded along the main 
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roads ; but th* able bodied among them gradually found work 
in the Municipalities or elsewhere, and the utterly helpless were 
kept alive by the daily dole of food that was freely given by 
the larger landed proprietors in the villages, and by wealthy 
traders in the towns. It may, therefore, be considered as estab- 
lished by a recent and crucial test, that the district is practically 
secure against any ordinary calamity. But to map out the en- 
tire area — as has been proposed — in deeper and lighter shades of 
color according to a nice calculation of possibilities, and to de- 
termine, once for all, that such and such tracts will be entitled 
to relief in time of drought, and that others can always do with- 
out it, seems as unpractical a project as an attempt to construct 
a permanent chart of the clouds in the sky. If accurate obser- 
vations are maintained, the occurtencc of a storm and its probable 
intensity may be predicted, and precautions taken to minimize 
the danger \ but circumstances must be treated as they arise, 
and no region in the world, by virtue of long previous exemption 
from misfortunes, can be marked off as absolutely secure for 
ever from special visitations of Providence. Inflexible routine 
may be a welcome support to a feeble administrator, but it is 
simply an embarrassment to a competent one ; while legislation 
in itself is always an evil, and our Indian land-laws, above all, 
have had the disastrous effect of inflicting permanent iujuiy on 
the class whom they were chiefly intended to benefit. 'Vhe:i left 
to their own good feelings, the landlords, as a rule, are disposed 
to treat their tenants, in times of difficulty, with the same li- 
berality that they exhibit in the other ordinary relations of life : 
it is only when the law confronts them with its rigid impersona- 
lity that they refuse to listen any longer to the voice of equity. 

The great curse of the district is the prevalence of fever, an 
evil which must in part be attributed to what is otherwise so 
signal a boon, — the large extension of canal irrigation. In the 
autumn of 1879, an unusually heavy rainfall, following upon 
several years of drought, developed a terrible epidemic, which 
literally more than decimated the population. The crops stood 
uncut in the fields, the shops remained closed in the bazars j 
there* was no traffic along the high roads, and no hum of busi- 
ness in the market-places ; the receding flood of the great rivers 
showed their sands piled with corpses, while scarcely a water- 
course or wayside ditch but contained some ghastly relics of 
humanity, hastily dropt by hireling bearers, or even by friends, 
too fearful for themselves, or too enfeebled by sickuess to observe 
the funeral rites that are ordinarily held so sacred. In most 
of the towns and villages thero was not a single house in which 
there was not one dead ; in many, entire families had perished,— 
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parents, grand-parents and children, — and whole streets became 
deserted. Probably, not a thousand people in all, from one end 
of the district to the other, escaped without some touch of the 
'disease. The Pargana least affected was Ahdr, which then by 
equitable decree enjoyed its compensation for many peimaneut 
disadvantages. It is a narrow tract of country, running along 
the high bank of the Ganges, with a poor soil inadequately water- 
ed ami ill provided with roads, and which thus offers no attrac- 
tions for the investment of capital on the part, either of traders 
or land -owners. 

As a result of the general mortality, the population which 
liad been 937, 4-7 in 1871, and since then had largely increased, 
fell in 1881 to 924,882 ; the solitary town in the whole district 
which showed any anoinentation being Bnlandshahr itself, which 
rose fiom 14,804 to 17,803. Still, distuning as it was at the time, 
the epidemic ran its course and left no lasting ill effects behind. 
On the conti ary, the result was rather one of relief from over- 
crowding, and when tho pciiod of depression had passed, a 
large increase in the birth-rate sliowul that it was chiefly the 
very old, or young, or in Arm, who had been removed, and that 
the actual vigour of the community remained unimpaired. 

Much has been done of late tears by the irrigation department to 
correct the excessive humidity which has been caused by their 
canals, and extensive schemes for the relief of the most low- 
lying and water-logged lands have cither been carried out or 
are still in progress. More than 150 miles of drainage cuts have 
been excavated ; the Kalindi lias been straightened and kept 
within its banks, at a cost of Us. 1)4,757, # nnd similar operations 
are now being commenced on tho Kaiwau All this must have 
a beneficial effect on the general atmosphere; hut the special 
conditions of the towns ami villages are so unfavomahle, that 
many years must elapse before any marked improvement, can 
be expected in their vital statistics. Tho whole sui face of tho 
country is a dead level, with the population massed in artifi- 
cial depressions, which have been dug to supply the earth 
for building purposes. The houses, instead of being raised — as 
sanitary law’s would require — am sunk s«*mc two or three feet below 
the level of the ground, and tlie sides of the pit form the basement 
of the walls. To complete the necessary height, mud is mixed 
and brought iu from any waste spot near at hand. Tho result 
is, that the village itself stands in a hole, aud is hemmed in by an 
irregular circle of trenches used as receptacles for every kind of ab- 
omination. Add to this, that herds of cattle every evening return to 
the homestead, and during the night share the same quarters 
with their masters. The soil is thus in the course of years 

45 
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saturated with impurities, ami, as it is the custom to sleep either on 
the ground or on a veiy low pallet, it is no matter for surprise 
that the annual victims of fever are more than of all other dis- 
eases combined. 

In the majority of cases, it is not altogether poverty that is 
responsible for the utter want of domestic comfort., but rather nu 
apathetic acquiescence in a degraded standard of social life arising 
fiom ignorance that anything hotter is obtainable. The charac- 
teristic oriental craving for decoration is frequently indicated 
by the carving of the wooden eaves and brackets and by i lie 
pln>ter niches and mouldings of the doorways, which; though 
rude in execution, are often of appropriate and picturesque design ; 
but there is no appicciaiinr whatever of cleanliness or ventilation, 
and no dibit \< made to secure them. In a really rich man’s house 
the latter drfoet is equally conspicuous ; the courtyards are larger 
and the buildings are substantial hut the arrangements for conser- 
vancy are not a whit hotter, ami there U generally much less evidence 
of taste, in consequence ol a vicious tendency to abandon the 
indigenous style and copy the hideous vuliraiiMn*. of the Public 
Works Department. Delhi e the people of India can claim to 
rank ou an equality with. Kuropoaus it is above all tilings neces- 
sary that they should reform their d><m*^tic liahits ot iuc : wlnn 
they hive learnt to older these mattes ariuht. tbmr political 
en turn shisement will fellow spontaneously on their eapro :i\ fh» it ; 
the reverse process must be unreal and can only eventuate in 
failure. 

Next to the unhealthy condition of their homes, the two 
institutions that mo»t § conduce to the propagation of disease are 
pilgrimages and mariinge-feasK Doth practices have tt.eir root 
in the intolerable mon itnny of ordinary existence, which gra^p- at 
any change for a relief, but disguises the real motile by nil 
affectation of religious or social obligation. Closely packed in 
bullock carts or some other equally clumsy vehicle, the guests 
start in shagging preclusion, and jog along the vveniy roads for 
the distance of a bundled n ib s or moie, halting only for an hour 
or two at an occasional well for a draught of water and a mouth- 
ful of parched grain. Aching in every limb from the jolting of 
the spring less c.ut and the cramped position into which they 
have been squeezed, choked with dust, dizzy from the glare 
of the sun and want of sufficient food, for they purposely starve 
themselves in, order to do more justice to the feast, they at last 
arrive at their journey's end. Here no accommodation lias lieen 
provided for them, and no amusemeut, beyoud enormous piles 
of indigestible food, with which they gorge themselves without 
intermission for three days and nights, freely abusing their host, 
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should there he any shortcoming, and then start on the home- 
ward journey, to endure the same discomforts as before, now 
aggravated by the agonies of indigestion. Every year half the 
out breaks of cholera that occur may be traced up to these ghasLly 
merry-makings. At pilgrimages there is no over-eating, but 
the exposure and the crowding are greater, and an esseutial part 
of the proceedings generally consist in drinking some filthy water 
from a t min'd stream or stagnant tank of reputed sanctity, where 
thousands of people have been bathing. On neither occasion is 
there any thought of pitting the eyes or gratifying the mind, 
except by the excitement in-op ir.tble from being one of a crowd 
which is moved by a common ol j.-ct. 

If the soidid di.-comibrt of home were relieved by some element 
of culture, people would no longer look abroad for their enjoy- 
ments. They would be happier and healthier, nor would the 
ultimate cost of living be increased. Instead of money being 
boarded fur special occasions, and thou squandered in thankless and 
unprofitable profusion, it would be distributed with judicious 
economy over the whole area of domestic requirements. Food, 
clothing, shelter and education are comparatively so cheap, that 
all l»ut the very poorest could rear a family in a deceut and- 
respectable manner, if it were riot for the extravagant outlay on 
man. ages. The various attempts that have been made to enforce 
the lvduenon of -neb expanses are well-meaning, but have not 
achieved much miccv-s, m»r dv> 1 think they arc ever likely to 
do so. The ini,i of the evil lies deeper, aud it is that which has 
to he attacked. Make the g* ncial aspect of life more attractive, 
and there will then be h ss dtbire to smirch it with crude blotches 
of colour. # 

Tin* recent advance in the general prosperity of the district 
has been faithfully icdecWl step by stop, and year after year iu. 

the annual Ci miinal Returns; for in India, as in England, to 

use the words of Tennyson's Northern Fanner, * ‘ Tisn’t thorn ns 
lias money that breaks into hmi-is and steals’* But anomalies of 
a ! l kinds, however giatilVmg may be the exceptional circumstances 
which they indicate, are always per displeasing to the compiler 

of official statistics ai head-quarters ; for be has no personal 

concern with the facts, ai. d is inteie-ted only in the symmetrical 
appeal mice of the figuits exhibited in hi.s tabular statements. 
A conventional explanation of the discrepancy has therefore to 
bo found in an alleged concealment of oileiic* s. There is, however, 
no good reason for f»uppo*ing that the people are more unwilling 
here than elsewhere to invoke the assistance of the Police for 
tho recovery of stolen propci ty, or the redress of any real injury. 
A murder or a burglary cau .-carcdy be committed without attract* 
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ing attention, and if in tlm case of potty disputes there is a reluc- 
tance to waste time and money by coining into court about them, 
such a habit of mind is rather to be encouraged than condemned.* 
Another matter in which the district falls short of official 
requirements is the consumption of spirituous liquor. Temperance 
is a virtue, in which the excise authorities are by no menus 
ready to believe. If the revenue is not up to the ordinary 
standard, the only explanation of the fact that they will accept 
is smuggling. But in spito of exceptional vigilance, an evasion 
of the iaw is very rarely detected, and probably is rarely practised. 
The absence of drunkenness and the absence of crime go together 
and explain each other. If a tempting array of bottles were 
displayed at selected spots along the most frequented thorough- 
fares, many a dusty pedestrian might he induced to assuage 
bis thirst with a draught, and so acquire a taste which would 
eventually be beneficial to the excise revenue. A similar result 
might follow from an increase of the mini her of drinking-shops 
in the towns and large villages, to serve as social clubs for the 
dissolute ; hut the advantage to the respectable community may be 
doubted, while the gain to Government would be more than counter- 
balanced by the cliaigcs of extra police and increased jail accom- 
modation. With a huge number of wealthy lauded propiifto.*, 
mostly Mahommedans, living on their own estate, in the midst of 
their own tenantry, as many as thirteen of them exercising the powers 
of Honorary Magistrates and ready to report any suspicious cir- 
cumstance they may observe ; with the whole population sin- 
gidaily weil to do and hugely impregnated with Muhammadan 
ideas of social piopriety j and with whole tribes ordinarily reputed 
criminal, forsaking their old predatory habits for the more assured 
piotits of honest husbandry, it would be strange, indeed, if the dis- 
trict statistics coincided precisely with those of other localities 
where industry and sobriety are not so conspicuously remunerative. 


* It is satisfactory to observe that the altered condition of things has 
at last been recognized. Mr. Webster, the Inspector-General of Police, 
who was Magistrate of 13ular.dshahr from 1803 to 1866, writes as follows 
in his review of the year 1&82 The circumstances of the people have 
changed greatly. They are far more prosperous thau they were ; cultivation 
has greatly extended, and laige tracts which were grass juugles when I 
kuew the district, and which harboured cattle-stealers and their booty, are 
now well-cultivated corn-lands ; and what is more important ;ib regaids the 
cessation of crime, the very persons who used these lauds as asj'lums in 
their thieving forages are now the cultivators of them. The Gujars, who 
used to commit at least a third of all the crime in the district are now to a 
certain extent reformed, and only occasionally vary their agricultural pursuits 
by an expedition for the purposes of cattle or other theft.’’ 
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In addition to the many advantages already enumerated, tbe 
district is well provided with communications, having as many 
as seven Railway Stations, four on the East Indian and three on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhaud line. It is also traversed by the Grand 
Trunk Road from the Aligarh to the Delhi border, and has a com- 
plete net-work of minor thoroughfares radiating in every direction 
from the town of Bulandshahr, which occupies the exact centre of 
the whole area. A few years ago, duriug one of the periodical 
financial panics, several of the roads were summarily condemned by 
the head of the Public Works Department, and broken up at consi- 
derable expense ; but their construction will be one of the first acts of 
the new Local Committee. The greatest obstacle to freedom of com- 
munication has hitherto been the Kaliudi, which has a permanent 
bridge only at Bulandshahr, and no bridge or ferry of any kind 
whatever between that town and llapur in the Merath district, a 
distance of about 30 miles. As the banks are high and sudden 
floods frequent, it is never safe for a tiaveller to reckon on the pos- 
sibility of a passage, and the obstruction to traffic has thus been 
most serious. This is now being removed by the munificence of 
one of the Honorary Magistrates, Saiyid Mihrb&n Ali, who is 
constructing a substantial bridge near the town of Gulfothi, where 
his residence is, at an estimated cost of Rs. 20,000. 

In such a quiet and prosperous part of the country, where 
there is no great injustice to correct, or practical grievance to reme- 
dy. it sct ins the height of unwisdom to be for ever introducing new 
laws and systems of administration, which, however admirable 
in theory, have never been recognized as wants by the people 
themselves. What they require of Government is the strong 
maintenance of order, and the persisted t extension of mate- 
rial improvements. These are boons which they ^ can under- 
stand and appreciate far more highly than the iuvidiousness 
of the franchise and the anarchy of Self-Government. Under 
sympathetic guidance, they are capable of great and rapid 
advance, but without direction of some sort, they are absolutely 
powerless. They can admire action in others, but without a 
strong stimulus are loth to engage in it themselves ; their phi- 
losophic literature shows that they can rival the profoundest 
German professor in tracking t he abysses of transcendental 
speculation ; and with a little practice there can be no doubt 
that they would soon become as expert as a Frenchman iu the 
elaboration of paper constitutions, and the technical conduct of 
a debating society ; but iu the palmiest days of their indepen- 
dence they never had a metalled road in the largest of their cities, 
nor a swinging punkha in the most luxurious of their palaces. 
And these are the typical blessings, which it is the province of 
the British Government to supply. 
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In the matter of school education, official efforts have m>(? 
been attended with very brilliant success. The real civilizing 
influences, that within the last few years have so largely modi- 
fled the thoughts and habits of the people, have been the Post 
and the Railway. Their beneficial stimulus has been felt uni- 
versally ; while the effect of our schools has been limited to a 
single class, and that numerically the smallest and politically 
the least important. Eveiy head of a department is beset by 
a crowd of applicants for clerical employ, who have been taught 
at the public expense to read and write in the Persian character, 
and who consider that they have thus established a claim to 
maintenance lor life in some Government office. Certainly, their 
acquirements would not often stand them in such steml in any 
other vocation. They have never learnt to think, and have to- 
tally lost both the faculty of observation and the instructive 
propriety of taste which in the uneducated Oriental so often 
compensate for the want of scholastic training. 

Our course of instruction is not calculated to satisfy the 
modest requirements of the yeoman, the nrtizan, the trailer, aiul 
generally the independent middle classes, which ought to supply 
the material fur those local boards which the Government is 
now so anxious to organize. What piimary institution is given 
is not regarded as a possible cud in itself, but only as a means 
to passing an examination. A little reflection must show that 
this is exactly the reverse of what is wanted. Instead of a teacher 
priding himself on the number of bis pupils who have get 
Government appointments, it would be far more to the purpose 
if he could 1 oast a long list of hoys who, aftei learning to n.ol, 
write, and cypher, haft settled down contentedly to their heredi- 
tary occupations, and. had proved the value of education by 
turning out their work in a mote intelligent style than their 
fathers had done before them. This would be a guaiantee of ge- 
nuine progress, and would check that rapid decay of ail indigenous 
arts and manufactures which is the necessary result of our pernici- 
ous system of schooling, which aims at converting all the rising 
generation into mere office cletks. 

There is no occasion whatever for the Government to take up 
this liue of business. If all our village schools were to be closed 
to-morrow, the only function they adequately discharge, viz., 
the training of Munshis for Government service, would be carried 
on by private entcrpiise with much the same results as at present. 
A craving for vernacular education by people who can cam 
their bread without it is the very last want that is felt by mi 
ordiuary community. There were schools for teaching Latin in 
England for centuries before the idea was entertained that the 
masses required to be taught English, A similar superstition 
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-survives in India, and we encourage it by our village schools 
for Persian and Urdu. We ex liaust the resources of Government 
in making a free gift of professional tiaining to people who are 
quite able to provide it for themselves, instead of applying all 
our means to the diffusion of a simple vernacular education, far 
more important in its effects on national progress, but less pro- 
ductive of immediate individual advancement, and therefore at 
once more deserving of, and more dependent on, State patronage. 
Even in such a Muhammadanized district as that in which I am 
writing, moic than half the members of the different municipal 
committees can read only the true vernacular character of the 
country, i e., the NMgri. In the proposed rural tahsili committees 
the propmtioii would be still higher. Such men, having never 
In en brought under the influence of our schools, cannot under- 
take the management of affairs in accot dance with European ideas, 
and are necessarily quite unable to follow and check intricate 
accounts which are kept only in Persian and English. If left to 
themselves, they will either do nothing, or else, in all that they 
do, they wiil he :ibM»lutoly at the mercy of their paid cleik. 

The remedies tlr.it l would propose for 'these admitted evils, 
are two. In the first place, I would do away with the present 
Hjstem of Government inspection and put the primary schools 
of every district under the absolute contiol of the local committee, 
at the saint? time inci casing the staff of the Deputy Inspectors, 
who would then he Deputies no longer, and the Sub-Inspectors. 
Nut only, as hn* often been pointed out, are the Inspectors much 
too highly cultivated fo» the diudgery that devolves upon them, 
but. in every countiy Government inspection has the inevitable 
result of laising the standaid, which in primary schools is exactly 
wli.it is not wanted. The effect of the Education Act of 1870 
in England is vitiated by the same incmahle tendency : the Board 
schools, which were intended for the poor, have gradually become 
suitable only for t lie lower middle classes, for whose benefit it 
was quite unnecessary that the whole community should be 
taxed. Secondly, the only character that I would allow to be 
taught in piimary schools is the Nagri. This— to say the least — 
answers as well as any oilier for all the ordinary lequirem'ents of 
rural life, and it has the special advantage that it does not qualify 
for any kind of Government service. The Persian character 
would be taught, ns now, in the pargann and tahaili schools, and 
boys who wished to learn it could proceed there, after undergoing 
the prescribed course of iu*tiuctiou in the primary school. It 
appears to me that nothing could be more equitable than this 
arrangement: Hindus would be gratified by having Hindi recog- 
nized as the basis of the vernacular, while the Muhammadan 
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phase of ,the language would still retain the stamp of official 

currency. 

S As regards the language question, I have no patience with the 
continued use of the fantastic word Urdu. What people talk 
all over these provinces is Hindustani, which, when written, 
takes a Persiauized form among Muhammadans and a Hindi 
form among Hindus, In both phases it has a Hindi basis, which 
cannot lie got rid of even in the most artificial Urdu ; on i lie 
other hand, a multitude of Persian words have been naturalized 
in its commou vocabulary, which even in Hindi it would he pedantic 
to ignore. As it is already the general medium of intercourse 
throughout India, all Indian races may eventually be brought 
to accept it f and therefore the recognition of a multiplicity of 
spoken dialects as distinct literary languages is much to bo depre- 
cated. The best menus of checking the growing divergence 
between Hindustani and other Indian vernaculars would perhaps 
be fouud in the institution of an academy of orientalists, who 
would authoritatively settle the renderings to be adopted for new 
terms of European art and science. But the universal acceptance 
of a neutralized Hindustani, involving a complete reconciliation 
between Urdu and Hindi, can only be effected in one way. So 
long as the vernacular is written by Muushis in the Pei>i*in f 
and by Pandits in the Nigii character, it is utterly impossi ole 
that purism should be eradicated. The one party will indent 
on Persian and Arabic for their vocabulary, the other on Sanskrit ; 
and though the grammatical structure may he much the same 
in both compositions, neither of the two will be intelligible to the 
writer of the other. The adoption of the Roman character would 
at once remove the whole difficulty ; and if it were introduced 
In our schools, it would rapidly, without any forcing, supersede 
both its rivals as the vehicle for ordinary written commuui- 
eatioD. 

I have already alluded to the decay of native arts and manu- 
factures, for which our faulty system of education is partly respon- 
sible. Something is being done towards their revival by Schools of 
Design and by local Exhibitions, as at Labor, Bombay and elsewhere, 
But, so long as the drtadful upas tree of the public Works De- 
partment is allowed to overshadow the country, sporadic efforts 
like these can have no perceptible effect on popular culture. Ar- 
chitecture is the first of all the decorative arts, and its degradation 
paralyses them all. Our public buildings, which with scarcely an 
exception are either ludicrously mean or obtrusively hideous, now 
occupy conspicuous positions in every station and municipality 
and, being naturally accepted as models for imitation, are rapidly 
accustoming the native eye to what is vulgar and tasteless. What 
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Weight in the opposite scale can be attributed to the teaching 
of a few schools or an occasional grant for the restoration of an 
ancient palace or temple? If there is really a desire to revive 
oriental art, I believe it can be done without the fussy agency 
of a department and without auy expense to the State, simply 
by allowing munioipal committees to erect their owu buildings 
to make each Town Hall an emporium of local industry, and 
generally to develope indigenous talent by the exercise of judicious 
patronage. In technical as well as in the higher literary edu- 
cation, I believe that a healthy influence can be exerted by 
Government only from the outside, by lemoviug artificial restric- 
tions and encouraging spontaneous action. In primary education, 
on the other hand, tiie whole burden must fall on the State ; but, 
by a simplification of the machinery, the cost and labour may 
be rendered much less than at present and the outturn much 
larger and of a more durable quality. 

A notable stimulus has been given to indigenous industry by 
a local show, which was started by a former Collector, Mr. 
Willock, in 1873. It is supported by voluntary subscriptions 
which amount every year to upwards of Rs. 4,000. As a horse 
fair, it has succeeded so well, (hat it now receives an annual 
Government graut of Rs. 1/2.50 for prizes, and attracts remount 
officers from all parts of India. As regards agricultural produce, 
greater care is taken than befoie in the selection of graiu for seed, 
so that Bulandshahr wheat is very largely exported and is 
quoted at high prices in the Londou market. Attention to the 
subject of cattle breeding is encouraged by a special Government 
graut of Rs. 100, but no improvement has yet been effected. 
As fodder becomes every year scarcer and dearer, the people 
must gradually reduce the extravagaut number of miserable 
half-starved animals that they are now in the habit of keeping. 
With a smaller stock, of better quality, the compulsory reserva- 
tion of grazing ground in every village will be most beneficial, 
but if it is started immediately, before the small farmers have fully 
realized bow impossible it is for them, under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country, to support a large herd in good 
condition, the effect will probably be only to intensify the present 
evil. Until the breed of cattle has been improved, it is pre- 
mature to attempt any improvement in the native plough. The 
arts and manufactures represented at the district show were, till 
lately, ludicrous and puerile. This department has now made 
great bounds : the Sikauderabad muslins, the Jewar durries and 
rugs, the Khurja pottery, the Jahangirabad cotton prints and 
the Bulandshahr wood-carving are revivals or developments 
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which are achieving a more than local reputation, and will all be 
represented at the forthcoming Calcutta Exhibition. 

If in a native State, administration is ruined by caprice, still 
more so is it in British India by routine and returns. This is 
most conspicuously illustrated by the department of Public 
Works. For large imperial undertakings, such as railways, 
bridges over the great rivers, military roads extending the whole 
length of the province, and barracks for European soldiers, it 
is desirable to maintain an adequate staff of European En- 
gineers. But for the ordinary requirements of a civil district, 
local native talent would be not only more economical, but also 
moie efficient. The masons who reared the tombs and palaces that 
are still the most notable sights in the country, have direct 
descendants at the present day, in the creators, for instance, of 
modern Mathura, which dates entirely from the beginning of this 
century, and justly ranks as one of the handsomest cities in north- 
ern India. If men of this stamp were allowed to desigu and 
execute our district buildings, the promotion of indigenous 
industry would become so far a reality, instead of a transparent 
fiction as hitherto. The only difficulty lies in their inability 
to satisfy departmental requirements in the matter of tabular 
statements and returns. These are based on an intricate and 
voluminous system of checks and counterchecks, which it requires 
some years’ training to master, and assiduous labour to maintain. 
The entire energy of the whole establishment Is concentrated 
on the manipulation of the accounts, and the works are left 
to look after themselves. However badly the latter may turn 
out, if only they cost enough, they will make an imposing show 
on paper at the year’s end, and will be regarded with complete 
satisfaction by the supreme authorities. F<>r example, the com- 
pletion of an embankment along the right bank of the Kalindi 
for the protection of the town of Bulandshahr, was specially 
mentioned iu an annual report as an important work of public 
utility. The cost was Rs. 4,000 : it was not added, perhaps it 
was not known, that the actual benefit was less than nil In 
order ■ to construct it, earth was dug from the town side, and 
the level of the ground was thus reduced below that of the bed of 
the river. The result was that for some years the drainage 
from the surrounding country collected, as in a basin, and was 
barred from all escape. The nuisance was partially remedied 
by the great flood of 1880, which breached the embankment in 
several places, thus proving it to be as powerless against the 
river in exceptional seasons, as it was effective for mischief in 
ordinary years. This is a fair sample ef the injurious results of 
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a policy which entrusts district works to irresponsible provincial 
agency ; irresponsible, because the local authorities are powerless to 
interfere, while the departmental authorities — sublimely indifferent 
to such petty undertakings — see only the neatly tabulated entries 
in the official return, and these they complacently pass as quite 
en regie . Besides the embankment and some uew barracks in 
the jail, the only other original work that has been executed 
by professional engineers during my tenure of office in this 
district, is the bridge, which, ns already mentioned, fell down a 
few mouths after it was finished. In the extensive series of 
improvements, which in the course of four years have converted 
a mean village into a handsome town, the department has had 
no hand whatever, except that it greatly delayed their com- 
mencement by representing to the Government, with stupendous 
effrontery, that the result would be “ an eye-sore." 

Facts will never run off so smoothly as mathematical ab- 
stractions, and, therefore, to avoid iiiction, it is generally found advi- 
sable to adheie to the latter. The district officer signs these fancy 
documents by scores at a time, in duplicate or tiiplicate, at the 
top or the bottom, on the face or the reverse, in the blank 
spaces indicated by the engineer, and can only hope they are 
technically correct ; for the purposes of actual check he keeps 
a simple statement of his own, which may be very unscientific, 
but is as least intelligible. About the middle of the mouth, 
when the returns have all been despatched and objections 
answered, the European Engineer feels a little at leisure, and 
drives out to see the bridge, or road, that may be in progress, 
gives a few hurried iustiuctions, which he cannot stop to see 
carried out, and leturns into the station* where he presents his 
bill fur travelling allowance, at the rate of eight annas a mile. * 
If there were only simple returns, such as the Magistrate himself 
could keep, without the assistance of a trained accountant, the 
engineer might be a native, who could hire for a couple of 
rupees an ekka or a poney that would take him to the remotest 
part of the district, where he could spend a day or two in the 
leisurely inspection of work, finding all the accommodation he 
required in some neighbouring village. His pay also would be 
counted by tens of rupees instead of by hundreds ; and, as 
bis supervision would be more continuous, there would be more 
of day-labour and less necessity for the employment of con- 
tractors, middle-men and munshis. These are the only people 
who profit by the high rates which prevail in the Department of 
Public Works. If the money went to the bricklayer, the 
mason, or the carpenter, there would be less cause for regret ; 
but the whole present system seems to have been invented solely 
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for the benefit of that very unprofitable person, the artificial 
product of our mistaken school policy, the Aiunshi, the parasite 
of the real working community If the position ef the latter 
were improved and their work recognised at its proper value, as 
in England, the son of a skilled artisan would not think to bet- 
ter himself, as now unfortuuately he often does, by abandoning 
his hereditary occupation and becoming a quill-driver in an 
office 

The disbandment of the whole corps of executive and assistant 
engineers would not only be the greatest possible boon to the dis- 
tricts, but would even be welcomed by themselves, if doe re- 
gard were had to vested interests and appointments of equal 
emolument found for them ir a more appropriate sphere. The 
officers of the Roads and Building Department are the one body of 
Government servants in the country who notoriously have no 
heart in their work. It is impossible that they should have. 
Though by profession engineers, they are in fact merely ac- 
countants 1 clerks. Of all the multitudinous circulars that year 
by year are issued for their guidance, scarcely one per cent, 
refer to matters of construction. The rest are complicated 
rules of procedure as to filling in returns ; corrections of mis- 
prints 01 explanations of unintelligible phraseology in previous 
orders, or most frequently of all, fulminations of the direst 
penalties against any attempt to exercise independent judgment. 
The one exception is probably either puerile or mischievous ; 
such as au elaborate specification and sketch of a child's tub, 
that was circulated not very long ago, with a sharp metal edge 
to it, which might be warranted to draw blood whenever used. 

Again, what little work a District Engineer has to do out of bis 
office, is profoundly uninteresting. The maintenance of a road 
is a task that requires no great intellect or skill, and in England 
would be entrusted to quite a subordinate ; while in the mat- 
ter of buildings, there is no scope for the exercise of taste or 
ingenuity, standard plans having been provided, from which 
no deviation is allowed, whatever may be the differences in the 
locality and nature of the site. The consideration of such 
particulars is of less importance than might at first be ima- 
gined ; for the designs have been so skilfully contrived as to be 
equally unsuitable wherever they may be placed. For a man 
with the slightest element of humanity and good taste in hm 
composition, it must be unspeakable misery to superintend the 
construction of edifices which will not only cause daily discomfort 
to the unfortunate officials who are doomed to use them, but 
will also permanently disfigure the landscape and pervert the 
indigenous sentiment of architectural • propriety. The only in* 
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accent and legitimate source of gratification, of which the cir- 
cumstanoes admit, lies in totalling up the number of miles for 
which travelling allowance can be drawn. On the other hand, 
no more devoted body of public servants exists than the Engi- 
neers in the Canal Department. They are taken from precisely the 
same class of men as their brethren on the roads ; but they 
are less hampered by accounts ; in dealing with such a subtle 
element as water, they are constantly confronted by unforeseen 
complications which afford exercise for ingenuity ; and they 
have something in which they can take an honest pride, if at 
the end of each successive year their returns show a larger area 
to which they have extended the blessings of irrigation. 

In a district like Bulandshahr, with many rich, liberal, and 
fairly well educated members of the native aristocracy, not ga- 
thered together iu a few large towns, but residing on their own 
estates in all parts of the country, it would be an easy matter 
to constitute an influential and really representative Committee 
for the administration of local interests. Nothing, however, 
could be more pitiably unreal than the Committee actually exist- 
ing. It is supposed to have at its disposal an annual income 
of over Rs. 70.000 ; but almost the whole of this considerable 
sum is absorbed by fixed charges, or has to be expended by de- 
partmental agency. A single item of about Rs. 2,500 for petty 
original works is all that the Committee can call absolutely its 
own, and can spend on projects of its own selection. If in any 
year this item is omitted from the budget, the Committee is 
then debarred from any the slightest exercise of independent 
judgment. Being entirely supported by arbitrary allotments, 
it gains nothing by judicious management ; for whatever may 
be so realized, is merged in Provincial funds, and no benefit ac- 
crues to the district. With resources of its own, a more com- 
plete control over a less extended area, and a system of 
accounts which it could understand, the Committee would 
rapidly dcvelope into a genuine district council, a seat in 
which would be highly coveted, not only as a personal distinc- 
tion, but for the substantial responsibilities that it involved. 
The sense of local power would act as a strong stimulus to local 
usefulness, and spontaneous beneficial enterprise would relieve 
the State of many burdens now unfairly forced upon it. No 
reasonable person will voluntarily drop his money into the 
bottomless pit of a Government department, the mouth of which 
is so barred by checks and counterchecks that extrication can only 
be effected by much technical dexterity, and after the endurance 
of long delay. But, if the committee had greater freedom, it 
would soon acquire the confidence of the public, and become 
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the ordinary channel for the distribution of the many streams 
of private benevolence, which are now too often wasted for want 
of effective direction. 

It is one of the most convincing proofs of the general in- 
capacity for self-government, that in many towns and villages, 
accumulated funds are often left unutilized, and local improve- 
ments that every one desires, are unexecuted, simply on account 
of jealousy and a want of mutual confidence. If the district 
officer will take upon himself the responsibility of administration, 
the community is only too glad to place the money at his 
disposal and to supplement it by further subscriptions. They 
will not trust it to any one of themselves ; and if the new road, 
or tank, or market-place, or whatever it may be, involves, as it 
generally will, the demolition of a house or two and the appro- 
priation of the site, the owners will resist to the utmost of 
their power any requisition advanced by their neighbours, hut 
will at once, and in a most liberal spirit, fall in with the wishes 
of a European officer. It is not, that any compulsion is used, 
for complaint would he immediately entertained in the Civil 
Court, hut they have confidence in their rulers, and believe them 
to act from more impersonal and disinterested motives than 
they attribute to their own townsmen. 

If used as a supplement and au incentive to private enter- 
prise and benevolence, the surplus funds of the Munk'ipnlitics 
and Act XX. towns might he made far more generally beneficial 
than they ordinarily are During the last four years the improve- 
ments that have been effected iu all the principal towns of 
this district are so enormous, that every visitor enquires with 
amazement where the* money has come from. Immediate 
supervision, with no contractors and middle-men, and' no largo 
establishments for the elaboration of accounts and returns, has 
bo far reduced the actual outlay, that it is much below the 
ordinary estimate for works of such magnitude ; but the great 
secret lies in the persistent adoption of the principle, that no 
public improvement should be undertaken unless voluntary 
subscriptions are forthcoming as well as State aid. But in order 
for this system to succeed, it is necessary to be in sympathetic 
accord with the people, and not to force upon them anything 
opposed to their prejudices, or greatly in advance of their real 
requirements. Though themselves illiterate and indifferent to the 
laws of hygiene, they are quite sensible of the value of education 
for their children and of the advantages to be derived from 
bridged and avenued roads, convenient tanks and ghats for bathing 
purposes, good wells, clenn paved streets, commodious market- 
places, aud substantial water-tight houses. In all such works os 
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these, the majority of the people concerned are always ready to 
co-operate, and even the obstructive minority will in the end 
be gratified by the result. Iustead of the impracticable dream 
of self-government, if only a modest scheme of decentralization 
were introduced, every District Committee, without the worry and 
delay of repeated references for sanction to higher authority, would 
have certain limited funds of its own to lay out in the 
furtherance of local projects and the encouragement of native 
enterprise. The result would be a great and immediate saving in 
State expenditure, and the eventual development of a public 
spirit, which would be a real qualification for higher political 
responsibilities. 



Art. XI.— THE KANJARS OP UPPER INDIA. 

T HE present artiole is an attempt to piece together suoh scraps 
of information as could be collected on the manners, in- 
dustries, religion, and traditions of the Kanjara tribe,— a tribe 
which is itself found only in scraps or fragmentary groups^ 
scattered among the different districts of Upper India, and is 
one of the few surviving remains of the old wandering and 
predatory nations, by whom the entire country was peopled in the 
earliest times. As little or no information could be collected from 
books, almost all the facts hereinafter described are the results 
of personal observation, or of direct enquiry made from Kanjara 
themselves. 

The largest account of this people that I have seen in print is 
that contained in the late Mr. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and 
Castes , Vol. I, p. 389. This account does not fill one entire page, 
and a good deal of the space is taken up with giving the names 
of the seven clans, into which Kanjars are nominally divided. 

Kanjara is the name by which the hunting and roving clans 
of Upner India are most widely known ; though according to the 
returns of the census taken in 1881, the Kanjar tribe is less 
numerous in the North-West and Oudh than the Baurias, Cliais, 
Th&rus, Nats, Banmdnush, and Kols, — all of whom are approxi- 
mately in the same backward stage of culture. The term Kanjara 
is often loosely applied tj> other tribes, who call themselves by a 
different name, but lead a similar life. The name does not appear 
among the savages of the Punjab.* * * § But roving tribes bearing 
this name are found in Rajputana, + in Behar, % in Bengal as 
Gangwar, § and in the Deccan as Kanjar, Zingar, or Jingar. |j The 
name “ Kanjara” re-appears in various forms, not only in India 
but in those countries of Europe, which have been invaded by 


* The tribes in the Punjab, corresponding to the Kanjars of Hindustan, 
are the’Sansis and Bauriyas. 

t Sherring’s Castes , Vol. III., p. 62. 

J Bengal Census Report for 1872, p. 158, where they are said to be very 
numerous in the Purneali district. 

§ Asiatic Researches , Vol. VII, Article 19, p. 457. Here the Gangwaro are 
said to be a clan of Nats. But it is well known that Nats in many of their 
habits closely resemble Kanjars. 

U The Kanjars are described as a wild tribe, living in the jungles between 
Nagpur and the Warda rivers in Sherring's Castes , Vol. II, p. 165. The 
same writer mentions the Zingars or Jingars in Vol. II, p. 123, as artisans of 
an inferior order. The two statements are not contradictory, but rather 
confirm each other. 
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Gipsy tribes from the East. Thus in . Roumelia these tribes are 
called Cingarees ; in Rou mania, Tschingenes ; in Hungary, Tziganys ; 
in Italy, (Jingari ; and in Spain, Zincaro. The German " Zigeuner M 
for vagrant, and the English “ Conjurer ” for juggler, may perhaps 
(though other etymologies are given) be derived from the same 
root. The Gipsies of Europe have, for purposes of concealment, 
adopted a Hindi patois as their peculiar cant, and have given 
it the name of Romnnoy from the country (Roumania), where they 
first encamped in Europe. On the other hand, Kanjars have 
adopted a secret language of their own, and use the vulgar tongue 
only when they speak to outsiders. 

There is scarcely a district in Upper India, in which small 
encampments of Kanjars cannot be seen at times, either in solitary 
jungle tracts which are favourable for game and secrecy, or in tbe 
outskirts of villages, wherever it may be convenient to them to bait 
and sell their wares. * All true Kanjars are addicted to a roving 
life ; and if they halt for a time near some town or village, they 
put up their temporary sheds, made with poles and matting, 
in a grove at some distance apart from the abodes of the settled 
inhabitants. They have no connection whatever with Hindu 
forms of worship, or with the rules of life which that religion 
prescribes ; -f* and are entirely outside the pale of caste. Their 
natural home is the forest, where they subsist by bunting jackals, 
wolves, bares, and any other kind of animal that they can kill 
or catch, by gathering such roots and vegetable products as 
icqiiire no cultivation, and by extracting juice from the palm-tree, 
which, after it has become fermented, is tbe favourite beverage 
of almost all the wandering and low caste tribes of India. They 
are clever, too, at trapping birds and squirrels, and digging out 
snakes, mongooses, bandicoots, field rats, lizards, and any other 


* During the time of the kings of Oudh, they were much more numerous 
than they are now in tbe Bharaich district. William's Ou.dk Census, Vol, 1, 
p. 108. In the Census Report of the North-West Provinces, LS(»5, it is 
noted tbnt they were found in 30 out of 35 districts. In the Census Report 
of the North-West and Oudh, 1882, they are said to have been found in 
every district of the United Provinces except, Lalitpur and Gnrhwal. 

f I inquired once of a Kanjar woman who formed one of .a gang 
encamped in the Lucknow district at Bakshi Talau, what their religion was. 
This encampment had remained stationary iu that spot for tuore than six 
consecutive years, and its members were evidently on the road to absorption 
into the great vortex of Hindu caBtes. She told me that they had no 
religion, but were ready to worship all the gods alike, if they could be 
allowed, the Hindu, the Mussulman, and the gods of the Sahib Log 
(European', and that if she had her choice she certainly preferred the last, 
as they were obviously by far the most powerful of the three. Her remark, 
that she had no religion of her own, was an exaggeration of the fact, though 
she was evidently forgetting what her own religion was, or losing faith in it. 

47 
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kind of vermin that chance may throw in their way ; all of 
which they eat indiscriminately. Many of the dakaits , or gang* 
robbers, who infest the public highways at night are Kanjars ; and 
in the pursuit of this calling they are sometimes associated with 
evil-doers from arnoug the Hindu community. 

Kanjars are seldom or never seen in groups of more than 20 
or 40 persons of all ages at a time, and the number is sometimes 
even less. These little groups may unite sometimes for special 
and temporary objects. But large groups are never permanently 
formed. Small wandering hordes, such as may still be seen 
among the lowest races of men, are the germs out of which all 
the largest societies or nations have gradually sprung. When 
life is so rude aud simple, that separate class interests, each 
depending on the other, cannot be created, uo permanent cohesion 
of pails is possible ; and a larger group, if it should l>e formed for 
a time, rapidly falls to pieces again. “ Scattered over mauy re- 
gions,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ there are minute hordes,— 
11 still extant examples of the primordial type of society. We 
11 have Wood-Veddahs living sometimes in pairs, and only now 
il and then assembling ; we have Bushmen wandering about in 
14 families, and forming larger groups but occasionally : we have 
“ Fuegians clustered by the dozen or scure. Tribes of Australians, 
11 of Tasmanians, of Andamanese, arc variable within the limits of 
41 perhaps 20 to 50. And similarly if the region is inhospitable 
il as with the Esquimaux, or if the arts of life are undeveloped as 
41 with the Digger- Americans, or if adjacent higher races are 
u obstacles to growth as with hill nines, like the Juangs, this 
il limitation to piimitive size continues.’* * Among the Kanjars 
there are some groups' or clans, which make a habit of keeping 
within easy reach of towns and villages, while others seldom or 
never leave the forest. But even among the former, it is not 
merely the proximity of settled communities, which prevents the 
formation of larger groups. For even in wider forest tracts, where 
there is ample space and no impediment from highet races, the same 


* Principles of Sociology , Vol. I, Part II, Chap. Ill, p. 482, Ed. 1877. In 
the text the phrase is Digger- Indians ; but I have tnken the liberty of chang- 
ing it to Digger- A meric aiib, so as to prevent the misunderstanding which 
might arise from the use of the word Indian . A fuller account of the root- 
Diggers or Shoshenees, who live near the sources of the Mussooric may bo seen 
ip page 60, Vol. II of Great Deserts of America, by Abbe E:n. Domenech, 
published by Longman and Green in I860. The same writer speaking of the 
Coinanchees, a less savage tribe than the Shoshenees, says : — “ This tribe pos- 
44 sessea an infinite number of petty chief*, who lead bunds of marauders,” Ac. 
(Vol. II, p. 341) ; and of another tribe he says : — 44 The Sclishes have no re- 
“ gular form of government : they live in bands of 200 or 300 individuals.” 

Vol II, p. 343.) 
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law of petty uoii-as*ociat.ive hordes prevails ; and it would he a rare 
thing to find an encampment; of more than, or eveu as many as, 50 
persons. In the earliest times this type of society must have pre- 
vailed throughout the whole of India, and it is well known that it 
still prevails very largely in some parts of the centre and the south 
where settled Hindu communities scarcely exist. It was only 
when Agriculture had transformed the hahits of some of the hunt- 
ing and nomad tribes, and drawu around it the various class in- 
terests inseparable from the settled state, that larger communities 
could at last he formed. The system of ludian castes was based 
upon the division of labour ; but this principle could not take root 
in the soil, till it was sown there with the crops of the husbandman. 

The Kaujars live chiefly, as we have seen, by limiting and trap- 
ping, and by gathering the spontaneous fruits and roots of the 
forest. But there is no savage race in the world, in which certain 
rudimentary arts have not been practised from the earliest times. 
The Kanjars not only practise such arts as are necessary to their 
own existence, hut. they have acquired certain other crafts which 
are of no little utility to the settled communities, amongst whom 
they wander. They make mats of the sirki, reed baskets of 
wattled cane, faus of palm leaves, and rattles of plaited straw ; — the 
last of which are now sold to Hindu children as toys, though ori- 
ginally they were used by Kanjars themselves (if we are to trust 
to the analogies afforded by other backward races) a3 sacred and 
mysterious instruments. * From the sLalks of the rnuvj grass and 

* Thus among the Abipones of Suurh America, the priestess who conducts 
the ceremonies in connexion with the worship of the Pleiades “ rattles a gourd 
44 full of hardisli fruit-seeds to musical time.” # The Congo-Negros 14 had a 
11 great wooden rattle, upon which they took their oaths.” In North Ameri- 
ca, when any person is sick, the sorcerer or medicinc-man brings the sacred 
rattle and shakes it over him : this says Prescott, is 14 the principal cutbolicon 
for ull diseases.” According to some of the earlier travellers in America (Lafi- 
tau, Vol. I, p. 211), the rattle was even regarded as a deify. These examples ot 
the rattle have been chiefly taken from Sir John Lubbock's JSarh/ History of 
Civilisation^ Appendix Part II, p. 405, Edit., 1870. In Burma (an I have seen) 
diseases like small-pox, measles, cholera, &c.. are ascribed to visitations of evil 
spirits. I remember once seeing a whole village turn out at a stated hour in 
the evening and commence violently beating the hollow bamboo piles on 
which the floors of their houses are raised above the ground. A loud clat- 
tering and rattling noise ensued : and I was told that this was intended as a 
simultaneous raid against the evil spirits, who resided inride the hollow bam- 
boo poles and afflicted the dwellings of the people with the epidemic then 
raging. A rattling discordant noise seems to have been considered efficacious 
as a devil-driver amongst the Hindus. Mr. Sherring (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
Vol, I, p. 344) alludes to a low Indian caste called Jalwo, who, a few days 
after the birth of a child in a great man’s family, come around the house to 
yell and shriek. 14 This is supposed to be a preservative from ghosts, imps ami 
hobgoblins, who are frightened away from the infant by these hideous 
sounds.” Here the barbarian tongue does duty for the barbarian rattle. 
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from the roots of the pal&si tree, they make ropes which are sold 
or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain, tnilk, pigs, Ac. They 
prepare the skills of which drains are made, and sell them to 
Hindu musicians ; — though, probably, as in tbe case of the rattle, 
the drum was originally used by Kanjars themselves and worship- 
ped as a fetish :* for even the Ary a tribes, who are said to have 
been far more advanced than the iudigenous races, sung hymns in 
honour of the drum or dundubhi as if it were something sacred. 
They make plates of broad leaves, which are ingeniously 
stitched together by thin stalks ; aud plates of this kind are very 
widely used by the inferior Indian castes aud by confectioners aud 
sellers of sweetmeats. Tbe mats of sirki reed, with which they 
cover their own temporary sheds, are largely used by cart-drivers 
of all classes or castes, to protect their goods and them- 
selves against rain. The toddy, or juice of the palm- 
tree, which they extract and ferment by methods of their 
own, and partly for their own use, finds a ready sale 
amongst low caste Hindus in villages and market towus. 
They are among the chief stone-cutters in Upper India, especially 
in the manufacture of the grinding stone which is very widely u^ed. 
They gather the white wool-Jike fibre that grows in the pods of 
the S&linali or Indian cotton tree, and twist it into thread for the 
use of weavers* In the manufacture of brushes for the cleaning 
of cotton-yarn they enjoy an almost entire monopoly. J In these 
brushes a stiff mass of horse hair is attached to a wooden 
handle by sinews and strips of hide ; and the workmanship is 
remarkably neat and durable. Another complete, or almost 
complete, monopoly enjoyed by Kanjars is the collection and sale 
of the roots of lehr 1 8 /chat, grass, which are afterwards mado up 

* According to tbe lute Dr. Muir (see Sanskrit texts, Vol. V, p. 466, Edi- 
tion 1870), in the Atbarva Veda, V. 20, there is a liymu addressed to the drum 
as a sacred instrument. It is stated by Mr. Tylor that the drum, like the 
rattle, is a serious instrument, and not a plaything, amongst modern savages, 
Anthropology, Chap. XII, p. 293, Edit. 1881. 

t The word toddy is the Anglicized form of t&di (mvt) tbe jnice of 

the Ol^ or fan-palm, from the stem of which the liquor is extracted, and 

from the leaves of which the Indian fan or liand-punka is made. On the love 
of savage races for spirituous liquors, see Great Deserts of America, by Abb4 
Domenecb. Vol. II, p. 27, 50,57.) 

J There is a small Muhammedan caste of recent formation, whose special 
function it is to manufacture weavers' brushes. This caste is called KunchU 
band. The brushes are made by them on precisely the same plan as those 
made by Kanjars. It is not impossible that the members of this caste were 
originally Kanjars, who have been converted to Islam by men of the Julalia, 
or Muhammedan weaver caste, whose attachment to the creed of Islam is 
more than ordinarily intense. 
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by others into door-screens and used as .refrigerators during the 
hottest months of the year. The roots of this wild grass, which 
grows in most abundance. on the outskirts of forests, or near the 
banks of rivers, are dug out of the earth by an instrument called 
Khanti. * The same implement serves as a dagger or short spear 
for killing wolves or jackals, as a tool for carving a secret entrance 
through the clay-wall of a villager’s hut, in which a burglary is 
meditated, as a spade or hoe for digging snakes, field rats, lizards, &c., 
out of their holes and edible roots out of the earth, and as a hatchet 
for choppiug wood. 

In most of the above arts or industries, it is easy to recognize 
functions or germs of functions, one or other of which has long 
been the stereotyped hereditary calling of certain inferior castes, 
such as Bahaliya, Bari, Bchna, Chamar, Dharkar, Kori, Kalwfir, 
aud others ; and hence we may reasonably conclude, that the wan- 
deriug and predatory tribes, which were once universal in Upper 
India, but of which now only a few fragments remain, were the 
rudi8 indigestaque moles , out of which the several castes, with 
their respective fuuctious, were fashioned by slow degrees. 

One of the arts (as we have shewn) in which Kanjars chiefly 
excel is that of making reed mats, fibre ropes, nets, cane baskets, 
rattles, palm-fans, &c. The light sirki mat, for example, with 
which they cover their own moveable leaf huts, is a model of 
neatness and simplicity, combined with usefulness. Almost all the 
other wandering tribes, besides Kanjars, aud almost all the lowest 
Hindu castes (that is, those who are least removed from the Kaojar 
stage, such as D<5ms, Bbaugis, Khatiks, Binds, Bhars, Dharkars, 
&c.j are noted for their skill in similar kinds of workmanship. 
The proficiency displayed by the Indian* savage in this respect 
is one of the mauy links connecting them with savage races in 
other parts of the world ; for there seems to have been no race of 
meu so ignorant as to be destitute of this art in some kind 
of form, wherever the materials have been supplied by nature 
ready to their bands. The Hottentots, for example, made their 


* So called from the root ^9^ which in Sanskrit means to dig or make 

a hole. The handle is about 3 feet long, and the blade (which is sharpened 
into a curved point something like the blade of a knife) is about a foot long. 
The blade is now made of iron, but was originally of stone. The iron 
blade is procured by Kanjars from ironsmiths. The handle is made by 
themselves. Mr. Slierring iu Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 38, says : 
“ At the commencement of the hot weather the Kanjar takes the sweet- 
“ scented khaskhas grass and works it into a light buinboo frame.’* This 
is a mistake. It is not the grass % but tbe root of the khaskhas which is so 
used. And it is not Kunjars but Ulfaparbands and others who make the light 
bamboo frame and faBteu tbe khaskhas roots into it. 
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huts of plaited osiers covered with mats ; and “ the mats were 
“ made of bulrushes and flags dried in the suu, and so closely 
41 fitted together, that only the heaviest rain could pe tie ti ate them.*' 
The Veddahs, the wild tribes of Ceylon, live in huts formed of 
boughs and bark, and make strings for their bows, and ropes for 
guiding their limiting buffaloes. The Mincopies, or natives of the 
Andaman Islands, who dispute with Veddahs the distinction of 
being the lowest of the human race in the scale of culture, 
manufacture fishing-nets, bow-strings, and the long cord which 
they attach to their harpoons ; aud their women stitch together 
small leaf-aprons, similar in design to those said to have been worn 
by our first parents after the Fall, and still worn by some of the 
Kolarian and Dra vidian tribes in Central and Southern India 
at the present day. * The Australian savages roof their huts with 
palm leaves attached to broad pieces of bark, which they strip off 
the gum-tree, and manufacture vessels of hark for receiving and 
holding water. The Feejeeans surmount their ramparts with reed 
fences and stockades, roof their houses with thatch work of wild 
sugarcane and fern leaves, and rig their canoes with sails made 
of mats. The Maoris make fishing lines and nets of the fibres of a 
wild flax plant, and protect the sides of their houses with a 
wicker work of osiers closely thatched with dry reeds. The Tahi- 
tians made fishing-nets, lines, and ropes out of the fibre of the 
cocoanut and other native plants, covered their houses with palm 
leaves laid in the form of thatch, and were very skilful in making 
baskets and wicker work of a thousand different patterns. The 
Kamchadales build their yourts or joint-family dwellings with 
wooden pillars, the interstices between which arc filled up 
with a strong wicker* work. The Fuegians, — another race 
for whom a claim has been set up as being the lowest of mankind, 
— make baskets, water-buckets, and fishing-lines, -f- It is worthy 
of note that the Hindu lawgiver, who probably flourished at about 
300 B. C., assigns " the working with canes and reeds ” as the 
appropriate function of the lowest caste existing in his own day, 
whom he calls Sop£ka or dog-eater. J The chimpanzee builds 


• A s * for example, the Chenchus : (She* ring's Hindu Tribes and Castes^ 
Vol. Ill, p. 140.) In Yol. Ill, 208, the Koragars are described as using 
bunches of leafy twigs. 

f This, and the other examples previously quoted, have been collected 
from Pre-kistoric Times, Chaps. A HI. and XI Y, by Sir John Lubbock. 

X Institutes of Manu , Chap. X. si. 37. The caste, to which this func- 
tion is assigned, is called Paudusopdkn, that is, the dog-eating clan of the 
tribe of P&ndus. Dog-diet is considered unclean at the present day, even 
by Kanjars. The Lawgiver can scarcely find language to express his abhor- 
rence of the Sopdkas, see alokas 62-56. 
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himself a house or shelter quite equal to that of some savagea. 
The first inert that existed may have known this art by inborn 
instinct ; but even if they did not, they must soon have leant t it, 
when the necessities of their position as hunters compelled them 
to study the customs aud contrivances of the animals with whom 
they disputed possession of the foiest. * * * § 

* Another art, in which Kanjars especially excel, and which con- 
nects them with savage triltes elsewhere, is that of stone-cutting. 
They are the chief millstone-makers in Upper India. There is 
one division of Kanjars, namely, the Sankat clan, which has evi- 
dently derived its uame from this industry. Origiually, that is, before 
the art of smelting and shaping metals was known, all blades, 
spearheads, arrowheads, &c. f were (as is well known) made of 
stone. The ancestors of mankind could never have maintain- 
ed themselves against the fiercer animals of the forest., or 
preyed upon the smaller ones, if they had not found out 
how to provide themselves with the weapons necessary to the 
purpose. At present all the implements and tools used by 
Kanjars, and, in fact, by all the other hunting and trapping 
tribes still loft in India, are hladed or tipped with iron ; and the iron 
is fashioned to the shape required not by the hunters themselves, but 
bj T men of the Lobar caste. But though the Iudian savage of modern 
times has lost the art of stone-cutting for the manufacture of 
weapons, he has retained it none the less for those purposes, in 
which stone is still useful. The griuding-mill, which Kaujara 
make, consists of two circular stones of equal diameter. The 
upper out*, which is the thicker and heavier of the two, revolves 
on a wooden pivot fixed in the centre of the lower one, and is 
propelled by two women, each holding *the same handle. The 
widespread use of this contrivance is one of the many proofs of 
the uniformity of human instincts. For millstones of almost 
precisely the same design were known to the Israelites ; ^ and 
they arc used to this day by the Christians of Abyssinia, J by the 
wild Turcoman tribes of Ceutral Asia, § and by the natives of 
India, The same kind of grinding-stone is still used in the Heb- 


* Fre-historic Times, Chap. XVI, p. 573, by Sir John Lubbock. 

f Luke's Gospel , Chop. XVI J, verse 35; “ Two women shall be grinding 
together : the one shall be taken and the other left. See also Isaiah, Chap. 
XIjVII, verse 2. 

J Dr. Wolff's Travels and Adventures f 1861, p, 491. The Abyssinian* 
work at the mill Btamhng ; the natives of India sitting : hence in Abyssinia 
the handle is long, and in India short. 

§ The Turkoman grinding stone is alluded to in many places in the 
Mere Oasis, by Mr. O. Donov-an, London, 1882. 
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rides ; * and it has only lately been superseded in Europe by the 
use of iron machinery. Kanjars (os we have said) are the chief 
manufacturers of the grinding-stone in Upper India. They could 
not have learnt the art by imitation ; for there is no respectable 
Indian caste, which could have taught them. + In Upper India 
there is only one caste, Khatik, and a sub-caste of Kahars called Gond, 
which share with them the monopoly of this industry ; and botR 
of these are among the lowest of the Hindu fraternity,— only a 
few degrees raised above the Kanjar stage. On the Eastern coast 
of the Deccan there is a thieving and hunting tribe, (Bamptya,) 
which is noted for the manufacture of millstones; J and in the 
Marhatta country there are several low tribes, (such as Takkari, 
Pakinkar, &c. f ) § who are by profession manufacturers aud men- 
ders of grinding-stones, but are still addicted to a roving and 
predatory life, and are still as much outside the pale of caste as 
Kanjars. These is, therefore, good reason to believe that the mill- 
stone is a legacy from the Stone age of the world, and was an 
invention of savage races. || 


* Ty tor's Anthropology, Chap. VIII, p. 202 : MacMillan & Co., 1881. 
An illustration or drawing of the process is there given. Except for the 
length of the wooden handle, (which in India is very short), the reader 
might have fancied that be had before him a picture of two Indian women 
grinding corn. 

t There are only two exceptions to this; but both are exceptions which 
verify the rule. There is a small caste called Sangtarask , consist ing of only 
3,286 persons all told, (see Census of North-West and Oinlh, 188*2, Appen- 
dix F, p. 5). which follows the trade of stone-cutting. Ilut this (like Ikldar, 
the name of which is derived # from Persian, and not from Sanskrit) is a caste 
of recent origin and is scarcely yet stereotyped. Another small caste of 
stone-cutters, which is only beginning to exist, is called Pesharoj, or one who 
prepares stone for builders, — this, too, a word of Persian origin. These men, 
some 50 years ago, were Ahirs or cattle grazers, who from their contuct with 
the forests and quarries in the Mirzapur district become first stone-porters, 
and then developed into stone-cutters. Mr. Growse calls attention to the 
fact that Sanglarash, as the name of a special caste, is still unrecognized in 
many places : “ Partially developed castes are only recognized in some few 
districts, and totally ignored in others. Thus Mathura is a great centre of 
the stone-cutters’ art ; but the men who practice it belong to different ranks, 
and have not adopted the distinctive trede name of Bangtarasb, which seems 
to be recognized in Hamirpur, Aligharh, and Kamaon. ” — North-West (ta- 
ins Report , 1873, p. LXXXIV. 

1 A herring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes , Vol. II, p. 205. 

$ S herring, Vol. II, p. 330. 

|| Another reason for ascribing the invention (in India at least) to savages 
is that in the plains of the Ganges valley, where the great caste-system 
was developed into what we see, there are no quarries from which the stone 
could be produced. It is only at the foot of mountains where the forest 
tribes delight to dwell, that the stones can be procured. 
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There is one more industry not yet named for which Kanjars 
are noted, though in a less degree than some of (lm cfhpr forest 
tribes of the present day, — the collection of lieihs and roots 
possessing medicinal properties. The knowledge of the pro- 
perties of trees and plants is one uf the m;uk»*d characteristics 
of savage life not only in India, but in all other p.utsnf the 
Avorld. Writing of the native races of North America, the Abba 
l)mncnech observes: — * “ If the K f, d Indians are but poor as- 
<f tronomers,tliey tire, on the other hand, excellent botanists Li\ing 
“continually in the piosonce of vegetable nature, they have 
“'directed their rare faculties of observation to the study of 
“ plants ; and their acquaintance with tin 1 vegetable kingdom 
“ is wonderful. It serves to indicate to them roincdu^ for a great 
“number of wounds and maladies.” The sanm rmuaiks might 
have been wiitten with equal truth of the wandering and forest 
tribes of India. Ii is these tub- s who ’nave laid the inundations of 
the healing art in this country ; and the physicians of India arc 
to this day absolutely d k pend'*ut. on tlieir rude kinsmen of the 
finest for the drugs which they administer to their patients. 
Among the medicinal products procured by Kanjars are the 
roots of the sim d or emton tree, the ^ap of which is used as 
a tonic, the fil.ro and juke of the gurch creeper, which are 
given as a febrifuge, ami the b.u k of the Lodh tree, which is 
used as a dye as well as l’or m«*di<-mal purposes. Other tribes 
are noted for extracting the juice 'calk'd k.ithi in India and 
cateelm in l$ur»»pi*- from the khaira line; and hence there 
is a trine calh-d Klnirwar in Northern India, and Kath-Karl 
in Southern, f Wc have alioadv seeu^ how the ion M -tribes 
(Kanjars included) worn the first dncn\vr.-rs of the art of 
bio-'ding the fan-palm and converting its juice into spu.tuous 
liquor, just as t.ho native savages of North America discovered 
the art of bleeding flie maple rnv, am! condensing its juice into 
sugar. \ Not less remarkable \va> the dkeowrv of (he properties 
of hkant/ or Indian hemp ( (Jmnrthi# In"ica) % which like catechu 
is largely u.vjd in European pharmacy, and which in India 
has given the name of Ilhangi to one of the lowest of the 


* Great Divert* of A merica, V r ol IT, p. 333. The author goes on to show 
that they lino decoction of .Sassafras tor phuinsy, and n kind of euphorbia 
am] the oil of palma christi lor purgatives; how they discovered the red 
seed of the mignnlia ns a febrifuge. t». the wood of the ncacin as a 

cure for toothache, the medicinal propet ties of Saisapanlin fern. Xc, , p. 336. 

+ Sfierring’e Hindu T/ihes aud Caste*. A ol. I, p. 385 ; and Yol. IT, p. 3*25. 

% For an account of this process, sec Great Deserts of America, by Abbe 
Eui. Doinenccii, Yol II, p. ^45. ■ 
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ITinrlii enstos. * Another caste, Tamboli, has derived its name 
from the tambol or betel-creeper, the leaf of which is now uni- 
versally chewed in India as a stimulant; and the cultivation 
of this creeper, which originally was merely a forest plant, 
has now become so delicate as to tax the best skill of the 
Indian gardener. The wild tea plant was known and used 
in Assam by the native races of that province, even before 
the cultivation of tea gardens had ben* commenced by Europeans. 
Tobacco and its uses wcio known to the native races of Ameiica, 
long before its growth had become one of the great agricul- 
tural industries of America, Europe and Asia, -f* In the dis- 
covery of the properties of forest plants, it must be admitted 
that savages have been the originators, and civilized men only 
the copyists and improvers. 

The religion of the Ivan jars, so far as we have been able to 
learn it, is quite what we should expect to find among a pri- 
mitive and uncultivated pO"pb\ It h a religion without idols, 
without temples, and without a priesthood. They live in the 
constant dread of evil * pints the of t lie departed, who 

.ore said to enter into the bode*-: of the li\ ing a puni'dimont 
fo r past mi*d »cds or neglect of butial ii r *»s and n> pioduee 
nuwt, of the ills to which il -h is lu*ir. In this creed iluv stand 
on the* Same intellectual hvol with their more civiiizod 
kinsfolk, tin- Hindus, amongst whom it is univeisaliv bcliev* d 
that the air is poophd with hi * malignant spiiits, who 
haunt ni iveyards, link in tro* s, corpse^, devour 

living men, or a* f ack them w ith madnt-s, epi!ep-\ . cramp, &c. 
In fact, (according to the hulie-t auMunity on the subj. ct), 
“ animism, nr tie brdicf in spiritual beings, is the ntial source 
“ ami minimum <!• k fi nil i« *11 of n ligion gem rally' 1 ; J and the belief 

* The 1 Jliao^i is t'i»‘ ca%f»- o! .sweep t, known in i'urnpcan hnu>cs ns 
Mclffir. Thi^e men us-: hh*tu*f [ >r iuf* xi-Mtum, and not lor medicinal 
purposes. i'eihnp'* they ree-iv. d tin-ir mime from the skill, with which 
in their days of i y the} colln-tiil lh*» dim*. 

f In Aneoi- a tobacco was not merely used ns a stimulant and narcotic, 
but forgiving the nuM *:ir.elion to iutc»i tnhal rmiqvicts. On the* use 

of the calumet or peace pipe in America, sec (Smut by Abbe Em. 

Domenech, \ r ol J I, pp. ‘JlO and *J73. Tin* erdunml i- every irheie an object 
“ of great vcin-iatum. It is never smoked hut at the cmiciu-ion or ratitica- 
11 tion of a treaty of pence, which terminate a w.ir, commences an amnesty, 
“or sanctions a tenitorial agreement." In India tobacco was not iiulj- 
genoii«, hut is now very widely cultivated. Such in too uniformity of human 
instincts, that the act of sin- king together is considered as a pledge of 
peace between two persons and as a guarantee that they belong to the same 
caste. If a brahmin smoked with a Chamar, he would be degraded at 
once to a Chanwirs status. 

I Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. 1, chapter , XI, Edit. 1671. The words 
quoted in the teq| occur in p. 383. 
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in the preponderance of evil spirits over pood is one of the 
marks of a savage and uncultivated mind. Like the aboiiginal 
Australians, Kanjars have no bdief in natural death except as the 
effect of old age. All deaths, hut those caused by natural 
decay or by violence, are aseiibed to the agewy of evil 
spirits. The dead are buried five or six foot deep. lest a wild 

beast should toir up the caiea><, and by disturbing the body 

send forth its attendant soul to vex and peisecute the living, * 
Wiit'n a pat itnit is pus^ssedjtheyciiiployauexorn^orspiiit- 
niediuni, whom they call Nyiti.i, to compel the s] >ii i t to declare 
what his giiewm-v so that sa’isiartiou may be given him, 
and lie may ilnis lie indue d to ha\e h‘s \iotim in peace. The 
spirit-medium h:i > pov»vi, they say, to tianspoH Urn goblin 
dir* n into the body «-f vnn«‘ living i.cisoii, and to make that 
prison its mouthpi-a-* f*«r dei iaring in v. ill. 

Jn th.' uni..* range of hum m hidm'y, if is difiicult to ii ml 
an example ot a pmuime h»i !»• or nation, whic.ii has not had 
itsin^puei prophet or d* t!i«*d a.ii: «r. The iniin-god whom 

Kanjars wmdnp i> Mdni — a n .me wiiieh d »^< not. appear 
in any of too lid* «f tin* Un do disinl ies. Wime he hu*d 

men, he \v,i- .he ntu*hl fiju-r, th- 1 gieat hunter, 

tin* \\ i >e urilhvr, and the iinroiKjUeicd ehi.-f. He was 

not. eiuv l no teacher and guide, but n».so the founder 

and an*'. -I • *r of ti:e ti.bo. lie i.- tlntCoie to the Kanjar 
what limit n v.n- to t!» • (berks, lb»inui-is to the Koiiiuih, 

AhiJiham to » he Ji v.\* or 1 i • n» ■«€ i to the Aialu, an I - 01.0 thing 
mate than what. Mitim Lnu!,\i i ■* (•» the llanjiia. A I i jiii to tl»e 
Ilewdn Aiii-iand \\ ud.d in me imialei, Jlai i\ts to the Clin Di- 
li r, Ji.il (bint in the Jhiae-. i, t»r Xinuk to the K!;b. .\l;ina 
is \\oi shipped with mote u« m«*ny i.i tli » r»iny n>o:i, when 
the tiioe is less t.iutauux, ti. f\ tn the di y m .id’ s <d the year. 
On stieii ocea-ioii-*, if sultiuent notice is riieulot- »l. s"\a tal oticatnp- 
ments tmite tempnrauly to pay honor to tin. ir common ancestor. 
No altar' is laisul. No image is elected. Tne x.otshippeis 
collect near a tree, under which they sacritiee a pig or goat, or 
sheep, or low 1, and make an < ifei mg of roasud llesli and spiri- 
tuous luptor. IdiniKtly 0^ ^ sauh they used to sum lice a child, 
having first made it insensible with fermented palm-juice or 


* The belief that the soul of the dead hovers around or near the place 
where the corpse was buiiod, is, or has hern, of woild wide acceptation. 
It was embodied in the Latin buying, iumitirui rircuuiroitt umbra, A 
lnp*e number of examples arc given in Tylers Primitive Culture, Vol. II, 
chapter XII, pp. 20, Edit. 1871. 
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toebty. * They dance round the tree in honor of Nana, and aing 
the customary songs in commemoration of his wisdom and deeds 
of valour. At the close of the ceremony there is a general 
feast., in which most of the banqueters got drunk. On tln-se 
occasions, — but before t lie drunken stage lias beou reached, — a man 
sometimes comes forward, and declares himself to be especially 
filled with the divine presence. He abstains from the flesh and 
wine of which others partake, and remains standing before 
the tree with his eyes closed as in a trance. If lie is seized with 
a fit of trembling, the spit it of lidna is thought to have posses- 
sed him, and while the inspiration lasts lie is consulted as an 
oracle by any man or woman of the assembly who desires to 
be lnlped out of a difficulty. Any one who has been thus in- 
spired moie than once is regmded ns a chosen vessel, through 
whom Manii will leveal his will; and happy is the gang or en- 
campment, which enjoys (be po^es^mii of Mich a privileged be- 
ing. The! o is no connection between a prophet of Mana and 
an exorcist <>r Nv*tia. The two functions are quite distinct; 
and iu.it In- r of tin m is In i# d it ary. 

There are ceitain godd* -*ses aho whom Kan jars worship; hut 
it is uifti'*uh to aseeitain their original meaning and chaiacter. 
Their nanms at leu-t I was inlomicdl me Mali, Pnrbha, 
and lliinhin Of theft* Mali is Mipieme, f and hei w,or-hipis 
Ct;!ebi:<{« d with (bt* .-aim- z- al a/id by rise same eeienxmirs as 
that <■! Mtini, such name appeals in the Hindu Pantheon. 

JUai l v i-uld .-eein to Mgi.it » death ; i ut she is woi*hipped by 
Knujai* (so fat as I culu Nani, as the animating and Mi.stain- 
iug piinciple of na’ure. # Faihhd. which would appear to signi- 
fy light, is worshipped by Kf.njars as the goddess of health, 
and more especially of the health of cattle. The same goddess 
is worshipped by x\liiis and the other pastoial castes of Jndia, 
and In men of any oilier castes who have taken to t ho same 
occupation. This is a conic ciyig link between tbe religion of 
Kaiijms and that of the low caste Hindus. Another link in 
the same chain is the wotxlup of Hbuixan, the earth-goddess, 
(as the name implies.) put her Hindu worshippers have at- 
tempted to promote her to the upper ranks of t lie Pantheon 

* The Kan jar who communicated these facts said, that the child used 
to open out its neck to the knife, us if it desired to be sacrificed to the 
deity. Possibly, in secluded places, where the original manners of the 
trihe have been less modified than elsewhere, human sacrifice is not yet 
extinct. Such so- mod to be the opinion of the Kanjar himself, though 
he appeared to be iaihr*r afraid to confess it, kuo whig that the Government 
authorities would treat it as a case of murder. 

| She is also called Muhar&ni Devi, thut is, the great queen goodess. 
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by adding the title of Bhaw&ni, one of the numerous name* 
of Kali, the <jueeu of heaven. 

The maniage customs of Kanjars bear no resemblance to 
those of Hindus. There is no betrothal in childhood, no se- 
lection of auspicious days, and no elaborate ceremonies or ri- 
tual. The father or other near relative of the youth goes to 
the father of the girl, and after winning his favour with a pot 
of toddy, aud gaining his consent to the marriage of his daught- 
er, he seals the bargain with a gift of money, or of some tool 
or animal which Kanjars prize. The girl selected is never a blood 
relation to the intended husband, aud she is almost always of 
some other encampment or gang. A few days after the bargain 
ha* been made, the youth goes with bis father aud as many other 
men as he cau collect, — all in their best attire and armed with their 
bc*t weapons, — aiid demands the girl in tones which imply 
that he is ready to seize her hy force if she is refused. The 
girl is always peacefully surrendered in virtue of the previous 
compact ; and this demonstration of force is a mere form, — a 
survival of the primitive world-wide custom of marriage by 
capture. Among the Kbauds of Orissa, the tradition of wife- 
captme is acted out in a more dramatic form : for here the 
wedding ceremony comets in forcibly carrying off the bride in 
the middle of a feast, which leads to a desperate sham fight 
between the young men, 20 or 30 in number, who champion 
the cause of the biidegroom, aud a body of young women, 
who assiil them with stones ami bamboos in order to recapture 
the departing bride.* The legeud of the capture of Sabine 
women by Romulus* wunior band, anjl t lie Biblical account of 
the seizure of 400 viigins from Jabesh-GiHid by the tribe of 
Benjamin, shew that what lias since become a form was once 
a serious reality not uufrequcntly attended hy bloodshed. -[■ Among 
the wild Tui human tribes of Central Asia, marriage by capture, 
though in most weddings a mere form, is still in certain cases 
practised as a fact. The form is that of a sham fight between 
the male claimant of the bride and the female band who try 
to re-cue her, as among the Kbauds of Orissa; the fact consists 
in an actual race on horseback between the girl and her pursuer. $ 

* “ Personal Narrative of Service in Khondistan,” by Major-General 
Campbell, 1SG4, p. 44. The eauie custom is alluded to in Mr. W. W. 
Hunter’s Indian Empire, J 882. p. 77. 

t Book of Judges, ebupy. XX. and XXL For the sake of these 400 
virgins, all the other inhabitants of Jabcsh-Gilead were slaughtered. The 
Roman rape had a less tragical close. J3ut a sanguinary war between 
the Romans and Sabines was only averted by the intercession of the Sabine 
women who had now become the wives of the Roman band. 

t Burnaby's Ride to Khiva, 1870, pp. 221 — 224. 
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It is well known that in India in early times wife-capture was 
so commonly practised, that it was legalized hy the iJrahman 
law-givers and permitted even to high caste Hindus of the 
rank of Chattri. * In modern times, the wedding ceremonies 
observed among all classes of Hindus have been tinged by 
the tradition of this savage custom. The bridegroom goes to 
claim his ehild-afliauced bride with ail the display of men, 
servants, horses, &c., that he can collect or pay lbr; and the 
bride is then carried off concealed in a sedan, (generally alone, 
but sometimes with the bridegroom), shucking and crying 
as if she were being dragged off by violence. Such (as I con- 
ceive it) is the meaning of t lie Hindu but at , — a ceremony 
derived from what was once a living* reality, but now observed 
only as a dull, prosaic, and lifeless form, the costliness of which 
is a serious drain ou the wealth and prosperity of the people. 

On the arrival of the Kanjar biide at the encampment of her 
intended mate, a few simple ceie monies art* pnfmmed. A pole i.i 
fixed in a mound of earth, and on the top of the pole is tied a 
bunch of Lkasikas loot or any thing eKe that may he tipmlly 
fitted to serve a* an emblem of the Kanjai imm-trio. The 
bridegroom takes the giil by the 1 i:iih 1 ,+ and leads lit r several 
times round the pole in the pioscnco of tne spectalois. A sacri- 
fice of 1011st pig or goat with libations ol loduy k tin 11 ollciid to 
Mana a* the ane< .-dial !um of tin* 1 1 1 c ; and -.migs are sung in his 
honor. When this is Jiukhcd, t litre is a goneial h"i^t ami dance, 
in which every one at. la-t gets di link. The father of the bride 
docs not give his daughter away without a dowiy. This consists 
In a patch of foiot stsMiivetl to be his own, winch becomes tluncr- 
forth the piopi-tty of the bridegroom, so long as the encampment 
remains near this place, or whenever it may lHuin to it. >io one 
without the bridegroom's coii.-ent will be authorized to use this 
piece of forest either for hunting or trapping, or fur digging out 


• Institutes of Manu, Chap. Ill, si. 3*1. This kind of marriage* is 
there called itukshasu, because it was commonly practised by the indi- 
genous races. The Hindus called these people by the name of liidiidiasti 
or malignant demon, because tin y did not wniship the Hindu god*, but 
disturbed the Brahman ical sacrifices and killed the priests and hciimts 
of the forest. The great instance in Hindu legend of a Jiakid.asa mar- 
riage (or marriage by capture, is that of the forcible abduction of Sita, 
the wife of Hama, by Havana, the great king of the ltakshasas. 

f The taking of the girl hy the hand appeals to be an almost universal 
custom in civilized ns well 11 s in uncivilized coimimiiiticH. It foims part of the 
ceremony performed in Chrhtian churches. It also hums part of the Hindu 
ceremony, and is called pani-graftaii, or hand-taking. In the Hindi language 
pani-gra/ian (an old word derived directly from Sanskrit) is a synonym lor 
marriage. 
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roots of Ichathhas, or for gathering wild honey, or collecting me- 
dicinal herbs. If the piece of fbivst. presents peculiar facilities for 
one or more of these industries, the dowry is a valuable gift. 
The fellow tribesmen observe faithfully, as a rule, the proprietary 
right thus conferred upon the bridegroom ; but the migratory habits 
ol the tribe make the enjoyment of the gift short-lived and pre- 
carious. 

The woman, after sho is onco married, cannot leave the husband 
without, his consent, whatever treatment she may receive. But 
the man can send the woman away at his own pleasure, provided 
lie pays her something as compensation ; and the amount of the 
compensation is decided on the merits of each case by a meeting of 
th e male members of the encampment. If there are any childien, 
the father is the undisputed owner of all ; and if there is a child 
in arms at the time of tho divoic* *• , the mother is not allowed to 
keep it after it lia s been weaned. Tho woman is then perfectly 
iron to marrv any one else who will take her. As a rule, however, 
such divorces are rare ; and the women lead happier and frecer 
lives aie more trusted, more reaped ed, have more respect for 
themselves, and are better tr< a ited than amongst most classes of 
Hindus In the one <\-i • \ tho woman is left five to take the place 
fl*r which nature intended her. In the other, she is condemned to 
chihl-nrit riag<*, homc-hnld slavery, perpetual widowhood and se- 
clusion, by f he couaidly institutions of her country and the false 
ethic.- of Ihahmans. : 

A new bum child n ei»n-i*W»*il unclean ; and hence on the Gtli 
day after its birth a lu-tr.d eeieintinv p if*imed with water; 
and the child then generally receives ils name. The occasion is 
celebrated with a feast, and dance, endinj?. as UMial, in a drinking 
bout. When the child is six months old, a further ceremony is 


* Lest this! u.guago should appear urjust, T would n-k the reader to read 
and pondin' what a native writer, £lnl» Thunder Hose. {Jlmduos us* they arc ) 
lias the hnnesry lo say on this point: — “ Tho eoiMuion ot a Hindoo female 
44 is usually deplorable. . . .V Kuroponn lady can li.ive no idea of the enormous 
“ amount of misery and privation to which the life of a Hindoo female is sub- 
44 jvted. In her case the hitters f ar com. tei balance the sweets of life. The 
41 natuial helplessness of her condition, the abject wretchedness 4o which 

*• she is inevitably doomed, the uuer prostration of her intellect, the aseend- 
“ onov of a dominant priesthood c*X'ctiii«r unipic-Uioning submission to its 
“ selfish doctrines, ami the app.illinj; hardships and austerities which she is 
44 condemned to endme in the event of the death of her lord, literally beg- 
fi gars description. All tho graces and accomplishments with which she is 
44 blessed by nature. . . sire, hi her case, uiu casouahly denounced as unfeminine 
44 endowments and privileges, to assert which is a sacrilegious net. If she is 
44 ever happy, she is happy in spite of the cruel ordinances of her law-giver 
44 ami the still more cruel institutions of her country.’ 4 A great many more 
passages could be quoted to the same effect from the above writer 
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performed which consists in clipping off the hair with which the 
child was born, and thus removing the last remains of the taint 
which it received from birth. Among primitive races no distinc- 
tion is perceived between physical and spiritual uncleanness ; * and 
it appears to have been very generally believed, that unless the 
taint of nature imparted at birth is lemoved by some purifying 
rite, the child will remain ever afterwards impure and become 
more than usually subject, as time goes on, to evil influences. 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of ceremonies for the 
lustration of new born infants. The naming of the child has been 
often associated with its baptism; but this is a mere matter of 
convenience; for the two rites are not in any way connected. 
Water in some form or other is the chief medium of lustration. 
The natives of fcikkiiim (as I have seen) evince a lifelong aver- 
sion to water as a mere means of cleanliness : yet every Bhootea 
and Lepcha child soon after its birth is soaked, as long as it can bear 
the process, in the purest water that can be drawn from the hill- 
aide spring. Among the Yumana tribes of Brazil, as soon as a 
child can sit up, it is sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs 
and receives a name. Fire, the other great element of purity, is 
sometimes used with water. Among the Jakun tribes of the 
Malay peninsula, as soon as the child is born, it is carried to thfe 
•nearest stream and washed ; and is then brought back to the 
house and passed several times over fire. Amongst all castes of 
Hindus, after a child is born, a fire is kept smouldering day and 
nightoutsidethedoorofthehou.se; on the (Mi day the child is 
dipped in water; on the 1 2tli the water- pm ification is repeated; 
and on both days the floor of the house is smeared or rather puri- 
fied (according to Indo-Versian notions) with cow dung, "f* The 


* The quaint maxim, which every one quotes, but no one understands, 
<c cleanliness is next to godliness/* is probably based upon the old confusion of 
ideas between physical and moral impurity. 

+ Most Hindus, however, appear to have lost all idea as to the 
origin and primary meaning of these lustration ceremonies. Ask a man 
why a fire is kept op, and he will say “ to keep the woman and child warm/*— 
this, when often there is no fire at all, but only smoke Ami ashes, and when 
the temperature of the air is already too hot for health. The fire-custom was 
imported by the Arya tribes from Persia ; as also the use of cowdung, which 
is still used for making “ holy water ” by the Parsis. The water cere- 
mony is the indigenous custom of the Indian race, being that followed by 
Kanjars. It is through the influence of Brahmins that the Hindus have 
become so wonderfully ignorant of the meaning of their own customs in this 
and other cases. There never was a people more bound by their customs 
and more ignorant of their meanings than Hindus. The ohject of the cere- 
monies for the purification of a new born child was, however, perfectly well 
known to the author of the Institutes of Manu. • For in Chap. V, sloka 95, 
it is said that a man who has even touched a new born, that is, an unpurified 
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Maoris of New Zealand had a baptismal rite of their own before 
they became Christians. The baptism was performed on the eighth 
day or earlier by a native priest, who sprinkled water on the child 
with a branch or twig; and with this lustration it received a 
name after one of its ancestors. * In Africa the people of Sarac 
wash the child three days after birth with holy water. Holy 
spittle is sometimes used instead of holy water. Among the 
Mandingoa, in the same continent, the hair of the child was cut 
when it was about a week old, and the priest invoking blessings 
whispered in its ear and spat three times in its face. In Guinea, 
when a child is born, the babe is brought into the streets, and the 
headman of the town or family sprinkles it with water from a 
basin, invoking blessings of health and wealth. In the old reli- 
gion of Peru the significance of the baptismal ceremony as a 
means of washing away evil influences was emphasised <l by the 
act of throwing the water, in which the child had been washed, 
into a hole, while the priest or wizard repeated charms.” £ 
Peruvian converts of the present dav still cut off a lock of the 
child's hair at baptism, — a survival of the old pagan ceremony of 
cutting otf the birth-hair with an obsidian blade which answered 
the purpose of a raz »r. In old Mexico, before the Spanish con- 
quest, “the nurse washed the infant in the name of the water- 
goddess, to remove tin* impurity of its birth, to cleanse its heart, 
and to give it a good ami porfoet lifo.” Within the rauge of 
Buddhism iu its Lam. list form, we are told that “ the Lama blesses 


child, becomes himself impure and mu*t undergo a lustration-ceremony with 
water. In slokas 121 and 122 of the same chapter and in many other places, 
he alludes to the purifying effect of cow’s urine and cowduug. The uses of 
fire as u ptirifyer are constantly insisted on in the same chapter. 

* Tylor's New Zealand, p. 184. The beet proof that the rite of baptism 
in New Zealand was a heathen ceremony long anterior to the advent of 
Christianity is seen in the Legend of Tawh&ki told in Sir G. Grey’s Poly- 
nesian Mythology, London, 185r>, p. 67 — 80. The whole of this legend is 
taken up with the efforts made by TawliAki to find his lost child and get her 
baptized. When at last the baptism was completed by the father, “fire 
flashed from his armpits,” and he became the thun<lpr-god. 

f Mungo Park's Travels , Chap. VI. Holy spittle is very firmly believed in 
by the Chiistians of Abyssinia When the great Dr. Wolff entered that 
country as a missionary, it happened that, the people were expecting an Aboona, 
or Patriarch from Cairo at the time. Believing Wolff to be the man, they 
forced him to spit on them till he was exhausted. See Wolff’s Travels and 
Adventures, p. 493. Edit. 1861. 

t Tylor’s Primitive Culture , Chap. XVIII, Vol. II, p. 394; where he 
quotes an old formula Oh thou river, receive the sins I have this day 
* confessed unto the sun. Carry them down to the sea, and let them never 
“more appear.” 


49 
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the water aud immerses the child thrice and gives it its name.” * 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the use of consecrated water 
for the baptism of new-born children is universally prevalent 
in the Greek, Roman, and Protestant churches ; and that the 
question whether the water so used is a real regenerator of the 
soul or merely a symbol of the pure life and Sinless Beiug, to whose 
service the child is dedicated is one of the great points 
of doctrine, which divides Christendom into two hostile camps. 

There are three different inodes in which Kanjars dispose of 
their dead ; submersion in deep water by fastening a stone to the 
corpse ; cremation ; and burial. Each clan disposes of its dead ac- 
cording to its own hereditary and special rites. The first method is 
the least common ; the next may have been borrowed from the 
Hindu rite, which was itself imported by the Arya tribes from 
Persia ; the last is the one most frequently practised as well as 
the most highly esteemed. A man who has acted as a spirit- 
medium to Maua is invariably buried in the earth, to whatever 
clan he may have belonged. Maua himself was so buried, — at 
Karra, (as some Kanjars rcInU'j in the Allahabad district, 
not far from the Ganges, and facing the old city of Munikpur on 
the opposite hank. Three days after the corpse has been dis- 
posed of, there is a feast of vegetables and milk, but no flesh ; 
and a similar feast is held on the seventh day. A third banquet 
is afterwards given on any day which may be found convenient, 
and in this banquet flesh and wine are freely consumed. When 
both the parents of a man have died, a fourth feast is given in 
their joint honour. In all these feasts, it is the soul of the dead 
which is fed or meant to,. be fed, rather than the bodies of the 
living. It is thought that the soul consumes the light ethe- 
real portion of the offnings, that is, the steam and the odour; 
the leavings, that is, the gmsser aud material elements, are 
then consumed by the living. In the observance of such practi- 
ces Kanjars are on the same level with the highest castes of 
Hindus, whose custom it is to hang a lighted lamp on a pipal 
tree, together with pots of ghee, rice and milk so as to appease 
the hunger aud thirst of the departed soul, and give it light 


• Tylor's Primitive Culture, V«L II, pp. 39 4-5, Chapter XVIII AU the 
instances quoted in this paragraph, except when other quotations have been 
noted, are taken from the above chapter in Mr. Ty lot’s great work. A most 
remarkable account oi Aztec baptism ns practised in old or heathen Mexico 
Is given in Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico, London, I860, 
Vol. Ill, p. 315, Baptism as now practised hi heathen China, (a ca*e which 
Mr, Ty lor has not noticed) is described in Doolittle’s work, p. 85-86. The 
writer, an American Missionary, tells us that it is solemnized on the third 
day after birth “ a* a kind of purification.” 
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through the uight* The custom of feediug the dead is not 
confined to India. It has prevailed at one time or other in all 
parts of the world, and the sentimeut which has dictated it 
must l>e counted among the univeisal instincts of mankind, f 

Each encampment or group is a self-governing body. There 
are no hereditary or industrial distinctions of rank. All men 
are horn equal. The affairs of each gang are managed by a council 
of the heads of families ; and this is sometimes presided over 
by some elderly man noted above the rest for experience, 
wisdom, and courage, who is looked upon as the kinglet or chief 
of the baud. All questions or disputes about marriage compacts, 
compensation for di voice, punishments for misdeeds, distribution 
of game, plunder, or lawful gain, change of camping ground, 
contracts with landlords or owners of forests, &c., are decided 
in these assemblies In primitive unorganized hordes (as Mr. 
Herliert Spencer has shown}, the first and only type of political 
structure consists in a council of elders, presided over by some 
chief, and listened to by the juniois and women : u We find 
(> it not only among peoples of supeiior types, but also among 
“sundry Malays, Polynesian races, among the red men of North 

America, the Di a vidian tribes of the Indian hills, and the 
“aborigines of Australia/' J The senates, parliaments, and con- 
gresses of the most advanced nations have sprung from this simple 
germ. It is well known that among all the lower Hindu castes 
the custom still exists of settling disputes b} T an assembly (now 
called punch or punclmyet), which consists of a few of the leading 
men of the same caste or clan. As there are now but few dis- 
1 

* In India, however, almost every sentiment natural to the mind of man 
has been turned up»ide down by Brahmans and distorted to suit their own 
ends. The feast of the dead, which in other countries is shared in by 
tbc surviving relatives, has been perverted into a feast to Brahmins, who 
assemble round the bouse on the 13th day after the death has taken place, 
and are feasted to their Btomacb’s content by the wretched family who 
have to provide the bouquet. The oldest law books inculcate the neces- 
sity of feeding Brahmans at such times in preference to feeding relatives , 
Thus : 14 the loud given at a sacrifice to persons related to the giver is 
u a gift offered to goblins. It reaches neither tbc manes (souls of the dead) 
“nor the gods .”— Apastamba II, VII, 17, 8. (Sacred Books of the East.) 

f A very full and complete account of the feusts of the dead, as prac- 
tised in all parts of the world, may be seen in Tylor't Primitive Culture , 
Vol. II, Chapter XII, pp. 26-40, Edit. 1871. 

J Political Institutions (being Part V, of Principles of Sociology), chapter 
V, p. 316, Edit. 1882. lie quotes examples from the aborigines of Victoria 
the red men of North America, certain tribes of Central America, the hill 
tribes of India, New Zealanders, Tahitians, the Malagasies, the Homeric Greeks, 
the early Roumiib, the uncient Germans, the Scandinavians, and the ancient 
English. 
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putes which cannot be brought into the Government courts, 
the functions of the punchayets are in these days chiefly, hut not 
exclusively, bestowed upon purely caste-questions — questions 
which could scarcely be decided by any other tribuual. But if we 
are to draw any inference from the custom still prevailing among 
Kanjars, or if we are to trust the analogies afforded by other 
backward races still living, we must suppose that the original 
functions of the punchavet were much wider than they now 
usually aie, and that the custom of referring disputes to the 
decision of such a tribunal was one of very great antiquity, 
reaching back far beyond the commencement of the Muhammedau 
period, or even the invasion of the Arya tiibes from the west. * 

For the settlements of disputes, which cannot be decided by 
the ICanjar council, either from want of evidence or owing to 
difference of opinion among the assessors recourse is had to a 
kind of ordeal which might be called the floating test. The dispu- 
tants go to the bank of a river, accompanied by umpires, and throw 
themselves into the deepest water. The man who rises first is 
declared guilty. For the great element of purity is believed 
to have disowned him as something unclean and cast him 
up from its unwilling embrace. This custom of relying 
upon supernatural aid for the settlement of cases, in which 
natural evidence is wanting or human judgment is un- 
equal to the task, is another of the many links connecting the 
Kanjar tribe with the savage or semi-bar barous age of the world. 
Among the Israelites of old, a woman suspected of unfaithfulness, 
but without proof sufficient for conviction, was made to prove 


• Raja Siva Prasad, C.S I., author of a short History of Hindustan in 
the vernacular, has. however, expressed a different opinion in Part TII of 
the book named. After pointing out that in the M;diuttunedun period the 
entire administration of civil and criminal justice was in the hands of the 
Kaxi, guided by no other law than the precepts of Muhomed, lie adds in a 
note: — “Hence perhaps, is the origin of the Punchnyet system and of that 
“ of excommunication. When the Hindus saw that they could not expect 
“any equitable decisions of their civil suits from the Mnbomedan Easts, 
“ and drat their claims to hereditary property were not to he ascertained 
“ by their own law of inheritance, they preferred their suits before their own 
“communities (baradnri) whose awards they were bound to acknowledge : 
“ if either party shewed any inclination of not abiding by them, he was 
“ made an outcaste.*’ If we are to believe the contents of the Hindu law- 
hook known to us as the Institutes of Manu, a low caste man had, as bad a 
chance of receiving fair play from a Brahman judge in ancient times, as his 
descendant in more recent timeB had of receiving justice from a Mahommedan 
Eaxi. The fact is, a low caste man had no chance whatever of getting either of 
these judges to attend to him. So in self-defence he adhered to the old indigen- 
ous custom of referring his disputes to the eldcts of his own class or oast ; and 
this, in my opinion, is the origin of the punchayet. 
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her innocence by drinking “the waters of jealousy.” * The ordeal 
of the 4 * red drink ” employed at this day by the Negroes of the 
Gold Coast resembles the Hebrew custom very closely, Or- 
deal by fire was known to Die ancient Greeks ; for, in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, a person suspected of crime declares himself ready 
" to handle hot iron and walk over fiie” Fire-ordeal and water- 
ordeal were both common in Europe during the dark ages, and 
though Die custom itself has been extinct since ab^nt 1200 A. IX, 
the “ phrase of going through fire and water ” lias survived in 
colloquial speech j The water-ordeal as practised in Eugland in 
those dn\s, was the same as that now practised by Kanjars. 
It consisted fi in casting Die person suspected into a river or 
“ pond of cold water, and if he floated therein without any act 
“ of swimming, it was deemed an evidence of his guilt ; but if he 
11 sunk, he was acquitted. ^ The same test is very widely used 
at the present day among all the indigenous races of Central 
India, whose stage of culture approximates to that of Kanjars 
in Northern India. The forms in which the ordeal is applied are 
various; hut the substance is the same. || In all cases, if the 
person is guilty, it is because he is too impure for such a pure 
element as water to keep him : he is therefore thrown up to the 
surface, ami declared guilty, while the innocent man sinks 
and is acquitted. Among the Hindus at the present day both 
fire-ordeal and water-ordeal, with a few other methods, are largely 
practised, The former was imported iuto India by the foreign 


• Number a. Chap. V, verses 11-31. 

t Encyclopaedia Britnnnica , under article orBeal ; 8th Edit, 1860. 

X By a degree of the Lateron Council, held in 1*215 A. D„ trial by ordeal, 
or vulgaris purgalio , was declared to he the judgment of the Devil, and not 
the judgment of God. 

S Black- stone' s Commentaries , Vo). IV, chap. 27. 

|| Two vuricdes are described in Asiatic Studies by Sir A. Lyall, edit. 
1882, p. 83, chap. IV. Both arc employed for determining the guilt or 
innocence of n woman BU*pected of witchcraft. In the one case, the sub-''* 
pected woman is sent down into the water holding a pule fixed upright in 
the mud. If she can keep herself down, while one man shoots an arrow 
and another runs and fetches it back to the place from which it was shot, 
she is declared innocent : but if she rises to the surface, she is declared guilty. 
I 11 the other case the suspected person is sewn up in a sack, which is let 
down into the water about three feet deep. If she gets her head above the 
water, this is considered a proof of guilt The former method prevails among 
the Hunting and Fishing Tribes of Berar. See Berar Census, 1881, p, 135. 

Amongst the Hindus there are altogether niue different kinds of ordeal ; 
the balnnce ; fire ; water ; poison ; Jcoshoy or the water in which an idol has 
been washed; rice ; boiling oil ; red hot iron; and images. Sita, the wife 
of Rama, was made to prove lier purity by passing through a bonfire, and 
fire-ordeals are still held in higher repute than any others* 
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Arya tribes from Persia, to whom fire was the most sacred element. 
The latter (as we have seen) is the indigenous custom of the 
Indian people. 

The language which Kanjars speak to the outside world is the 
ordinary Uiudi or Hindustani spoken throughout Northern India. 
But among themselves they have a secret language, which 
no one but a Kanjar can follow. From the specimens which I 
have been able to collect, (and these were acquired for me by a 
native with the greatest difficulty), this seems to be chiefly 
based upon Hindi, with certain inflections which perhaps have 
been derived from some old Prakrita dialect now obsolete. 
Some of the words, however, seem to have no connection what- 
ever with any of the tongues now written or spoken in India. 
The following are a few specimens of the names collected : — 


Kanjar vjords. 

English meaning . 

* <Tl^l (topra) 

... Cloth. 

(demhari) 

... Rread. 

(plieushani) 

. . . Fulse. 

* (khdlu) 

... Potato. 

* *sTT?R (khak) 

... Fire. 

(nimani) 

... Water. 

* (bapahild) 

... Father. 

# (chhahautfiri) 

... Mother. 

* fil-gllfr (gihdri) 

... Wife. 

* (ehhaliin) 

. . . Sister. 

* °n3|-54!i (kakebala) 

... Uucle. 

* (rail) 

... Ox. 

(pidhela) ... 

... Tree. 

<1*1 (r6su) 

... Wheat. 

«Tl*H (glioma) 

... Oram. 

f^T (rib) 

... A mat house. 

^rtwr (khojbdlid) 

... Rupee. 

fVRT (cliibdbd) 

... Rupee. 
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The words marked with an asterisk seem to be distorted 
forms of Hindi ; as for instance, toprd for kaprd, kh&lu for 
dlu, Ichdlc for dy, chahantdri for mahatdri , an old Hindi word 
for mdtri (mother), kakdhali for kaka t an older form of chachd 
(uncle). -As to the words not marked with an asterisk, it is 
difficult to guess from what source they have sprung ; for we 
can hardly suppose that they have come down direct from 
one of the ancient indigenous languages, which were spoken 
in Hindustan before the Arya immigrants crushed them out with 
their own more powerful Sanskrit. 

The following are some examples of Kanjar verbs and 
pronouns : — 



(dfitarfo hfu) 

... 

He eats. 


(aughauii) 

... 

To come. 


(lugai.s) 

• a • 

Beaten. 


(biroko) 

... 

To him. 


(waro) 

... 

That. 

s* 

3R 

(kai) 

• . • 

Some. 

tkurach raharo liin) 

. • • 

He is eating. 

(turkariro hin) 

. • a 

He is sleeping 

witftl'O’ (rardes gaogiro) 

... 

He has gone to 


• 


a strange place. 

f^prrfird 

(liogiro) 

. . . 

He earned. 

* wfo 

(j&si) 

... 

Thou goest 

* ^ 

(plsi> 

... 

He drinks. 


(baldl) 

• •• 

Call for, (Imp), 

# WT^T 

(jfindo hin) 

• •• 

He is gping. 


(kero hin) 

• •• 

Has done. 

* 

(awasi) 

... 

Thou comest. 


(khando Ii6n 

• •• 

I am eating. 

I am told that 

the inflections of the verbs 

marked with an 


asterisk are in vogue colloquially in some parts of the Punjib ; 
aud there is no reason to doubt that si as a sigu of the second 
person is of Sanskrit origin. The termination aro or iro, which 
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is so frequently attached to the verbal root, implies that there 
is something like system in this Kanjar cant,, and hence 
that its inflections are partly, at least, descended from some 
obsolete Prakrita dialect. It is uot likely that a rude and 
ignorant people, like Kanjars, would set to work to make a new 
language. But it is quite possible that an isolated tribe should 
have retained some of the inflections of an older form of a 
language, after these have become obsolete among the more 
advanced part of the community. 

Whatever may be the correct explanation of the origin of 
the Kanjar cant, it is interesting to notice that the possession 
or invention of a secret laugunge by tribes, whose position 
compels them to cope with races stronger and more numerous 
than themselves, is not confined to Hindustan. In South Africa 
the Bosjetnen (or Bushmen) have adopted or inherited a jargon 
of their own, which Dr. Prichard believes to be based upon 
the language of their oppressors, the Hotteutots ; although it 
is so far different as to be unintelligible to all but themselves : — 
“This is considered to he greatly advantageous to the tribe 
t€ iu assisting concealment of their exploits.”* * * § The same device 
is or was employed by the Circassians, and for similar objects : — 
“ When they set out on a plundering expedition, they use 
“particular forms of speech known only to themselves . M f Nor 
are Kanjars the only tribe in Hindustan who find it conveni- 
ent to screen their designs behind a secret language. A writer 
iu the Asiatic Researches , 1816, speaking of the Badhaks, (a 
violent robber-clan, which has since been nearly absorbed), 
“says that they use a cant peculiar to themselves, which 
il renders it extremely difficult to bring them to justice.”! The 
Cherus, another wandering and predatory tribe, not uulike the 
Kanjars and Badhaks, are declared in the Behar Census Report 
of 1872 to “have a language which they use among themselves, 
“unintelligible to Hindus, although speaking Hindi to out- 
siders.’^ It is well known that the Gipsies of Europe have a 
secret cant. 


* Prichard's Natural History of Man, Book II, chapter XVI, p. 3 54, 
Edit. 1855. 

f Klaproth, Voyage au Mont Caucase, Vol I, p. 381, Paris, 1883: quoted 
by Prichard in loco . 

J Asiatic Researches , Vol XIII, Article 4. As the writer expreaaly states 
that the stronghold of the Badhaks was Utranla, Bulrompur and Bnhraich, 
we may certainly conclude that they are the same people ns the Barwara 
who since the annexation of Oudh and the establishment of a stronger 
government, have sunk to the level of thieves and petty pilferers. 

§ Bengal Census Report 9 ,1872, p. 158. It would be proper to add that 
the possession of a secret language is not an uncommon Ihlhg evteu 
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It has been said that natives of Lot countries seek to adorn 
their skins, ahd those of cold countries their clothes. The Kanjars 


among the Hindu castes. The Sunar or Goldsmith caste, and the Kasbara 
or Brazier caste, are both said to have a secret language for the purpose 
of concealing their transactions with the thieves who bring them stolen 
metal for sale. (See Shcrrinn'B Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol I, p. 314 : 
and Sir Henrv Elliot's Races of the North West Provinces, Vol I, p. 159). 
The costermongers of London urc said to have had, or still to have, a cant 
of their own. To those who have lived in Burma it is well known that the 
Chinese merchants, who have migrated into that country, have invented 
a peculiar telegraphic language, which no one but themselves cau under- 
stand. and that the secret is faithfully kept. 

These analogies, together with those quoted in the text, explain the 
origin of the Gipsy dialect in Europe, which M. Abel Ilovelacque, in the 
StiivHt'e of Language (p. 195, English version), has rightly included among 
the Xeo- Sanskrit dialects of the present day. It is a fact that the Gipsy 
tribes of Europe are acquainted with a corrupt Tlindi patois, which is 
known as Itomauey or Petty Ilomanoy, having been so called because 
ll,o mania was the first country in Europe iu which the Gipsies from Asia 
encamped in force. Specimens of thi^ Gipsy language may he seen ill pages 
3:2s 3-11-3 and 3dl-f», of the //is tor,/ of (fipnes, by James Simsou, edm. 
l^GJ The commonly received legend, (fur ir. cannot he called any thing 
more than a legend), is that multitudes of Kanjars were driven out of India 
by the oppressions of Tamerlane, ami it is inferred that the Gipsies 
of Europe are their direct descendants l>y blood, because they speak like 
them, a form of the Hindi language. The supposition that Kanjars would 
he expelled ftnin India by Tamerlane is extremely improbable. Being a 
vagrant and savage people, they were altogether beneath the notice of such 
a rapacious rubber as Tamerlane, and being robbers themselves by hereditary 
instinct, tliev must, have pi "filed more than any other class iu India by the 
anarchy which ho produced and left behind him. Not les*s impr >bable is 
the intcivmv, that the Gipsies of Europe are of the same blond ns the 
Kanjars of India, because tliev both .'peak a form of Hindi. This may be 
considered a ret/netio ad abm^/um of the argument, which makes language 
the test of race. For aceoiding t<» writers on Indian ethnology. Kunjari 
are in variably set down ns an iihoiigin.il or non- Aryan people, in spite of 
the fact tli.it their language is Aryan. IIow then can the same writers 
maintain, that the Indian Kan jar nnd the European Gipsy arc of the same 
blood, ou the ground that hot it speak an Aryan language ? The Gipsies of 
Europe are of the same complexion, feature, and stature as the natives of 
Armenia, Ge rgia, and Asia Minor, and do not at all resemble Kanjars : 
and such affinities are a truer test of blood than any thing else. As the 
inroad of Gipsies into Europe, via the Bosphorus, tooa place at about the 
same time as Tamerlane's invasion of India, and as these two evc.it , have 
been invariably connected by tradition, the acquisition of Hindi by the said 
Gipsies nr. ght be explained in the following way. The countries between 
the Indus and the Bosphorus have had Gipsies <>f their own from time 
immemorial, and their number must have largely increased during the time 
of anarchy, which extended between the irruption of Jbcngis Khan and 
the subsequent irruption of Tamerlane. It is very probable that multitudes 
of stragglers from these cl^ns followed the armies of Tiniour into India 
as camp followers, purveyor?, and sharers of booty, just as the Indian 
Gipsies (the lianjaras) are known to have accompanied the armies and 
camps of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, and the Piudaris those of the 

50 
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are of the former class ; but in the matter of personal vanity they 
have not run into the extravagances of Hindus or into those 
of certain other races liviug in the tropical zoue. The Kanjar 
women tattoo their faces and hauds only to a moderate extent,— 
peiformiug the operation with a needle, the point of which is 
charged with certain colouring juices extracted from forest-trees. 
For painting their skins, they use red powder, white clay, and 
soot or charcoal. They wear earrings made of wood or bone, 
and sometimes of brass or silver, if they are rich enough to buy 
these more costly ornaments. Both sexes wear necklaces made 
of the gttnclii berry, the natural colours of which are a bright 
red and black. On the whole the love of personal adornment 
among Kanjars does not run into wild extremes. Among their 
decorative arts there is nothing so repulsive as the twelve-inch nose- 
skewer of bone worn in Australia, or the necklace of monkey’d 
teeth in Brazil, or the hu ge cheek-stud of stone among the Esqui- 
maux, or the wooden lip-stud in the interior of Africa, or the brass 
tooth-stud in Borneo, or the teeth-filing in Sumatra.* Amongst 
almost all the castes of Hindus, personal ornamentation (or dis- 
figurement) is carried to a greater extreme than by their ruder 
kinsfolk, the Kanjars ; and as we ascend in the scale of caste, the 
love of decoration seems to rise in proportion. Among the upper 
castes the mark (called tilak) painted on the forehead, breast, or 
shoulder of a man indicates the god or goddess to which he and 
his family are specially attached ; just as in certain parts of Africa 
tribes, sub-tribes, and even families are distinguished by the 
figures of auimals or other pictures blazoned on the leg or face "f* 
The Sanskiit poets toqjk a passionate delight in desciibing the 
Kanchi or body let (now obsolete), which used to be worn by 
women a little below the waist, and was strung at the hinder part 
with tiny bells.} Ornaments not dissimilar to these are worn by 

Mahratta chiefs in more recent times. After associating for a time with 
the Kanjar tribes of India, whose manners resembled their own, these 
Georgian Gipsies would naturally retuin by diiblets to tbeir old haunts 
west of the Indus, taking with them some knowledge of the Hindi patois, 
the name of Kanjar, and possibly a few Kanjur tribesmen as associates. A 
secret language, totally unknown outside of India to all but themselves, was 
much too valuable, when ouce acquired, to be allowed to be forgotteu. The 
secret would necessarily spread far and wide among all branches of the 
Gipsy tribes between the Indus and the Bosphorus ; and these tribes on 
entering Europe would naturally take such a valuable inheritance with them. 

* The examples are taken from Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization 
Chap. I. p. 47 — 57. 

t Captain Barton’s account of Abeokuta, Vol I, p. 104 ; quoted by Sir 
John Lubbock in loco . 

t The Kanchi though obsolete, so far aB I. know, amongst the fair sex, is 
still worn by P&si men, and by men of other low castes, who are dressed up as 
women dancers for marriage festivals. 
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the ladies of certain tribes in America and Afiica. * Nose studs, 
nose rings, • earrings, bracelets, ankletsj and toe-lets of various 
metals are worn by Indian women of all castes; and tbe eyelashes 
are blackened with soot or collyrium, like thoBc of the Faletah 
ladies in Central Africa ; -f- and the finger nails and toe-nails are 
reddened with lac. If such disfigurements are to be considered 
as marks of barbarism, the Hindu women are more backward 
in this respect than the wives of Kanjars. 

In the use of their simple weapons Kanjars display extraordin- 
ary skill ; though doubtless, in ancient days, when points and 
blades were made of stone instead of iron, theii dexterity was still 
greater iu proportion as it was the more needed. The weapon 
with which they kill little birds is nothing hut a pole pointed with 
a thin sharp spike of iron. The man lies motionless on a patch 
of ground, which he has first sprinkled with grain ; and as the 
birds come hopping around him to pick up the grain, lie fascinates 
one of them with the pole by giving it a serpent-iike moiion, and 
then spikes it through the body. Kanjars seldom or never use the 
bow and arrow ; but they use the pellet bow, which requires 
much greater skill. The pellet is nothing hut a little clay marble 
dried in the sun. With this they not un frequently shoot a bird 
flying. The khanti or short spear (already described) is not 
meiely used in close combat, but is thrown with almost unerring 
effect against wolves or jackals as they run. For catching a wolf 
in the earth, they place a net and a light at one end of the 
hole, and commence digging at the other end. The wolf attract- 
ed by the light runs into the net, and the Kanjar then batters its 
head with a club .and kills it.. 

Whatever a Kanjar kills, from a wolf to a reptile, he eats ; and 
most of what, be finds dead, be eats also. But in his love of ani- 
mal food, be is not altogether omnivorous. He does not eat dogs, 
though in ancient days these animals were as much eaten by 
the indigenous races of India, as they still are by those of Indo- 
China, America, and elsewhere. + Neither does he eat monkies. 

* Speaking of the Natchez (in America) Abbe Uomenecli remarks : — ■“ what 
44 they valued above nil, were tiny hells, which they hung nil oyer their 
44 persons, and the tinkling of which was their delight/’ (Great Deserts of 
America, V»*l II, p. 289). Allusions to similar ornuments being worn by 
African beauties occur in Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, Chap. I, 
p. 47. 

f Sir John Lubbock, Chap. I, p. 48; where lie quotes from Laird’s 
Central Africa, Vol II, p. 9 1. 

t Institutes of Mann, Chap. X, si. 37, 38 and 51. Manu's names for 
dog-eaters are Pandu-Sopaka, Sop&kn, and Swap&ka, which literally mean 
44 dog cooker/’ Of the Chandkla and Swap&ka he says, 44 their abode must 
44 be out of the town; their sole wealth must be dogs and asses. ” No 
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Iu fact, wkeu a question was put to a Kanjar on tLis point, it 
was treated as a joke not deserving a serious answer. They look 
upon monkeys as companions, almost as kinsfolk, rather than as 
animals to he hunted and devoured. Perhaps, then, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that monkey- worship found its way into 
the Hindu mythology and religion through contact with the in- 
digenous creeds, more especially as no trace of such worship has 
been found, (so far as I know), iu the sacred liooks of the Arya 
tribes either to the east or west of the Indus. One other animal, 
which Kan jars profess to abstain from, is the ox. The accur- 
acy of this profession might (I think) be questioned ; for cow- 
worship was not indigenous to India, and in Central India at this 
day, tribes like the Bhils, &c., who are in the same stage of culture 
asKanjars, steal tame cattle, hunt wild ones, and eat both. * Long 
contact with Hindus has taught Kanjars to abstain fiom the Uesh 
of tame cattle : but if they caught a wild ox iu the forest, 1 
do not believe that they would scruple to eat it. 

The Kanjar nation considers itself to he subdivided into seven 
distinct sections or clans. But there seems to l>e no strictly en- 
forced clan system amongst them ; and the number has apparent- 
ly been fixed at seven, merely in imitation of the practice of 
Hindu castes, each of which generally divides itseif into seven sub- 
castes, whether the number is strictly seven or not. Five of the 
Kanjar* names are well estahlisht;d, and four of them can he ex- 
plained by the dcsciiptions already given of their cieed and crafts : — 
Aim uiya (worshipper of Mari), Bhains (bufialoe-koeper), Bankat. 
(stone-cutter), Collar (lizard-catcher), and Soda, the meaning of 
which I am unable to y-aec. t The two remaining names are 

tiaces of the Svr&paka tribe now remain, unless we are to recognize it m 
the modern Bhangi or Mch^AT. Of the native races of Not to Ameticu, 
the Abbe Domenecb writes as follows : — “The Indian villages swarm with 
••doge; of which some are used in hunting, otherB for drawing loads; 
•* some, again, arc fattened for eat ing. M Dogs (as I have seen) aiv eaten by 
the Burmese ; and they aie bred for food by the £outh Sea Islandeis. 

* The worship of the cow t was practised by the aucient IVisi.ms, and 
must have been imported imo India through their kinsmen, the Arya tribe*, 
There is nothing to shew tlmt the worship was indigenous to tins country. 
A sacred cow, that is. one setapuit ns worthy to he ofl'eied to the go^s, 
Is called iu the Vedas Vm d. On the love of the Bbils for cow's flesh, see 
Asiatic Studies. Chap. VII, p. 159, by Sir. A. Lyall. 

t I have considered these 5 names to lie well established because Mr. 
Sherring heaid of them in Benares. (Bee his Hindu Tribes and (Wes, Vol I, 
p. 389), and I myself beard of them independently in Lucknow. Lakarhar mid 
Dhobi bans were the other names given to Mr. Sherring at Benin ex ; Saiihre 
and Utwar were the names given to niyself at Lucknow, 1 consider, 
therefore, that these last two are less established than the other 8. A similar 
uncertainty exists regarding maiij of the names of sub-diyiaions of the Hindu 
castes. 
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variously given, being iu some places declared to be Lakarhir 
(woodman), and Dhobibans (washerman) aud in others Saunre 
and Utwar. There is no distinction either of craft or worship among 
these several clans, though some of the names might seem to 
imply this : nor is there any strict rule which could prevent a man 
from leaving oue clan to join another, if it suited his convenience* 
Many Kan jars do not know to which of the 7 clans they belong. 
All are probably of recent formation, devoid of historical con- 
tinuity, and incapable of minute definition. What we see now 
of the Kanjar people is no doubt a mere fraction of what they 
formerly were ; and it is probable that, in the course of tbeir 
history through the long centuries that have passed, their original 
tribal system, if they ever had one, has been shattered to pieces, 
aud new groups have been formed at different times from the 
fragments that remained. 

According to the (Vnsus of 1881 the number of Kanjars scatter- 
ed among all the districts of the North West and Oudh was only 
] Looking to the wide extent of area (Hindustan, Rnjpu- 
tiiua, .Bengal, and Deccan), in which fragments of the race are 
Hull to be found, and coii.sideniig that they gave tbeir name and 
language, some 5 centuries ago, to the wandering tribes in Europe 
who lead a similar life, the Kanjars must, once have been a much 
more important people than \v« now find them. Even if we 
aniline, (which is possible), that many of the encampments were 
ovei looked on the evening when the last census was taken, and 
that, the actual numb r of persons still bearing the Kanjar mime 
is not less than double that given in the returns, yet there is no 
reason to doubt, that this jungle-nation is gradually dying out, 
or vjo speak more comctlyj is becoming more aud more absoibcd 
into the far mightier jungle of Indian caste, like the other gicafc 
nations of this country, which were swallowed up centuiies ago 
or are being swallowed up still. At the present time, for example, 
(and there are many parallel instances), several little encampments 
of Kanjats arc dotted in different parts around Lucknow ; aud 
most of these have halted, where they still are, without a break 
for the last 7 or 8 year* or more. These are gradually learning 
Hindu rites and forgetting their own. The Brahman, ‘ever as 
keculv on the scent for fees as the Kanjar is for jackals, lias found 
them out, and is silently drawing them into the net, from which 
there is no escape.* The day of their capture is not far distant. 


* The Brahman now cornea with the Parana in his hand, and reads out 
Knthas or sacred stories, of which the gaping Kanjar. awe-struck iu the 
presence of hucIj a holy man, scaicely understands a word. The Brahman 
is now beginning to he sent for at times of birth and marriage, and for the 
disclosing of auspicious days. The alliauce between Kanjars and Brahmans 
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In the Hindu sacred books, of which Brahmans are the profes- 
sional expounders, the strictest rules, enforced by the most appal- 
ling penalties, are laid down against the commmr cation of 
divine knowledge to persons or tribes outside the privileged pale. 
But the remote prospect of these awful consequences does not 
weigh so much as a feather against the immediate attractions 
of pice. It is by thus trading on the ignorance and superstition 
of indigenous tribes, that Brahmanism, setting out some 3,000 
years ago from its narrow cradle on the banks of the Saraswati, 
has continually enlarged its borders, until this enslaving creed 
has now at last become the almost universal task-master of the 
Indian race. 

If admissibility into caste depends upon qualifications of func- 
tion, (for function lias, we believe, been the main factor in the 
formation of Indian castes), then it is easy to see, from the 
accounts already given of the various arts and industries in which 
Kanjars excel, that there are many low Hindu castes, into which 
they could be absorbed at once, if they would drop their tribal 
name, renounce their fieedom, and consent to practise the same 
worship and the same marriage rites as tho^e of the caste or 
castes into which they seek to enter, it is impossible to say 
how many of the caste men, who are now called (Jliamnis, Koris, 
Paris, Bell ti as, Baris, &c., were not originally Kanjars ; or how 
irauy Kanjars may not have risen imperceptibly, at an earlier 
stage of their history, into the ranks of castes holding a much 
higher status than these in the social scale. • There is one caste 
called Khangar, the members of which (if we nr*» to trust the 
similarity of name) must Jiave been Kanjars, not many years ago. 
This caste now numbers 32,304 according to the census of 1881. 
They are, (as we might expect them to be, so soon after their 
absorption into Hinduism), a low and despised caste, still known 
as hunters and trappers in a small way, but chiefly employed as 
general drudges, field-labourers, night-watclmien, and swine- 
herds, — a squalid, fever-stricken, spirit-bioken tribe, which has 
lost tlie healthy life, the versatile genius, and the happy freedom 
of their brethren of the forest. 

John C. Nksfield. 

is not always, however, based upon piety, lu some parts of Oudli there are 
Brahmans who are rapidly becoming professional robbers. The gang, which 
eluded the police in the Sitapur road for some A years in succession, was 
found, when caught, to contain 3 Kanjars anrl 2 Brahmans. 

* Among the low castes, such as Bhar, Khatik, Bind, Ac., the tribal name 
has not unfrequently been retained. But as we ascend in the social scale, 
it is <>V>servable that functional names have almost, always superseded tribal 
ones ; And if our theory of caste is correct,— that caste was founded on 
differences of functiou, — this is exactly what we should expect. 



THE QUARTER. 

P UBLIC atteution during the past three months has con- 
tinued to he mainly absorbed by the agitation connected with 
the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill, which, after an 
interval of comparative quiescence, has, since the latter end of 
August, again assumed an active form. 

On the 25th June a crowded meeting of the opponents of 
the Bill in London was held at St. James’ Hall, which was 
attended by all classes of Anglo-Indians, the official, as well 
as the non-official element being largely and influentially re- 
presented, and lesolutions were passed unanimously condemning 
the Bill, and appointing a deputation to wait on the Secretary 
of State and lay before hi in the views of the community. 

The deputation was received by Lord Kimbeilyon the 26th July, 
and informed by him. in terms almost iusulting in their curtness 
and tone, that he had not t lie lenst intention of instructing 
Lord llipon to withdraw the Bill, though certain modifications 
might ho introduced in it, iu accordance with the recommendations 
of the Government of India. 

On the 10th of August the Government of India transmit- 
ted to the Secretary of State the opinions on the Bill submitted 
l»v the various Local Governments and officials, including not 
only those of the Judges of the High Courts and the Commis- 
sioneis of Divisions, but of mauy district officers and subordinate 
officials. p 

The general purport of these opinions had in the meantime 
become a matter of common report, and it was known that the 
preponderance .against proceeding with the Bill was overwhelm- 
ing. In the case of Bengal, especially, it had transpired that, out 
of a large number of Europeans consulted, only one had recorded 
an opinion iu favor of the Bill, while it was understood that in 
Assam every officer consulted had, without exception, declared 
against it. It was further known that, while the Heads of local Go- 
vernments .and administrations were about equally divided* on the 
question of absolute withdrawal, not one advocated the passing of 
the Bill as it stood, and all but one recommended modifications so 
extensive as to remove the Bill entirely from the foun- 
dations on which it had been originally sought to rest it. 

It was with intense surprise that uuder these circumstances 
the public received the intelligence that the Home Government 
still refused to abaudon a project of legislation which the com- 
munity mainly affected by it had denounced, with one voice, as 
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offensive and dangerous ; wliicb the great majority of the officials 
responsible for the administration of the country had condemned in 
terms almost as unqualified, and which the hulk even of its sup- 
porters admitted to have been introduced 011 erroneous grounds 
and without any urgent necessity. Disgust, was added to surprise 
when, on the one hand, the Under-Secretary of State, on being 
questioned in the House of Commons regarding the result of the 
reference to the Local Governments, replied in terms calculated to 
produce an entirely false impression as to th* j facts, and, on the other 
hand, the Prime Minister himself, with as little candour as geuoro- 
s : tv, had recourse to the device of seeking to discredit a verdict 
which could no longer be ignored, by attributing it to a spit it 
of ascendancy which must be checked and a malicious desire 
to obstruct t ho Government in its humane and righteous policy 
of building up civilisation in India 
Tho prolonged reticence of the Government regarding the 
results of its reference to the local authorities having given rhe 
to a very goneial apprehension that an attempt would be made 
to conceal the true character of the verdict elicited, the Council of 
the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association determined 
to convene a second general public meeting for th* purpose of con- 
siderin'.; what furihei steps should be taken to oppose the Dill. In 
response t » their summons between two and tinee thousand persons, 
assembled in the Town Hall on the 24 -th ultimo, when it was resolved 
by acclamation to draw up, for presentation to His Excellency, a 
Memorial, praying him to redeem bis pledge of being guided by 
public opinion, by withdrawing the Bill, or, in the event of his 
beiug unable to accede to this prayer, to stn} T further proceed- 
ings in connexion with it until the whole of the opinions should 
have been laid in extenso before Parliament. 

The speeches delivered at the Meeting, while entirely free 
from the tone of hostility to the Natives of the country which 
had been a prominent feature in those of the meeting of Febru- 
ary, bore testimony, by their bitterness against the Government, 
to the intense irritation and sense of injury caused by its appa- 
rently contemptuous disregard of the feelings of the community, 
aggravated still further by the equally contemptuous and 
unworthy insinuations of Hr. Gladstone to which we have already 
referred, and information of which had reached Calcutta only 
that morning. 

Among the speakers was a delegate from the great body 
of railway employes, who was about to proceed to England to 
appeal to the sympathies of the operative classes there on behalf 
of their countrymen in India, and who testified in eloquent terms 
to the profound sense of alarm which the policy of the Government 
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had awakened among the poorer class of Europeans and Eurasians 
in the Mufasal. 

The reception given to this and the other speeches by the meeting 
showed that what t lie community had lost in hope since February 
last they had gained in determination. 

The Meeting at the Town Hall was promptly followed by others 
at Asseusole, Lhixar, Muzafarpur, Karsoong, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Sakkar, and various other places thioughout the country. 

At Muzafarpur the Behai* pi ante is gathered in groat force and 
passed resolutions which foicshadow the probability that, should 
the Bill be passed, it will remain in practice a dead letter, like 
every other law passed in the teeth of a strong and united public 
opinion. 

The Government would do well to pause aud reflect that, 
while, with the active aid, or even the passive sympathy, of the 
European community in India, it is one of the most powerful 
Governments, — perhaps, fur domestic purposes, the most powerful 
Government, — in the world, on the other hand, there is no Govern- 
ment in the world that would be more absolutely powerless than 
it would be if that community were arrayed against it. It is 
unnecessary and would he unpatriotic to enter into an examina- 
tion of the circumstances on which this fact dep nds. The 
Government cannot be ignorant of them, though, in reliance on 
the loyalty which it is doing its best to uproot, it may choose to 
ignore them. 

One thing is evident, that, in the present stale of public feeling, 
the passing of the Ilbert Bill, instead /yf benefiting the native 
Magistrates and Judges on whom it will confer the new juris- 
diction, will inflict a distinct injury on them. For, while at the 
present moment a native Magistrate might he unohjoctionably 
posted to any district, irrespective of the number of European 
lesidcnts in it, the passing of the Bill will make it impossible for 
the Local Government to appoint him to a district in which Euro- 
peans are numerous, and in which his presence would consequently 
involve a chronic risk of embarrassing complications, if not of scau- 
dalous collisions. 

The de jure qualification which the Bill, should it become law, 
will confer on him, will, io short, he a de facto disqualification ; and 
it will have this effect, no matter how much the executive Govern- 
ment may wish to fulfil the spirit of the new law, for, under 
the peculiar circumstances of, India, no Government, whichever 
way its sympathies might incline, would incur, with its eyes 
open, the grave political risk that would attend an attempt to 
thrust on a powerful aiid determined section of the community 
a Magistrate whose presence among them would be a challenge 
to defiauce of the law. 


£1 
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Subsequently to the meeting at the Town Hall it was announced 
on apparently good authority, that the Government of India had 
applied to the Secretary of State for permission to publish the 
opinions, and, that permission having been in the meantime received, 
they were given to the world, in an Extraordinary Supplement to 
the official Gazette , on Saturday last. 

Considerations of space alone would render it impossible to 
give here even the briefest summary of these documents, which 
fill some four hundred pages of small type. The following analy- 
sis of the result, takeu from the columns of the Englishman 
will, however, be found approximately correct. 

In Bombay, according to this analysis, out of fifty officials consult- 
ed, including four Commissioners, only five are in favour of proceed- 
ing with the bill as it stands, while thirty are in favour of the 
complete withdrawal of the Bill, three cousider it premature, 
and twelve advocate some sort of compromise. 

In Madras, out of seventeen opiuious of Europeans, five of 
which are those of associations, representing considerable numbers, 
one only is m favour of passing the Bill as it stands, fourteen are 
in favour of withdrawal, and two advocate some kind of compro- 
mise ; while, of six Natives consulted, one is in favour of with- 
drawal, one of a compromise, and four of tin? passing of the Bill. 

In the Panjab, out of twenty European opinions, not one 
is in fax our of passing the Bill as it stands, while sixteen advocate 
its withdrawal, and four some kind of compromise. The eight 
Native opinions received, of which four are those of Associations, 
are all in favor of the pasSing of the Bill. 

In Coorg, of three European opinions, one that of an Association, 
all are in favour of the withdrawal of the Bill, while, of three Native 
opinions, one is in favour of withdrawal and two advocate the 
passing of the Bill. 

In Haiderabad, of eight European opinions, one only is in 
favour of the passing of the Bill, the remaining seven being for 
xvirhdrawal. 

In the case of Burma, the te>t is vitiated by the fact that the 
Commissioners have not f awarded the opinions of their sub- 
ordinates. Of the five Commissioners, themselves, however, 
three would withdraw the Bill, and two would pass it. But 
of these two, one avows his disapproval of the principle of the 
Bill, and the other admits that his opinion is opposed to that 
of all the officials consulted by him. 

In the North-West Provinces only ten opinions of Europeans 
appear to have been sent in. Not one of these is in favour of 
passing the Bill as it stands. Eight advocate its withdrawal, and 
two are in favour of a compromise. The one Native opinion we 
can find recorded is in favour of the passing of the Bill. 
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In tho case of the Central Provinces, out of eight opinions 
recorded, or specifically referred to, seven are against the Bill, 
and one is favour of a compromise. 

In Assam the whole of the European officials consulted have, 
without exception, pronounced in favour of the withdrawal of 
the Mill. 

In Bengal, of forty-seven Europeans consulted, only one, an 
American Missionary’, is in favour of the passing of the Bill in 
any form ; while of thirty-two Natives consulted, thirteen are 
against the passing of the Bill. 

Altogether, of 222 opinions of Europeans, 13 are in favour of 
the passing of the Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill ; 36 are 
in favour of some sort of compromise, and 173 are opposed to 
the passing of the Bill ; while of 04 Native Opinions, 49 arc in 
favour of the passing of the Bill in some form or other, and 15 
arc opposed to it. 

This result, it will he seen, fully bears out — in fact, it more than 
hears out, — the public expectation entertained regarding the 
opinions. No question of legislation deliberately proposed as 
practicable and convenient hv a responsible Government ever, we 
should think, received a more conclusive or emphatic answer. 

Tho determination of tho Government to disregard the answer, 
in case of its being adverse to their own views, was, however, 
clearly foreshadowed in the declaration made by Mr. Gladstone 
some inns before the publication of the opinions, that Anglo- 
Indian opinion in such a matter was not the best. 

The London Times of Saturday last announced, in a leading 
article, that the Cabinet had decided to proceed with the Bill, 
but to restrict the new jurisdiction to Magistrates of Districts 
and Sessions Judges. 

We need hardly say, no such modification will reconcile the 
European community in the Mufasal to a change in their legal 
status which ignores the natural and equitable principle that, 
wherever possible, a man should be tried by a Judge of bis 
own race. 

The Bill, however, has still to pass the ordeal of the Legislative 
Council, where it will be hotly contested ; and, should it be 
voted by the Council, every effort will probably be made to bring 
it to the test of a division in Parliament. 

An important debate on the Central Provinces Laud Bill 
took place at the meeting of the Legislative Council, held at 
Simla on the 20th June, the most noteworthy feature of 
which was the declaration of Lord Ripon, in opposition to 
liis previous utterances and to the principles on which Ins 
Indian policy has hitherto been based, that it is beyond the 
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functions of the Legislature to anticipate the facts of the 
future. 

Meetings of Landholders to protest against the confiscatory 
clauses of the Bengal Rent Bill continue to be held in the prin- 
cipal districts of Bengal and Behar, from both of which provinces 
ably argued Petitions against the measure have been submitted 
to Parliament. 

The grant of a regular subsidy of twelve lakhs a year to the 
Amir has brought the subject of our relations with Kabul again 
before the public. Beyond the implied obligation of friendship the 
gift of this large sum of money from the revenues of India appears 
to be unattended by any condition whatever. There is nothing 
to prevent its being used for the purpose of preparing war against 
the Queen, still less to prevent the Amir from .accepting .simul- 
taneously a similar stipend from St. Petersburg!!. Such, at least, 
is the light in which the transaction is represented by ller 
Majesty's ministers. That such an arrangement should escape 
criticism i< hardly to be expected. The host that can be said 
of it, peihap*, is that it can he terminated at any moment without 
raising any question of good faith. 

September 12th, 18S3. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

T HE past fortnight has been unmarked by any event of 
special political impoitance. The Resolutions that were 
passed by the Behar planters, at the Meeting at Muzafarpur, men- 
tioned above, have been endorsed at similar Meetings held in 
various parts of Bengal, and there can be little doubt that the 
subscribers intend to abide by their word. Nothing further has 
been beard in the meant ime of the intentions of the Home Govern- 
ment as regards the Bill, but it would be extraordinary if they 
should remain wholly unmoved by a calm study of the official 
opinions. 

September 25th, ]883. 
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Circulars of T nfoimniinn of the Barrio* of Education. Wash- 
ingi'Ui : ti*>\crmnen» Fuming U!li«v, 1 SSIJ 

T HESE Circulars, pub!i li 1 by tl.o Amn <0.111 Buvau of Edu- 
cation. me suni'^t. c\ i*l» «p:» * iie in tii ir i-mpo, comprising 
ii < it < >ia 1 \ snob purely «ii pm t.m nul or u ri.uiCiil nntjois as llu.es 
fni tin* examination and himidug of teach rs, mot ho Is of instruc- 
tion, mid tin* iilm, l>ut tiaHatcs and lectures, on all sons (if 
subjects beming in any \v<«y on t lie operations or t lie subject- 
iiKiiter of education. Tims arboiicuhuie ; ventilation and the 
cli-'inMry of the air ; the ;ma!oin\ and phv.Mnlogy of the car, and 
the jjco'jiapliy, climate, plusi'-al cb.m act.-i v»ics, ethnology and 
finde of Alaska aio mil »iL r the Mibjecis dealt with moio or lefts 
exhaustively in the tin* « * uuinln*is befoio us 

•) inl^in^r lmK-c-cl, from the c«»mor.ts of the-e numbers, the entire 
series wi nld proven nn»*r valuable addition to the library not 
mcidy of the educationist, hut of the statist and general reader 
in whatever count! y. 

ilistoru of lhirnvih, inc'udimf Burinah Proper, Pegu, Toiniqu, 
Tula* s" rou and Arnkan. From tlx CaiUrnr Time to tin* Bud 
of tla li r.<l ir<er v'i'h Britidi India. Cy Lieutenant^ General 
JS»r Arthur 1\ Fluiyio. f}„ K.C.S 1., and C.I*. ^lcmhre 

Correspond. mt do la S<»cie : e Aeadcm «|Uc l iido-Chiuoise de 
Fiance, London : Tiiibnoi Ov Co., Ludgate Hill, 1 V S3. 

r T^iIE people of Furmah piosent a curious contract to their 
J. Indian neighbours ill the position wliicii hiiLory occupies 
in their literatuie. 

Among the latter the nearest .approach we have to such -com posi- 
tion is, with few exceptions, the panegviic of the Conn, hard or the 
wild imaginings of the Epic poet, both idealists, the one hint on 
gratifying the vanity of a patron, the other on pleasing the 
popular imagination. 

The Burmese, on the other hand, possess copious records of 
contemporary events, which, again, arc supplemented by inscrip- 
tions on buildings and on the hills of monasteries and pagodas, 
including notices of secular matters. These records, moreover, 

a 
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n clc *erv»\ on llm wln»lo. t ho praise of er«- lihilit \ and *lis(»!.iy 
mdiuhie icgaid for lmpaitialiiy. The diffeience, (lencr.d Phrixiv 
thinks nny probably have re^uilotl from that between Lh;dim:ini>m 
ami Buddhism. *• While the farmer was cxclusi\ o, ami souchr tn 
Miliouliiiato king; and inters to t l.e sacivd race, the ];nt* j r «;avr 
tile lhst place in uoiidiy u flail* to tin ii\il pmor, and held mu 
honour and reward, secular and r» ngimis, to all who wnrshiupiij 
tie* three fica&uM's and’ (‘li ; (*v\ui tie moral law. Buddhism 
J’. non red the gem rui t.vonsmn « f education, an I app-’ i\ i ;•> ilu 
in:>' a.** i hruugh the vernacular tongues; a. d tinis in spur of 
;> tt,not- a* lo t lie woi thlr'Vjtxs m woiiuiy it 1 » j • cis .in 1 liio 
k n* •> it misery of being, indue. J a general imereti m tin; affur- 
of life" 

Tim chief authorities IbUuwu 1 hy Goner d Phayro are tl;c Maliti 
Rujawong, a c-»p\ of uh’eh we.* rb’.iiu-’d fhuu the lil larv of du. 
king of Lhiriit.ih - a In-mn of Andean v.ihten hy Muting Mi. a 
leaned An uan **■ }\<\\ \ : and a liHor) of IVeu in lie* Mini 
language hy llsa'h Jan Atiiv.u, a Tabling Budd.iist monk, \\ Inch 
wa* iran-laft i{ ii.m BuMikso. 

Tlie - of tin numerous European travelleis w lm h ivo 

visired Uurmuh -inco the hi ebming oi the sixteenth century 
li;ar a iso been n-> -.1 to snppleuunt t » cm net the nari'o hi.Vi i i- • s ; 
aid the annul-, of adj inmg enumues where u\ailab!e, h i\o b'eu 
COi i| aw d a- leg. iid» c«»nn <op ian events 

It has thus bc'Ui passible to pi oduce a narrative which, though 
lit i!e more than a dry chronicle of war* and dynamic c.-an^e^, 
possesses, fiom the fonnceiitli century downwards, *om • pieiu.d m- 
to completeness. Its d^f cl is, that it give- u- nu m- ^ h r 
into the lii- t«*ry of the people who, except as c-minUtling io the 
armies of the | rinccs, might I<t all that is said about tle-m, have no 
existence, flow f.ir this may jimso fiom tlie inadi ipi tU- character 
of the materials avadabh*, and how fat from a delect in the author’s 
conception of what should constitute history, we are uuuule to say. 


Colonics anti Dependencies. Part I. — India . By J. S. Cotton ^ 
Late ieliow of Queens College, Oxford. Part II.— The Colo hies . * 
By K J Payne Fellow of University College, Oxford. Londou : 
Macmillan & Co. I 

T HE first part of this work posses es a special inteiesfc at the 
present juncuue for Englishmen in India. For it furnishes 
the key to tlie ical significance of that new departure in Indian 
administration which has just filled the European community 
throughout the country with such profound alarm. It contains, 
in short, what thcie are good grounds for believing to be a candid, 
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.■mi, .i" i • . 1 .- * lit mam o iiim -ire concet nod, a complete exposition 
of the Badicul piOLuanmm fm the future government of England's 
East mi empue, which J ord Uipon lias been commissioned 
to ina iigm ate, hut t lie full scope of which it is not considered 
politic to a\ow ofiiriall v. 

The suggestion th.it th <? subject ion of European British subjects 
in India to tin- jiui-dictioii of native Magistrates is intended to 
pm; the way f.u the gc noial super-e;vsioii of British hy native 
J\1 * m i.^tt 1 <*s and d u !-*•>, h is, in spit.’ o{ the plain-speaking of the 
levs reticent lin iiiivi.s «d : he pai t\ at home hcvii repudiated by 
>he Go\ eminent of Inuia in the most unqu tidied hums But 
stieli a Mipc»v "-io .1 !> * » • i ! \ a t.un*ir item sit the ci r ' j ut. setms of 
. h.iiio-'^ ^ -nip* i -cii m ’ lie op. i lv ..\ owed piugranniic of Lord Biponks 
1 \ , ami . jspa-'i- i::.r< lv in the huok befoie u\ as not only 

re..s.a,ahi • i n* « e 1 :‘de hut ino\ stab e. 

* 'iMMi! i h sa \> Mr. (A'lt.m, {l have often tie now been con- 
'Ui-tnl and ol.'-M*! fhe*r cm norms, but tie* rule of an alien 
■•■.icv i mi atten.|»r hoed, . »md to iai.Uiv'. ,J 

•j « 

Ar. i oe ha'.-* ;a»e;iit tie* 1 u.m *•» appreciate the change 
iSo Ion- au (mix i iiiui'-nt \s * * hmr-d to Hie simple dutus of 
mamtainsi.g "id-T, eutojoing omkv and Collecting revenue, 
■mieusuuiiig obedience was cum’, despite oeo'Monal anomalies. 
I'lie ohi-ia-hnaicd Anglo-Indian did nor nhui;,,. make himself 
-i.ssl, hut ho va- it”' • < ‘ ed a* i t longing »<• a huher order of 
km i.iui« \ . lh* )• d a <11*1*1 '-ill l.m^iiiUie, a di‘ie»ent education, 
d i; km t hoii.dit am! a k M th .-i\ M ailmiih'-tiati-m. If 
i I »■ n..li\ e.^ e.mld apj 1 • e!..'e liJ'.n at ail, i! was in's' in s> far as 
'■it* had a. >H)i e.j hiu:, * of fit ir ways # Tin* r of tl mgs died 
with lie- Guin an \ . Tl e in "'.■rn n!i- tl is to tr.ue-nkint the f’uli- 
.n.wn i iv x* of European cr. i ! i- at ii »»i into an Ad.ric soil. An 
ictiM* CM.Iiai Govei *.ni ,j nt. ^*»muia # mu maieiml progu-s*, Hying 
*‘\p.‘i imenis ill legislation, stihsuLing <\nie,ui'»n, and allowing 
i i 1 m it v to the pK‘-s, h.is Mipemcdid liie li.zy ici ui of indi\idtial 
Ai.g! i lndiai s. The who].* land is a-nii v.ith enneism and fresh 
proposals of iv i or m. And it is of the t '-s. net oi the now order 
that the nanv* < mi *uM them-idves take pint in it. Together with 
our own language, we haw i.n'ghi. tin m t !i. ■ lessons oi mdu.striul 
prosperil v si ml of constitutional fn edoim By so doing we have 
ludiiectly, but not less surely, sapped the foundations of our own 
supremacy. A stationary India, governed by Anglo-Indians, 
might conceivably lemain stable A progn.\*si\e India, with 
rulets seleeied l»v competitive examination fiom English and 
natives indium iiuiuatelv, Inis entered upon an era of change the 
end of which none can' foresee.” 

Do Sir. Cotton's diem's, then, propose to abaudon the natives of 
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India to their own devices live from all rest mint ov guidance from 
without? By no meins. Stated in this hahl way, the programme of 
India for the Indians might s if-dv he treated as perfectly Inn rules**, 
because too obviously mii>ract i cable to be over seriou.MV enter- 
tained by responsible statesmen. What is intended is the gradual 
parcelling out. of the country into independent Native, States 
um'er a British protectorate. In the restoration of Maisur to 
native rule, we have s**en I lie first step tuwaids the consummation 
ol tins plan ; rind possibly Dlmltp Singh may yet live to he the 
ruler of a semi-indi -pendant Bai.jab. 

■* 1 Tin* (Muanciption of India 1 need not necessarily involve a 
total severance from the British frown though it would involve 
the destruction of the Iv ^lish supromaev and the grant, of a 
largo measure of local indepcndenC'\ llomo Rule tor lndi i, as 
Home Rule bus been abe aly conceded to Canada and to the 
Australian colonies, is l»\ no means mcmiM-t' nr, with the unity of 
tile empire — least of all wh«*n w- ‘anticipate what the empuo wiil 
jnoha.hlv l>.* like titty veals hee»*e. And we can piv.-s tin* m.a- 
logv somewhat clos*T. (J mada is a r» »i t of cndedeiacv; iiei'InT 
Australia nor South Afiica has y cl entcied into the. p'.irni] 
smge of corded* ration. India, on the other hand, is only united 
in r *xn r.ud ,1 1 * o w , In her case Home Rule would mean the tes- 
ts tution of local indepm ience to twenty drtibicut provinces or 
guiles, which might well find their common head m England.” 

Again : — 

“ it would not, be. such a very difficult, task when once the 
general principle is conceded. An English army, or at leas?, an 
army officered bv Englislmtm, would probably b“ r<ijuir«‘il, e\en 
fdt«r the presence of English civilians had become rare ; for 
England, in h*»r capacity of protector, might maintain the obli- 
gation of guarding India both against any new conqueror and 
against internal s'rife. A confederacy of many states and pro- 
vinces, each developing peacefully after its own fashion, and ail 
united hy a common bond to the English tiara 0 , is our dieam 
for the twentieth century.” 

Though this plan would as certainly end in ruin as the “bag 
and baggage policy,” the rock on which it would bo wrecked lies 
beneath the surface; and there is but too much reason to fear 
lest its existence should be ignored till retreat becomes impossible. 

This is the ultimate goal at which the Radical party aim, and 
the arguments in its favour aie such as possess a dangerous attrac- 
tiveness for the average unt ravel led Englishman. In the mean- 
while the way is to bo prepared by gelling rid of the Civil 
Service, whose “ esprit dc corps pledges, it to the support of the 
existing order” 
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We ngain quote Mr. Cotton : 

«< A more genuine obstacle to innovation is presented by the 
circumstances of the Civil Service. J ts mombcis, selected in 
England hv rigorous competition, present tlie choicest product of 
WVtoin culiuro. From tho newly-arrived Assistant Magistrate 
to the Lieutenant.' -Governor of a Province, they foirn an adminis- 
trative hie mix by, hoiuid together by close ties of loyally and self- 
inifivst. They possess a monopoly of all the most valuable 
appoint ments,\vhich they can support hy an appeal to the Act 
of Pai liament under which they serve. Considering the condi- 
tions of their life — exile fioin home and often separation from 
family, and novel o duties in a tropical climate — and comparing 
Ilieir iiiCoiiiC with the prospects th»*y might leasonably have en- 
t-rtained in England, it cannot he said that their average salary 
excessive. Their incorniptibiliiy, their energy, their self- 
sneiWieo, mo above 1 prai-e. Tne work they do is of an altogether 
e\«'(|.tn»nal character, 'which none could perform but themselves. 
Tlie\ me the admini-l ration pm&onilird, with all its merits ami 
def* 'ct v *. To introduce di-eontent among them would he to shake 
lh«- whole fabric, which nM< upon their devotion, scarcely less 
than upon the might, of the army. Y^t, after all, the Civil 
Sonioe exists for India, not India for the Civil Service. To 
reconcile tho interests of each will be a moat delicate problem, 
and it pr- ss- s for solution. The admission of natives without 
romootiiiou toc-eitain grades of subordinate office is an idle device, 
hd him; a- the phalanx of the covenanted Service remains un- 
ln okeii. (i ranting that the vested lights (and even the contin- 
ent expectation*) of individuals must guarded, and granting 
also that some degree of European control will he necessary for 
years to come, the Indians may fail Jy claim to he entiusted at 
once with a share of the higher posts— executive as well as judi- 
cial. Considei at ions of economy hero coincide with the demands 
of ju*tice. It will be necessary to look for the native candidates 
until they aie found. Nor must it he said that the experiment 
will have failed entirely, if it- do not entirely succeed. A native 
administration can never be the same thing as an English ad- 
ministration. To wait fur that to come about would be to wait 
till the Ethiopian shall have changed bis skin. But a native 
administration stimulated by English example, and^ still super- 
vised by Englishmen, is a not unworthy political ideal.” 

We have n said that the plan of a confedeiacy of Native States, 
with England as the paramount Power, would as certainly end in 
failure as the “ bag and baggage policy” pure and simple, tljough 
it is quite probable that it might work for a time. It would end 
in failure because such a confederacy would certainly, sooner or 
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later, use its unit-oil power to throw oft’ all allegiance to Kngland, 
ami, if it succeeded in that, would, alter a further interval, iia 
certainly split lip into a number of hostile sections, -which, in their 
struggle for supremacy, would reduce the country to anarchy. 

To guard against the first of tho>e contingencies Kngl.md would 
have to at least double her present arms, for the withdrawal of 
Civil control, coupled with the facilities for combined action which 
a federation of Native States would imply, would add t noi moudv 
to the aggressive strength of the population of India as an hole. 

It is not certain, however, that the Ihnidi (jowrnnieut woiiM 
over be permitted by its own couuli vnu'ii in India to cm r\ out- 
in its entirety any such plan as that contemplated. When 
once the true character ot its design is ihoti. uglily npjno- 
heinled, every step in the programme will be ibe M-md for 
determined opposition on the p.ut <•! the entile Europ'-im com- 
munity which daily gaining in Miength. and which, even mnv, 
if united, would |»* B . #■ !>iy be powerful enough to compel a rc^pe^t- 
tui, if not a hnmbie, lmaiiug 

Air. Cotton’s Nimii t«» ol tin 4 “ litlects of I >ril i-h rule in Inn a’ 
is admirable balanced, and allows a icmai kably clear insight into 
the more intimate conditions ot the piublcm. 

Tlmt the entire sui face of b dm li ?is m*\cr hi fore boon so donfely pn 
puluted as at the prudent lime may ho an him ted. But it is not cerriin 
that the richer trai is now tuppmt un.ro tli.i.i tl»-*y «>inv did. 'The ru* nt 
increase lias chicllv br> n in pr*«vii cos whore there U uhmiduinv ui w.i<tu 
laml ; and oven ot this waste land it must lie li f.-lloi ton t li * t ui.ioii ii.nl 
boon cultivated at mjiuo pi<.\i< u- p- iiod. Tin* (•;».»•.* ot * )udn *h>iidd indnoe 
us to distrust \:igm» Miitein.'iils svn-mt the gi^wth <>f j»*‘j ii. uimi ip »i»n 
British rule. Tiiut pronnec w.im ani»* xou m mi tiso g 1 * u i of intoler- 
able inii-govenmn'iit. in the* I'dloumg \«\»r ti.e Mnt.nv ImiK** « ut. .m-1 
for more than twelve months civil wai ugod in evo.v ni"triot 1 Wcdi.idd 
expect, therefore, to find the numWi of the |»o -|»1« , it ml muuIi, at least 
mpidly imuvadng. But the actual figures, >u far as they ? h-iw iinyili: , i'r, 
show the actual converse. Tli*» first cen-us of Oudh was tahon in iMsi.S, 
only ten } ears alter the Aluuny, and ir gave a total of 1 1 220,232 souls, 
being 4(13 pci tqiiuic mile, nr inoie than 1 to cv- ry ciihiv.u rd aero, Tina 
was by far the gi- alert density in Imlia that of lb ngal being only ;.83. and 
that ol tlie Xorih-Wt "tein l J iovine f »s being 1178. Uut I In-, i? not all. Tne 
second census of Oudn wa^ taken in lSSl, and showed :m increase of le-s 
than 2u0,<i00 souls, or only 1*0 per Cent in thirteen \iars, as compared 
with an increase of 35 per cent, in British [jurmuli, ami of 2.5 percent, in 
the Central Produces. fto ianiine or other exceptional event had inter- 
vened. From this we learn two things —first, that u province scaieely 
recovered from native misrule and all (lie horrors of war could yet maintain 
a man to every acre ; and second, that the increase under British Govern- 
ment has been insignificant, probably not greater ilrm the increase of 
cultivation. It is evident Irotu these figures that native rule (or misi ule, if 
the phrase be preferred) is not incompatible with a dense population The 
truth is that the population of India (like that of every other oountry) 
will always be just as dense as the circumstances permit and never any denser. 
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In India omiiriation i* nr »r one of tin rireniiifduueo.s flint have to be consi- 
Jered. Agiipuituro. indeed, is there the s-ol<‘ ei remittance. Where waste 
fund permitr- 1 . |i<*pu!:if i<>.i incr* a«os fa*t. only less fust than in America ; else- 
where it iwiedr-'-s slowlv, it’ at all. Tin 1 cause that hero prevents tlie 
incioase fdiicet v or indiivctlv is pimply want of food. This must over 
Ik* M> win'll* agriculiuiv bourn the sol** oi-eupation of the people ; and just 
in ]nop(»rtion to tiie d""i’oe that other indiisli ios exi>t<d in the old days, 
so had the population a huger iimn/in within which to increase. 

When we him to tin 1 mat'". ial eoudition of the people under British 
ru'.e, we find the piininry piim ipb*s reversed. Tlie central government has 
hi .'i.nii' s-t *i!iii* 7 whin* ilie rm.d |»> *i >ul:i1 i<>n «• ems to ho losing itd secular 
enuilihriuin. We have intiodivi'd into India the Imropean conception of 
a 'site, with a min ul « Iv *org mi *■•! adminiuiatioii, lucked by ii resistible 
hove. 'I i. is v;e hive iiom* •{■■«5 ! »-r:i« h. umUr the honest belief th.it. wo 
wire tlnii by mitfeirine tin* ; re.ih-M nf political lnnetits lint we have, 
.nmvaies pound iww wim* ini » old buttle-. Ti-c oii.u.g** has indeed been 
sliiw. and is b\ no lneiin*- } **t fji.Miod The fiist few general ions of Kng- 
hsii iub is bit things pu*tt\ iiiin'li to take their eoin>-'. They attempted, 
wifi more or je*«* •'in’ei-s-, to lit thrill?* into ti«* ir Oiicntnl Mirrnundh.gg, 

I r th- ir lino* the condition of tie* p**oiil.* must have been almost the same 

midi r n-itive rule, except that heal cimiti no lonai-r aibuded opportunities 
to the enenviie and employment to nitl-uns. But within the ln«t thirty 
M-aisaiwi :i* K*n has bm n wnuejl.t in toe view** of the Governors and 
in i ie i .up.ii of the hi vdiml, which is proceeding with acc Ieiated 
rapid. rv. The involution d.»t‘ tioin t if* op* eh «»l Lord DuHkum'.* who 
etu i i* l out into praeueo l.is ih-etiine that the hle-sioirs of British ride 
- It- • ul ; be form d upon the people, 'i i*e theory impli* *1 in this doctrine 
1 1 1 ei\ • d a ti iiiiioraiv elic «*k Ir-un t ne Mutiny. It Icis since been lnuinetly 
siimuhit-'d 1 y the n Milts ul .•'t-anishipn and railways, and directly by the 
ini >-t ne*i\e Ki glb.li udiuini-tiatm?. 

'Hi.* e.ms-upieiKvs ma\ he seen evcr\ where, but more especially in the 
land sv-tiin, foi this is the one point el our iuite.inistratinii th.it is felr in 
ev *iy home. As Ins been alr« ady sided, 1 1n* land system vatic* in the 
t'ifllnut pmvi'.ee?, bn 1 the more important features are common to every 
pio\ii.c • \ ut Bengal, 'i he itss 'ssmcnt is sh tii*’: ab r a most elaborate cal- 
eul.i’i n, and the nvri ige into cannot lie thought high in consideration of 
the ineio.ise "f prie * that has taken place It is fixed lor a long term of years 
with the obj.ct of allowing the occupier to derive any profit fioin the pro^ 
liable it. ci emenr. iS’o hisli fanner could ask for more, yet the results have 
not answered the expectation. Over the lnise tracts the culfix at ing class 
is iv <t onlv iinpovei ished hut demoralised ; hardly any whole cun they be 
said to lie prosperous It, lias already been argued flint the o\il is Caused 
by raek-rentinj It that were all, it « ould he eaVilv r* met lied. It is caused 
by the introduction of a rigid Mb'etn, In which the ‘people were not accus- 
tomed. ruder native rule the ass"-sment was probably no lcs>, -high, and 
occasional! v it. may have been ixfraetcd by torture; but custom a I lowed 
it to vnrv wit h the pi needs of the harvest, and there was always a chance 
of evasion, and. in the last resource, of iliirlit. The insistence even of a 
Ainu liul f ; .x- gatherer was tcmpeied by a regard for future supplies, Aeeord- 
iiig 'to our ihcmy, had 3 «*sir.s ought to lie set off against good ; but the 
simple husbandman is unable tt> Keep for liiui.sclf even the profits of good 
joins. He is permanently under the power of tlm money-lender, who is the 
only person that, han benefited bv a low assessment, and rigorous collection. 
While the revenue oiliceVs arc compelled to proceed against the defaulting 
peasant, the judicial courts bflbr every facility to the astute money -leuder, 
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who knows precisely bow and when to take proceedings. Such is the result 
of the application to India of the European maxims ol fixed taxation and 
ready justice. The mischief, however, has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment; and three measures of relief are now under consideration: (JL) To 
shelter the peaaent against his natural enemy by altering the law of debt 
and mortgage in his favour ; (2) To empower the Collectors to postpone 
and even teinit revenue; (3) To estahliah land banks under official patron- 
age, which shall be content with a moderate rate of interest. The aim of 
these reforms is no lees benevolent than was the aim of the original assess- 
ment; but when the traditional stability of village agriculture lias once 
been disturbed, it is impossible to predict how it will again settle down. 

Take, again, the question of the wealth of the country at large. The 
total population is certainly larger (probably, much larger) than it has ever 
been at any previous period, which is equivalent to saving that more land 
is now under cultivation. That the population is advancing, or will advance, 
too rapidly for the capacity of the soil to support it, we do not believe. In 
a purely agricultural country such dangers have their own natural cure. 
But if the security of BritUli rule has allowed the people to increase, it. 
does not. follow that it has promoted the general prosperity. That could 
only be done in one of two ways — either by producing a distinct rise in the 
standard of living among the lowest clas«, or by diverting a considerable 
section of the people from the sole occupation of agriculture. It is need- 
less to point out that neither of tlicac things has been done. Competent 
authorities, indeed, are of opinion that the condition of the lowest class 
Las become worse under British rule. Sir Richard Tciuplc expresses him- 
self as doubtful on this point. Dr. XV. XV. Hunter estimates that one- fifth 
of the total population, or dO million perMins, “ go through life on inMitli- 
cient fund.’ 1 To improve the general standard of this miserable cla^s is 
beyond tlio reach ot any external me asm os. But possibly their sole de- 
pendence upon agriculture might be modified by the creation of other 
means of livelihood, and thus the pressure on the soil be lessened. Some- 
thing has already been accomplished in this direction. And here it. bi’cmucs 
important to point out that it. is not dependence upon agriculture generally, 
but dependence upon the local food crop in particular that constitutes the 
mischief. A community entirely engaged in agriculture, or even entirely 
engaged in raising food crops, may be cnnipiuatively well-to-do, if not pros- 
perous. This may be seen in the case of the Western States of America, 
or even in the case of British Burundi. The whole matter tut ns upon two 
questions — whether the cultivators produce nmie than they consume? and 
what becomes of the surplus? Throughout Indi i the conditions vary. In 
Burmnli and in parts of Eastern Bengal there is a considerable surplus ; 
in the irrigated tracts of the North-' We-t, in the Madras deltas, and in the 
rotton districts of Bombay and Central India, a fair surplus; in the rest 
of the country, probably very little. Whether that surplus takes the form 
of rice, or jute, or wheat, or cotton, is immaterial. Secondly, what becomes 
of this surplus ? That it is practically all exported does not affect the 
present argument. We want to find out now who eujoy the immediate bene- 
fits of it. These might be appropriated by the State, as indeed they are 
to a limited extent, by means of an augmented land-tax and an export duty 
on rice ; and thus they would tend to relieve the burden of taxation proper. 
They might be intercepted by landlords in the form of rent ; but even under 
the zamindari system of Bengal this is hardly the case to any appreciable 
degree. They might again be allowed to remain with the cultivators them- 
selves, so far at least ns the non-in ter feience of. the State can allow them to 
remain there ; and this, we are glad to believe, happens in Burmah and parts 
of Bengal. The cultivators here are probably as well off as any peasantry 
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in flic world. Their prosperity is evidenced by their, display of silver oroa- 
in°iits, and tlfeir purchases of clothri*;. Lar-My. and as a stihnr'Mn.de alter- 
native, these surplus profits which the law leaves to the cultivators they 
in iy bv their own folly transfer to the ihoium -lend* rs. AW; have too much 
reason to fear that this bus oeeiirivd in the iie»,. f r poisons id Ihnnhay. 

A tnrtlicr question, not uncenie'clcd wb’i »'.• ■ v «■ l.w** hten rnp- eVr- 
injr, is concerned with the de-o inaliun i»1 tin si . U". llr.dei i air. c rule 
if wa- of nec‘\s«.jty d in t *:'• "eu- irv I* v 'if d’hi-r to mi port 

tin- luxury of iwiiiii-, or lo ene-m; si'M* l»»*\ii m.inuf. ei »• <“ . I n <• iiii *r e' ent 
ii lend* <1 t" prom-ife \ ane'v in (> and . ( ..i j!. *. wi.ieli i.* in if **lf 

a good thin*'. At t ho pi" ' i.t lime i t :h 1 : } • i ti m i«, exnoru-d, 

and thus fails to influence. any olinr pc pi** in i i *■ - ci.untrx ih.m it 1 ; own 

pioduciTF. To tioL of t hi-, j»» »i t a- .< di ..in v*- .i Iiti.tt- i*u ecu: :.’c If 

•i (j ivernnwnt **p» ml • its r» t i . \ i , « »i a i.n- Ihe d i.S . *. ",t a e,.j i* . i t his 
<li\id“nd‘- in a foiri_'ii hind '*\p nli.n * • i.i- t ’i.i.-i !«*- i<* •if* 

In'iin* eouit ry. Jhit. a- an.idy ‘•aid tie •* < * . r» of re n* we 

are t:iih i hit about i . • s 1:01 come melt r m \ v.i ti. i < . d.*, it i-.i. * - t t • « 1 ! y 
the property of f lie pea* .‘in, ul.idi he t*.i • t « i • . e.uii hi • . . *l i .r -i \ r .. .d 
e.tith limine th*‘ pa-t t’u'.v _\e.i ? jrd.i 1 ■ * e *• i if, hi,,i*« , i e- t:«-n 

lniiuu'.'.Cf ill cs to t..e Mgr ntf- \ I'm <»f nicne ti .u. 4> u iisi.::o: ,*» mu.i.i" and 

nh-oih"d »JOO million of tri‘. ,,,, i •. 

Yet one of her a^mcf < f c i:s:* : * •’ t<y \,' •- to h* m i. M ov'd if i- •o*:*p- 

linies nllcL'i'd that ilm expmt.s miei be a !»•-- t . » n.i* e . niiv. n ■•nu-e in 
tenner davs the surplus was not <\p«.it-d hut e«n m.ji,' <J. lo .o j\.r a- tin* 
Mil plus exist'd i ti fornn r d:»vr. :.i.*i v .** fl ;i a epn . ■ i . t dhvil.e 

State or cxehai *ii‘d again -t Inc . m im.i.k .nu ; . >'i.. ..in iu.s n '■ ,‘i- 
tie.ilion— if not fioin the jmi -I i l ti « <. j l.s’" d . •« *it • ••.- at 1 - : !n>m 

That of nation. 1 well-h -in*'. 1 5ti f th-*r<‘.l ■■o-Mir t.» i is ? t :? r *ho mv-mm 

<hd not exist. in termer linn-s in ,.i,v numj n;,e t *- i:m* • xtei.t in..v. H 
lias been t’l rated, not ; .» lull* 1 !) hy fli * -ii‘iinf\ i f ' li.ilis.j j j • Ic a> hv t..» ex- 
tiaoni'iiniry nclivitv of niod'in trade ."Jut" Ins bn n invent* if v o may 

> » >:»\ . within the last, thiify yar.- In-provemenf.. hi nif>ii> « o. t,.. - orfc 
j*ive an I* 1 1 « »i» '• tin r i ow value to industry. Jn an isolated eountrv i‘« 4 . » 
is littli* eiieonrneetnent to inrrease |»t «*• 1 is«-t i« >n . and tne hminty of I\:.:nro 
may result in mere waste. \\ in-n then? is no cxteiind market n i.-nnr. 

ni>o\e the avei inro becomes an evil ratl:**r than a benefit. Not t ... ly will 
part of t lie props he left to rot on lliefnld-. hut also tliee.\ee.s.‘i\<*eiieaT»- 
TiC' , *» iipsefs t im simplf • «oeial eeoi.omv. Of this many examides wll * e<»»ir 
to those familiar with Indian iiiMmy. j\Ir. Jjiii..s.iv. Supei \ i&or <d‘ >vlhc . 
hi Arsam. towards the end of the last eentniy. n polled flint, the iipe Iu.n<r*i 
ill two MircchMi’t* years had been ,s.> j-ienliful tiiat, *‘ the farmers weio tot diy 
vinahle t*i pay their rents ’* As lute as the ye »• ls70. it was rreo \ *1 m u 
Henoal A<lmini.st latum Keport, tiiat the pe:is:mi> of Din. jimr <rrLinhled i.e- 
enii.se the season was too favourable. Nor is there any nuimul for the ioss-r- 
tion FOmetimes made that crops »r«Hii for expoit are uniluly pneroachionj 
Upon the area devoted to food. It is tiue that, n sinhh n demand, sneli as 
that caused by the recent famine in Southern India, may deplete tiie sfmea 
of *»rain whiedi evid'v Indian peasant lays up a*jaiti>t a had season, ilut 
wheie the demand \* fairlv constant, the supply is always deri\ <»d from the 
Biipei fluiry. It will he found iiniveipally that, the ^iea.t exjioitin*' distrieta 
of India arc not only the must pmsporous hid al>o the bund liable to sutler 
from sesneity. Iiuihvaxs, canals, and rtcam.sliips are jirohahly the tno.st 
tituuixed benefits that I'nohiml has conferred upon India ; ami of these we 
are disposed lo place sti'anisiiips first. 

If wc turn to the chisscs not engaged in ngriciilture, wc shall probably 
be lurccd to the conclusion, that their state bus not unproved under British 

b 
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rule. The weavers have sufteml conspicuously. From some parts of the 
country this caste has almost disappeared, and everywhere it.is in a doeny- 
iiiir condition. Lancashire has attaint'd its pre-eminence hy annihilating 
the indigenous industry — first by prohibitive duties in England, and then 
by the competition of machinery. The recent establishment of rtenrn 
mills at Konibiiy and elsewhere, affords a poor compensation for the variety 
of social life once spread through the Country. With the weaver.- have* 
gone the numerous caste of dyer*. In the same way many other handicrafts 
have buflcied cither from the abolition ct the native courts or from English 
rival’y. Carpet-making, fn e undo ni.hrv, jewellery, mu.i! woi k. the d.iinas- 
cuning of 1111111. Kiiidlvry, carving, paper-making, even ai ehitectiii e and <euip- 
ture, have all alike decayed. In some eases the change i.- to be regret led, 
not only as impairing the social economy, hut ns an absolute loss t.» the 
artistic* trea.-'Ures of the world. Fioci's^es have been lei gotten, and here- 
ditaiy aptitudes have fallen into dhu'-**, which can now never he lestored. 
An India tunplvinj England with it -* law pmduct*, and in it< turn dependent 
ujion England f«*r all it.- more inpottant m-Miufactii! t is not a picture that 
we can fxpeet the Indians t • » eont'uoi late wit.i entile ‘•.iti.-faetion. 

Wluit answer, tli-Mi. would *i win.- *\ wrli fit ■ i kiii'wlcdg.* and absolute 
impnitiuiitv. give to the *pi -non whetlni hdin hi- h •iifii'cd by lii itiali i uh* I 
lie would admit that the it* «>:i Ins iarg'dv ino'ca-ul, at.d fti.il the 

agregate amount of human ]•! M-t;ro (or pain has been made hy -•» inueli 
greater. He would admit th*-t the pen*.!,*, h«>ih on lhitidi territory, and 
in states still native, mo prnt'-ru d ajaui-t the form- «i tui-i mV, and 

Dgriubt the biorm- of iTiu liy that u- : oee isb.-.allv to sweep thumgh the 
land. lie Would admit tlr.i the llrili-b <; verumeiit. li.is made .-tioMiolM 
cfl-.il'i. at ha-f in i\ei t \vus. to anulneat* ih» eomiri -n ut th** ni.i-» e 0 . 
lint he yv* Hoi pinbiddv do iiht wh -tl’T tile good umi li.i v«* been t ■ . u;il to 

the pood intent, on*'. On the g"ii tsiI issue he u- .iiM luri’v liinr-elt 

justified in pronouncing a final \ outlet. A thverunuMit ej,n easily on-trimt 
piosperiiv , it can do coinpui:iti\*dy little to prom • it. T u.it iiin-t depend, 
after all, upon the people ihaL-U\es. The State enu maim. du peace witli- 
out. and justice within. It can avoi ! h.ir.esdng taxation. -md «\iii leniore 
artificial restraints ut on peinmewp. lint these thing* Me negative rather 
than positive. They aic the* absence of wrong intiu*i ihun tne pn *cnee of 
right. They constitute g »od oidei. T Icy do not ie « e-.-aiiiy in\ >1 v«- progie**. 
T’lic spring 6 , of national dcvclimm tn. lie deep in liu'iiao nature, and may 
escape the reach of an mien ;,dmii i-i : ator who do.*- not po-s* »s the divining 
pod. To mtioduee the « inplox machinery of We-^ri «-i t ili-ation into the 
Bimple society of the Fast is an cxpeiiment of whb li the present generation 
cannot prudently foictoll the result. Japan is trying this experiment with 
its own native agency. In India, the same exp 'runout, is being tried oq 
a far grander scale, and the luspomJbhity rests witu the people of Eng- 
land. 


Esoteric Buddhism . By A. G. Sinned t, President of flic Simla £ 
Eclectic Theosophicnl Society, Author of “ The Occult World/' 
London : Trii niter & Co., Ludgnte Hill. 1883. 

T HE author of Esoteric Buddhism asks us to accept a certain 
account of the evolution, constitution, and future develop- 
ment of the universe and man, — not as a conclusion, based on 
inductive evidence ; not as a theory, furnishing an adequate 
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explanation of known data, but as a .fact, based upon positive 
knowledge ; and he asks us to do this uu the ground, as far as 
wo can gather, that, he himself believes the account to be true,’ 
not because it is a logical inference from facts which he has himself 
observed, but because he has been ass tiled of its truth by certain 
individuals in whose veracity and competency he puts absolute 
faith. 

When we come to enquire into the grounds of this faith, we find 
them Jto cun*ist, in the estimate which Mr Sinneithas formed of the 
molality of the individual* in question, combined with the fact that 
he believes th«*ui to ha\o p lbumed. certain feats which are beyond 
the power of monkin i in e-iimal to peifonii, and the performance of 
"hu h h ■ can explain only on the .supposition that they possess a 
knowledge nf natuini law*- unattainable »»y the culinary scientific 
inoihnik of ob-enu? i-m and rearming. Supposing that, for i ho sake 
of aigument uc grant all the data tliii'-' p »stulatcd, Mr. Sinuctt’s de- 
mand appeal-, to us to amount to this, that we are justified in accept- 
ing w iihout i nded. jiend, lit pioof, ;.ny statement, however it may 
t i ah-ccud nruniry eXjn rioac * :i:. i in>‘.ji?of \ ei ification, that may 
l c mud * by any one in v.hovjgo-d taitli In* himself believes, and 
who appeal* to him to have peitbimed fiat* which mankind 
lV m iaiiy. are un.dnlo to pciform, and tile modus opcVMldi of 
width we cnmiut explain. 

We innl baldly say that this is a mon-tious proposition, to 
in-cept w i s : 1 1 \\o-ii 1 be to place om belief at tiie absolute disposal 
'•f any my-:i( , 1 pbiu-ibV enough to disuiu MiM'-rion of his honesty, 
mm elm <t enough to dt»\i\e mu m*u» •>. Indeed, we miulit go 
much fuitimi and -laiit, as facts, what Mr. Sinuctt asks us to 
aec-' pt a> mai t- i v u f f iiih, that (he author, or uuthois, of the 
«iau:u'-ni* made am lially lmne.-t , that the foals they appear to 
peifmm am aeually performed, and that tln*ii pm fommnee is the 
icsuit of a kimwli «igc of n;i:i!i ,1 Iius unattainable by ordinary 
m* thods. 1 1 11. it would not follow, either that the favoured 
jod\idaaU in que.-uion w;io bi»ynnd the inlhicnee of self- 

(vp'imi, or thal the knowledge uidch < nablod them to perform 
t.iie teat* app aled t », implied an acquaintance with other truths not 
lieccss.n i! v c.'imecitii thoivw it h. 

Mr. Siam it may. perhaps v .intend that this is not. a complete 
account of the natum if the tcMimony offered hv him in support 
of the M airmen! s of Ks denc lhiddhism, inasmuch as we have 
omitted to take into consideration what lie has told us regarding 
t’nc method by which the iliuminati who make them, arrive at 
their knowledge of occult things. The claims of ihese 
statements oil our assejit are weakened, however, rather thaa 
strengthened, when we conic to examine the information afforded 
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us on this head. For, vague as that information is ns to details, 
it is clear emmeli as regards the goncial chaiactcr of the method 
puisued We aie told, on tiie one hand, that the knowledge 
obtained is iimml at hy intuition, and, on the other, tliat the 
s'ate of mind in which tins intuition takes place, is a peculiar 
state, which can he induced only by long and painful discipline. 
Now it follows fimji the veiy nature of intuition that, in the 
absence of vi lification by the senses, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the relations apnuhended by it arc putcly subjective, 
or correspond to relations net ween obj« dive facts, and the subject- 
matter of the statements of IMoteric Ktiddiiiain is such as to render 
vinification tluough the senses impossible. 

D»:t, \vc may be told though verification through the senses 
m»y bo impossible, comparison of the intuitions of different in- 
dividuals i- possible. Mow, iu the fu^t plac* j , wc h ive no evidence 
that the eonelusiim- of JMoiciie Ijinlllii.-m are based on any sm-li 
comp.'di' -n ; ami, m the second p!ac**, even if wv had such evidence, 
if would mu piove the objectivity nf the relation-: appn liend**d, 
for we should 'iMil have inn. vnbunv that the agreement was not iho 
result of a coalmen abeiiatieii, induced hy the • •pemtiou of similar 
pieced ' on the diliuvut minds coiuvrncd. 

We all know that, by subjecting tie* eye to a certain preparatory 
discipline, any one who please- may seem to see an image of a 
certain cdum and f.»rm uln re there is leaJIy only a blank .surface. 
If sever.. i i 1 1 * 1 s \ iiluals subject their i\ os to the same disciplinary 
pn.c ss the s they will thus seem to see will all correspond 

iu t*t il* . ■ : r and bum. Vet th* . »• images are putel\ subjective, and 
i ho fact tij.,: tiny are ‘'een ny < i :ii< k i flit individuals iu thermic way 
is no niuoi ..f their ohjeetiv" ca!-*. nee. And if intuitions aimed at 
by diif-ient mi nks in a Mate of ab>ti action induced by the sunc 
ot siu.il a pruc* s-os, are foun 1 to correspond ill many particulars, 
even when concerned with such questions as die constitution of 
the universe, vvi an just as little eniitltd to icgard the correspond- 
ence as proof of th< ir truth. 


The Legends of the Punjab, Uy Captain R. C. Temple, Bengal 
Siaff Corps, Fellnw of the Hoy ill Geographical Society 7 , 
Member of the Koval Asiatic, Philological, and Folklore So- 
cieties, tlie Anthropological Institute, ami the Asiatic Society 
ot lien gal. No. ]. August 1 SSo. Bombay: Education So- 
ciety's Press. London : li Ulmer & Co. 

T HE series of folk-talcs of which this is the first instalment 
promises to form a valuable contribution not merely 
to the study of comparative storiology' but to our practical. 
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knowledge of Indian life aud thought. Considering the rich* 
ness of ilia field, wonderfully little has *yet been done towards 
collecting and preserving the un win ten literature of India, 
i»nd Captain Temple deserves the gratitude of scholars for 
his labouis in this direction 

The Adventures of llaja Rasalu, which have been selected 
to head the series are, we aic told, especially valuable. “ The 
legend gives a hint of the true history of that Indo-Scythiaii 
hero, who may yet be identified with Sri Syaiapati Deva, 
whose coins are still found in such abundance all over tbe 
Punjab, and who must have flourished between tbe first Arab 
ihvaMoii of Sindh and Kabul and the rise of the Ghazuavide 
J’v nasty. Jt also contains in places the most remarkable ana- 
logies to the almost universal stories of the Sevan Wise Men , 
the germs of which are to be found in the Sukasaptati and 
l*a achat' ultra in India, and in the Story of Sindihdd in Eu- 
rope and A>m, repeated in Arabic in the Alif Laila , in Persian 
in the Sindibdd ndaia and the Tdtindma, in Greek aud Syriac 
in the Story of Synripas, in the Hebrew Mishle Saudabar 9 
and in Spanhli in the Libro de los Eayannos de las Mvgcres, 
besides many modern versions in most of the languages of Europe 
and in the bazar books of modern India. 

The versified passages in the legend possess considerable 
philological interest, aud have been given, in every instance, 
veibatim. 


Across Chrt/se. be ivy the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through the South China Border La^uls from Canton to Man- 
dalay. Ily A i chi ha Id U. Coltjuhoun, Executive Engineer, 
Indian Fulilic Woiks, E.U.G.S., A. AI. Inst. C. E. In two vol- 
umes, Loudon : Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle, and Riviugton 0 
188 ; 5 . 

M R. COLQUTIOUN’S volumes are full of interest, not only 
as a giaphic narrative of travel through some of the most 
picturesque country iu the world, but as demonstrating the 
possibility of an Englishman, wholly ignoraut of tbe language, 
traversing nearly t he entire breadth of China without coming 
into serious collision with the natives. Air. Colquhoun, no doubt, 
enjoyed the advantage of a safe conduct from the Viceroy of 
the r< Two Kwangs,” which stood him iu good stead throughout 
this part of the journey, but similar documents have before now 
been set at nought by both mobs aud local officials in China* 
and our traveller's success must be largely attributed to the 
prudence with which he avoided all chance of hostile encounter, and 
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possibly to his adoption of the native costume, which tended to F 
render his presence, as a “ foreign devil,” as little obtrusive as 
possible. The question whether it is good policy for a Europeau 
to assume the native garb when travelling among unfriendly 
oriental peoples, is a vexed one, and it can hardly be said that the 
present instance decides it. There is, no doubt, much to be urged 
on both sides. In travelling by river, where the main object is to 
avoid attracting undesirable attention fiom a distance, the balance 
of argument is, perhaps, in favour of the plan. But where a 
traveller is brought constantly into intimate contact with the 
people, it probably rather adds to than diminishes bis danger. 

Mr. Colquhoun was frustiatod, by the passive obstruction of 
the local authorities, in his intention of leaving Chinese territory 
at Esmok and making bis way through the Independent and 
Tiibutary Shan States to Mouliuciu. But bis journey through 
Yunau and Upper Burma!), if not m> fruitful of new knowledge, 
is probably quite as interesting to the geneial reader, 

Mr. Colquhouu’s sivle, while simple and uuaffeeLd, is im- 
pressive and pictuiVMpu*. While lie avoids ail approach to 
weaiisome disquisition, his comments <»n men and things arc 
pregnant with pi action! wisdom ; and it would be ditlicult to 
name a book calculated to be more instinctive to any one follow- 
ing in his footsteps than tm Across diiy^e. 1 ' 


Vernacular Literature. 

1. Bhdrat-Kdhini. By Bajani Kunta Gupia. Printed by Blnihan 
Mohan Glioidi, at the Victoria l'n*-, 2? 1 0-1 , Cornwallis Sheet 
and published by Gurudas Chattnj.«idh\ a\ a, at the Bengal 
Aledical Library, 07, College Street. (Calcutta. 18S3. 

2. Arya-Vuii. By Rnjani Kanta Gupta. Second Edition. Print- 
ed by Saincli chandra Dob, at tiie Dina Press, 37. Jh'clmabazar 
Street, and Published by Gurudas Chnttopiidhyuya, at the 
Bengal Medical Libiary, 07, College Street, Calcutta. 1883. 

B ABU Rajaui Kanta Gupta lias, we believe, done more to 
popularise ludiau history than any other Bengali writer, 
lie is neither an antiquary nor an original wtiter on Indian 
liistory. He works with materials collected by others. And yet 
be is a writer who stands almost alone among writers on Indian 
history. The reason is that, though be has no new information 
to give us, or any new theory to explain, his manner of explain- 
ing Indian history is different from that of Euglish historians of 
India. It is the manner of a patriot— of a Hindu who desires 
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Hint his country's history should bo so explained and studied as 
to fill the- Hindu mind with patriotic pride and historic enthu- 
siasm. He draws his topics chiefly from Iiajputana and the 
Pan jab, and occasionally from oilier parts of India. Of the two 
woiks under notice, the second, Arya-Rirti , is the first of 
a series in which 4 the story of the exploits and achievements 
of tlie Hindu Aryas will he gradually unfolded.” The author 
intends, by publishing this seiics, to. serve a great educational 
purpose He thinks that, the Indian mind is greatly denational- 
ised, and thcrcfuie demoralised by the present system of teaching 
chn tly foreign histmy and biography in Indian schools. By this 
system the ln<li.ui is taught, to think of men and manners in 
a style which i* not of thi< country, and consequently, he be- 
comes unlit to s<*ive his own countrymen. That there is some 
truth in tins view, cannot, we think, be denied. No man can 
l»i* blamed for not serving one whom he does not respect. 
Well, Indian history does, indeed, find a place among the studies 
of our schools and colleges : but. that, is only the portion of 
Indian hUtovy in which the Hindu finds himself beaten or 
outwitted by foreign* i< We thuivlbie hail Babu Rnjani Kanta's 
historical sanies as one whicii will do much to remedy the defects of 
the system of teaching winch is followed in our schools and 
colics*' s. 

Jiluirdf-Kahhii consists of a number of essays connected with 
Indian history and loitics. Ti,e subjects touched, upon are — the 
Aryan settlement m India, As.*ka. tin* ( li*-».*ks in India. Indian religi- 
ons ‘■octs, Jairat Seth, dm niaitial prnwiss of Bengalis, Buddhism, 
tin* liberty of tin* Pu*»*» in India, »Ve , AJ1 tlmso subjects are tieated 
in a plain popular stylo, and in a spiiit uf love and respect for the 
nut bor's own count ly. To mm of rlio e^avs in this collection we would 
diaw the attention of our readers, and especially of Bengali school 
hoys. Slo&t people in this country bclic-vo that Jagat Setli was 
the name, and not. the title, of a man. The enor, we are in- 
clined to think, has its origin ill some of the historical works 
which are used in our schools and is, we have reason to say, 
firmly rooted in the minds of some of our most distinguished 
scholars. Jagatli Both, as a peiusal of the paper m Babu 
Kajani Kanta's book will coin ince every one, was not a name, 
but a title embodyiug an exceedingly interesting personal and 
political history. 

Uptmyaa-ratnabali. Part I — Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Bv Ddmodar 
Alukhnpadhyaya. Printed and published by H. M. ■ Mukharji 
& Co., at the New. Sanskrit Press, 11, Simla Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

T HIS is a serial containing Bengali translations of three Eng- 
lish works of fiction, — Bulwer’s liiensi , Scott's Bride of 
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Lammermoor and Wilkie Collins’ Woman in White . The translator 
deserves praise, because the works he has selected for truusla- 
tiou are not of the class of Reynold's Mysteries , which many 
of his countrymen seem fond of rendering into their own 
vernacular. But we are not sure whether he deserves other 
praise than this. In the first place, we are not quite sure 
whether Bengalis, who do. nob know English, care to read stories 
in which the thoughts, sentiments, and actions of foreigners 
are described. The story, for instance, of a political move- 
ment, like that which was headed by llicnzi, cannot be ex- 
pected to evoke much sympathy or interest among a class of 
readers, who do not caro much for forms of political life, or 
know not what political life means. In the second place, Babu 
IHmodar Mukharji’s plan of relating foreign stories with Indian- 
ised names of places and persons — a plan which seems followed 
more largely in Rienzi than in the other tales — is positively 
misleading and injurious. In this plan, Bengalis appear think- 
ing, feeling, and acting like persons which they are not. It would 
have been in every respect better if, following the advice of Babu 
Kali prasan mi Ghosh, Babu Dimodar Mukharji had given u*> a 
strictly literal translation, or if, in accordance with the advice 
of Babu Biiikim Chandra Chatrorji, he had given us neither 
a literal translation nor a fic*e version. The enrichment of Bengali 
literature is the plea on which such versions aio genoially publish- 
ed. But it should be always borne in mind that translations 
and versions are alter all borrowed wealth, and no one can be 
considered trnlj’ rich with borrowed money. Bengali litterateurs 
should therefore p iy as n*ich attention as possible to the culti- 
vation of their own resources. 


Manabatattwa, or a Treatise on the Social, Moral and Intellect- 
ual Position of Man. By Bireswar Pande. Printed and pub 
lished by U. M. Mukharji & Co., at the New Sanskrit Press, 11 
Simla Street, Calcutta 1SS3. 

I T is seldom that we come across a work like this in Bengali 
literature. The abstruse questions of creation, creative power, 
the soul-element in mail, man’s past and future states of exis- 
tence, the existence of God, the criterion of hurnau duty, liberty 
and equality, &c., are discussed by the author with ercar power 
of thought, great ingenuity, .and great boldness and enthusiasm. 
What ’is written on these subjects seems to embody the result of 
careful study and deep meditation. The style iu which the essays 
are written, really challenges admiration. It, is remarkably clear, 
pertinent and impressive, indicating clear thought and deep and earn- 
est conviction. It is a bold and vigorous, but beautifully plain and 
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simple style. The author appears to revel iu the subjects which are 
dweltupou iu this work, and to eujoy keenly the indescribable luxury 
of discussing them. On social subjects, the author writes like a 
conservative. We do not go with him entirely, but we are glad 
to be able to state, that wc agree in almost all his conclusions on 
the subject of Zenana seclusion, early marriage, widow-marriage, 
&c, Babu Bi res war Pande is a thinker of a practical turn of mind, 
and seems to have been therefore betrayed into some errors by 
placing undue reliance on the results of statistical inquiries. But 
in Bpite of all his errors, his work is really an admirable per- 
formance — an exceedingly valuable and interesting contribution 
to Bengali literature. 


Astadas Bidyd . Part L By Rava Gobinda Mohan Bidyabinod" 
b&ridhi. Printed by I. C. Basu & Co., at the Stanhope Press> 
249, Bow-bazar Street, Calcutta, and published by the Author 
at Kakind. 18S3. 

B ABU GOBINDA MOHAN ROY is very favourably known 
to our readers ns the author of some interesting treatises 
on Hindu astronomy. His present work is equally interesting. 
It contains a description of the 18 main divisions or branches of 
Sanskrit learning, and of their numerous sub divisions. As a book 
of reference, Astadas Bidyd is a work of great value. It is the 
result of vast patient study and clear erudition. Babu Gobinda 
Mohan Roy is a literary workman of a very serious, earnest and 
elevated type — of the type which sustains a nation s literature 
and constitutes its real strength. 


Balyasalchd. Part 1 . Printed and published by Ramsarbasya 
Bhattacharya, at the Bidhan Press, No. G, College Square, 
Sakabda. 1805. 

T HIS is a collection of easy and interesting poems for 
children. The subjects selected are likely to be of great 
interest to those for whom the book is intended ; the versification 
is generally sweet aud smooth ; and the style is earnest and 
impressive. 
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